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INTRODUCTION 


The Mughal, arisloci'acy played a vital role in the establishment 
oC the Mughal Empire on a firm footing in India and this accounts 
for the fact that they were called ”arkan-i-daidal” or ‘pillars of the 
state’. Hence in order to have a well-documented, comprehensive 
and general history of the Mughal Empire, the need of authoritative 
biographies and monographs ol the important personalities of the 
Mughal Court is very great. 

The history of Akbar’s reign will be incomplete without a 
detailed knowledge o f the contributions of Raja Man Singh, not only 
to the exp ansion of t he Nlughai Ji.mpire but also to the enrichment 
~ ot the art and architecture of thel^iod. It h as to be'adTTriTtgd-tliat— 
Raja Man Singh has not received a fair deal so far at the hands of 
the Indian people at large. He has been looked down upon by 
some Hindu poets and ivritcrs of modern times. Nay, he has been 
dubbed a parasite of the Mughal Emperor, Akbar. an outcast and a 
traitor, either on account of his matrimonial alliances with the 
Mughals or due to his strained relations with Rtma Pratap, the proud 
Sisodia chief of Mewar. 

I believe that the biographical phase of Mughal historiography 
is not yet over. The comprchensi\c and systematic history of the 
successive ages of the country depends on true, objective and detach- 
ed inquiry into not only the spirit of the ages but also into the achieve- 
ments of such personalities as helped in the aystallixation of the 
spirit of the age. Personalities arc not only the torch-bearers of their 
respcctit^c times but at times they prove to be the connecting link 
between two succeeding ages. Judging in the true historical pers- 
pective, the achietemcnls of Raja Man Singh arc of such supreme 
importance from the point of view of Akbar’s period that it merits 
deep and concentrated studies. These considerations weighed ^vith 
me when I chose "the Biography of Raja Man Singh" as the subject 
of my thesis. I have tried in this thesis 

(i) to remove the misconceptions and a few exaggerated 

notions regarding Raja Man Singh and 

(ii) to bring to light the facts hitherto unknown about the 

true achievements of the Kachhwaha Raja. 

Sometimes even celebrated writers have failed to exercise their 
judgment in right historioil perspective. Colonel Tod in his ’Annals 

vii 
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and Antiquiiic!^ of Rajasthan" has alluded to the active role o£ Raja 
Alan Singh in the siege and conquest of Ranthambhor in 1569. But 
after critically examining the various contemporary sources 1 came 
to the conclusion that the romantic episode as depicted in Tod’s 
Rajastliaii is imaginary, without any historical backing. Moreover, 
Tod and some Rajput chroniclers while describing the battle of 
Haldighat have told ah interesting story about the flight of Rana 
Pnitap, his pursuit by uvo Khorasani and Multani soldiers, the 
dramatic meeting of the Rana with his younger brother, Sakat Singh, 
and the death of Chitak, the gallant steed of the Rana. The scrutiny 
of all the relevant details led me to the conclusion that the stor)^ is 
not based on historical data. • I have equally differed ^vith 
Dr. Raghubir Singh who has disbelieved the story of the meeting of 
Raja Man Singh ^\dth Rana Pratap, the non-participation of the 
Rana in the lunch at the Udaisagar lake. Not only do I believe in 
the Udaisagar lake episode being true but 1 also believe in the possibi- 
lity of feelings running high in the course of the meeting and some 
altercation taking place as a sequel, especially tvhen there tvas no 
love lost between the Kachhwaha Raja and the Sisodia chief. 


After the death of Mirza Aluhammad Hakim in July 1585, 
Man Singh ^vas commanded by Akbar to hasten to Kabul to bring 
the rebel Afghans under the imperial control. Colonel Tod refer- 
ring to this states : “The Kachhtvaha army hesitated to cross the 
Indus — the Rubicon of the Hindus and which they term as ^Atak" 
or ‘the baiTier' — ^as being the limit bettveen their ‘faiths’ and. that of 
the ‘barbarians'. Kuar Man Singh reported the matter to Emperor 
Akbar, and sought his advice. The accomplished Akbar sent him a 
couplet in the dialect of Rajasthan”. Colonel Tod obsei*ves that 
this delicate irony succeeded 'when stronger language would liave 
failed. I have not found it possible to subscribe to this view of 
r od s, since it betrays an unscientifle approach and a wrong grasp of 
human psychology. 


IVhilc advancing reasons for the transfer of Raja Alan Singh 
from Kabul, Abul kazal has stated that the Rajputs behaved unjustly 
with the people of that country and that Raja Man Singh did not 
look closely into the cases o£ the oppressed. I have not been impres- 
sed jy the views of the eminent Court historian and have discovered 
other reasons for the transfer of Raja Man Singh. 

On the basis of a few manuscripts found in possession of the 
descendants of Isa Khan, a powerful zamindar of Eastern Bengal 
during the period of Raja Man Singh, Dr. James Wise has narntfed 
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a story tvhich points to the defeat and discomfiture of the Kachhtvaha 
Raja at the hands of Isa Khan. This story of Dr. Wise has failed 
to convince me since it has not been supported by contemporary 
sources. 

Jahangir has ^vritlen in his “Memoirs” that Man bingh had not 
less than tivo hundred and eighty sons all of irhom, at one time or 
another, were in rebellion against the authority of their father. Fur- 
ther Mr. Blochinann, in his introduction to the translation of Ain4- 
Akbari, Volume I, has asserted that sixty of the fifteen hundred wives 
of Raja Man burned themselves on the funeral pyre after his death. 
Both these statements appear to be highly exaggerated. On the basis 
of a few Rajasthani manusa'ipts and other reliable sources 1 have 
been able to establish the fact that the Kachhwaha Raja had twenty- 
one wives and twelve sons only. 

I have also not accepted the arguments oL Dr. li. Vedantsastn 
that Man Singh was a follower of the Bengal School of Vaislmavism 
or Neo-Vaishnas’ism. After a a'itical analysis of all asailable data 
I have come to the conclusion that Raja Man Singh was an orthodox 
Hindu, a staunch believer in the conventional forms and rites of 
Hinduism, although he was tolerant towards other religions and 
sects, thus rcfiecting and disseminating the liberal outlook of his 
master, Akbar, in its true essence. 

As regards my original contributions in the present thesis I would 
like to refer first of all to the chronological history of the early 
Kachhwaha rulers of Amber ivhich I liaA'c dealt tvitli at length in the 
first chapter. With the help of a rare Genealogical Table whicli I 
found in the State Archives of Jaipur I have been able to I'cconstruct 
a genealogical histoiy' of the ancestry of l^aja Man Singh right from 
Raja Sorha Deva, who belonged to the latter part of the 10th century 
A.D. 

The most baffling problem that confronted me in the course of 
my research was the question of parentage of Raja Man Singh. Some 
I of the contemporary Muslim historians arc of the opinion that Man 
Isingh tvas the son of Raja Bhagwan Das, tvhile some others believe 
iRaja Bhagwant Das to be the father of Raja Man Singh. The Euro- 
pean historians like V. A. Smith and Colonel Tod affirm that Man 
Bingh was the adopted son of Raja Bhagtvan Das. I have discussed 
this question in detail in the second chapter and after thoroughly 
examining all the available contemporary and later sources — Persian, 
Rajasthani. Hindi, English — and on the basis of various inscriptions. 
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'I have arrived at the conclusion that Raja Man Singh was the 
Ison of Raja Bhagwant Das and he ascended the throne of Amber by 
{ the Law of Primogeniture, being the eldest son of his father. 

The early life of Raja Man Singh was so far shrouded in mystery. 
Very little information was available on this period of his life. I 
have gleaned some information from later Rajasthani sources on the 
basis of which I have been able to establish a cogent history of the 
childhood of Raja Man Singh. 

The Battle of Haldigliat a turning-point in the career of 
Raja Man Singh ^\iuch at once brought him into prominence. 
While dealing with the battle of Haldighat 1 have critically analysed 
all the relevant facts regarding the genesis of the battle, the com- 
parative strength of Hie contending forces, the casualties * suffered 
and also its consequences. ' - 

The last days of Akbar were a period of storm and stress in the 
career of Raja Man Singh. During this period he changed his role 
from an imperial commander of repute to that of the chief intriguer 
of the Mughal Court. I have given a graphic description of the 
various efforts of Man Singh to install his nephew, Khusrau, on the 
Mughal throne to the exclusion of the claims of Prince Salim. I have 
also related how the plans of Raja Man Singh were foiled by the 
combined efforts of a fe^v powerful nobles headed by Sayyid Khan 
Barha and Ram Das Kachhiralia. I have narrated the entire story 
of the interview between Raja Man Singh and Ram Das Kachh^vaha, 
which escaped the notice of the contemporary writers and also of the 
modern historians, on the basis of an important MS entitled ''Khyat 
of Pathalpotlia which is in possession of the Oriental Public Library, 
Patna. 

Further, I have dealt at great length 'with the character and 
persot^lity of Raja Alan Singh, his religious beliefs and faith and 
Ins tolerant altitude toivards* other religions. I have described in 
Cliapter X Man Singh’s achievements as an Empire-builder, as a 
patron of learning and his beneficent disposition, his wits, and other 
remarkable tmits of his personality. 


I could not rest content mth a mere cataloguing o£ political 
menu and diplomatic intrigues. On the contrary, I have gone into 

J operating beneath the political events and 

mdircctly giuding Us course because I fully believe that “in a dyna- 

In® nf awakening and regeneration, of conser- 

I anon of national heritage and of constructive advance in the criss- 
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cross o£ internal and external factors, the Muse of Historj' is no 
longer satisfied with mere political affairs but it demands from its 
votaries due study of the social, cultural and economic conditions of 
the country". It is in consonance with this belief that I have dis- 
cussed in great detail the contributions of Raja Man Singh towards 
the art and architecture of the period under review and have des- 
cribed his unknown but eminent pieces of architectural work in 
Chapter XI. These go to prove not only the high political status of 
Raja Man Singh but also testify to his refined taste and aesthetic 
bent of mind. 

I started my research work on the 15 th August, 1952. I had 
much faith in the statement of Colonel Tod in his Annals of Rajas- 
than that there ivere mines of materials regarding Raja Man Singh 
at Jaipur. Later on when I tried to confirm it from the late Sri Jadu 
Nath Sarkai*, his reply ivas I'ery disappointing. He ivrote to me in 
June, 1954, from Talegaon General Hospital (Poona District) : "I 
could trace no official papers or letters of Man Singh’s time in 
Jaipur. In fact such letters begin (in Persian MS) about the year 
1626". However, I did not feel frustrated but prepared a list of all 
Che Persian manuscripts available, the only major source that I could 
depend upon, and sent the same to Sir J. N. Sarkar for his opinion 
and advice. He wrote back to me in the same year ; “The list of 
sources annexed to your letter is complete so far as Man Singh is con- 
cerned, the only- addition necessary being Nchawandi’s Maasir-i- 
Rahimi, published by the Calcutta Asiatic Society.” 

With the blessings of the late Sir J. N. Sarkar, a scholar of 
international repute, and under the able guidance of my esteemed 
teacher. Dr. K. K. Datia, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D. I continued my research 
work with rencived vigour and added strength. I travelled widely 
in Rajasthan and some parts of Northern India for the purpose of 
collecting whatever materials I could lay my hands on. Tints I 
visited Jaipur, Udaipur, Ajmer, Mathura, Brindaban, Varanasi, 
Baikatpur (Patna), Hajipur, Darbhanga and Calcutta and scaled the 
steep Kaimur hills in (he district of Sliahabad to have a complete 
vieiv of Rohtas fort — once a favourite place of occasional stay and 
rest of Raja Man Singh in Bihar. c--^ 

I spent a considerable part of my timer during seven years of 
my research work in Oriental Public Library (also known as Kliuda- 
baksha Library), Patna, going through the contemporary Persian 
records of Akbar’s period. I stayed at Calcutta for several month.s 
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and studied the Persian manuso'ipts, Imperial and District Gazctccrs, 
Historical Journals etc. at the Royal Asiatic Society Library and 
National Library, for relevant inCorniniion regarding the subject- 
matter of my thesis. I spent about two months at Varanasi and 
ransacked the old files and records of Kashi Nagri Pracharini Sabha 
for the Hindi sources of my thesis. Finally I visited Jaipur twice 
and in the course of my stay there for about two months I consulted 
the records of the State Archives of Jaipur, the Sanskrit and Rajas- 
thani manuscripts of Rajasthan Oriental Research Society^ and the 
relevant books available in Jaipur Public Library. I also visited the 
libraries of Ajmer and Udaipur in connection with my research work. 

I am deeply indebted to the Late Sir Jadu Nath Savkar for his 
valuable suggestions and kind liclp in the course o[ my research 
work. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my heartfelt reverence to 
my esteemed teacher Dr. K, K. Datia, M.A., Ph.D.. P.R.S.. Vice- 
Chancellor of the Patna University, without whose ready and un- 
grudging assistance this book would not have seen the light of day. 
His guidance sensed me as a beacon light in my endeavour to make 
my way through the dark approaches of my undertaking. 

I am also beholden to Dr. M. L. Sharma, M.A., D.Litt., 
Retired University Professor and Head of the Department of Histoi7, 
Rajasthan University, Jaipur, for his constructive criticisms of the 
controversial points in the biography of Raja Man Singh and for 
rendering me immense help during my stay at Jaipur. 

I also express iny sincere regards to Sri Shiva Swarup Varma. 
M.A., B.L., B.Ed., Ex-Educational Literature Officer. Bihar and 
Sri Krishna Mohan Varma, Language expert, Bihar Text Book Com- 
mittee, for helping me in one way or another in bringing my work 
to completion. 

I thank Sri Chaityana Swarup Varma, B,A., for the trouble he 
took in accompanying me to different places I visited during my 
study tours and for taking the photogi*aphs of the buildings and 
monuments connected with the memory of Raja Man Singh. 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do not acknowledge my obliga- 
tion to my wife, Smt. Shanti Devi, who rendered all the assistance I 
needed in continuing my work with unabated cnerg\^ and unfailing 
inspiration. 

I am also thankful to The World Press Private Ltd., Calcutta, 
for und^taking to publish this book and devoting all the care and 
attention needed to make it a nice production. 
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FOREWORD 


I congratulate Dr. Rajiva Nain Prasad for producing this Bio- 
graphy of Raja Man Singh, ^vho was one of the most prominent 
personalities in the age of the great Mughals and contributed in 
various ways towards the consolidation of Mughal political authority. 
It is a well-tvritten original work, based on different kinds of con- 
temporary sources. The materials have been collected by the ^vriter 
from records in various collections including the Jaipur Darbar 
records, and he has drawn his conclusions after a very careful scrutiny 
of these. 

After describing the heredity of Raja Man Singh, the ivriter has 
traced the successive stages of his career in the Mughal Imperial 
Service. Both as a general and a statesman, he rendered \’aluablc 
help to Akbar and his administration of Kabul, Bihar and Bengal as 
Governor of those places was successful in various ways. The writer 
has also dealt with the relationship of Raja Man Singh with Emperor 
Jahangir. He has given a critical estimate of his character and 
personality and has assessed his contribution to architecture. 

The book contains many interesting illustrations, some appen- 
dices and a critical bibliography. I hope it will be studied with 
profit by all students of Indian History. 


R. K. Datla 
Vice-Chancellor, 
Patna University. 
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Chapter I 


ANCESTORS OF RAJA MAN SINGH 

Raja Man Singh belonged to the Kachhwaha branch of the 
Kshatnyas. The Kachhwahas claim their descent from Kush, the 
second son of Raja Ramchandra of epic fame.‘ Raja Ramchandra 
was the king of Kosala and his capital was Ayodhya.- From their 
original home, Ayodhya, the Kachlnvahas migrated westward and 
ultimately settled at Gwalior.® One of the rulers of Kachhwaha 
dynasty of Gtvalior was Raja Isha Singh. His son, Raja Sorha Deva, 
conquered the territories of Dhoondar* from the Meenas and estab- 
lished his kingdom there.® 

The Genealogical Table of the rulers of Amber, which is preser- 
ved in the State Archives of Jaipur, tells us that Raja Sorha Deva 
ascended the throne on Kartik Badi 10, V. S. 1023®, i.e. 27 th Decem- 
ber, 966 A. D. and died on Magh Sudi 7, V. S. 1063^, i.e. 15th Decem- 
ber, 1006 A. D. He had married a princess of Yadava family from 
whom rvas bom Dullah Rai, who succeeded his father to the throne. 

Raja Dullah Rai ascended the throne of Dhoondar on Magh 
Sudi 7, V. S. 1063*, i.e. 15th December, 1006 A. D. and ruled until 
his death on Magh Sudi 7, V, S. 1093®, i.e. 28th November, 1036 A.D. 
He found that the Meenas who were the original inhabitants of the 
tract round about Dhoondar, hindered trade and disturbed peace 
and prosperity. The Raja routed them completely and restored order 
and security in that region. He also built a fort and named it Ram- 
garh.*® The Raja hearing that some Deccani prince had marched 
upon Gw’alior proceeded with his followers to help his kinsmen at 
Gwalior and tvas killed there.** 

Dullah Rai was succeeded by his eldest son, Kakilji. Nancy 
affirms that Kakilji founded the city of Amber and transferred his 

> Tod, Colonel, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, II, p. 346, (published in 1832) 

- Ayo<lhya is in the State of Uttar Pradesh. It is an important religious centre of 

the Hindus in Nortlicrn India. 

’ Rajputana Garettecr, p. 135, (published in 1879). 

■* Dhoondar — Territories round about Amber. It was the home of the Meenas, 

the original inhabitants of the region. 

* Nancy’s Khyat, II, pp. 4 and 45 (footnote). 

• Genealogical Table in the State Archives of Jaipur. 

’ Ibid. 

* Genealogical Table in the State Ardiives of Jaipur. 

• Ibid. 

Thirty Decisive Battles, p. 36. 

r/r Vinod, II, p. 1268. 

Thirty Decisive Battles, p. 48. 

I 
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capital there.** Vikalji, the younger broilier of Kakiiji, cstablislicd 
another branch naniecl ‘Viklawat Kachhwalia’ and settled near their 
original home at Gwalior.** 

Kakiiji succeeded his father on Magh Sudi 7, V. S. 1093,** t.tf. 
28th November, 10.36 A. D. and remained on the throne for a short 
period of a little over two ycai-s. He died on Vaisak Budi 10, V. S. 
1096**, i.e. 20ih April, 1039 A. D. Kakiiji had four sons named Hami, 
yMaghram, Dehlaii and Rahran. When Kakiiji died, the eldest son, 
Hanuji ascended the throne of Amber on Vaisak Budi 11, V. S. 1096**, 
I.e. 21st April, 1039 A. D. Hanuji was succeeded by his eldest son 
Jancldcoji on Kartik Sudi 13, V. S. 1110**, i.e. 28th October, 1053 
A. D., the latter remaining on the throne till Chaii Sudi 6, V, S. 1 127’*, 
i.e. 21sl March, 1070 A. D. Janddeo was followed by his eldest son, 
Pajjun Rai, who sal on the throne on Chait Sudi 7, V. S. 1127” i.e. 
22nd March, 1070 A. D. 

After the death of Pajjun Rai in V. S. 1151*”, i.e. 109‘1 A. D. 
Amber lapsed into obscurity for about three hundred years and no 
event of importance relating to this period is recorded in the Genea- 
logical Table in the State Ai’chives of Jaipur, svhich gives authentic 
information about the Kachlnraha rulers during this dark period of 
the history of Amber, 

Pajjun Rai was succeeded by Malayasiji on Jycslha Budi 3, V. S. 
1151*’, i.e. 20th May, 109-1 A. D. Malayasiji was in turn succeeded 
by Vijaldeoji on Phalgun Sudi 3. V. S. 1203=’, i.e. 15th Februar)', 
1H6 A. D. I’hc next ruler was Rajdcoji who ctimc to the throne 
of Amber on Srawan Sudi 5, V. S. 1236”, i.c. 25th July, 1179 A. D, 

Rajdeoji was succeeded by Kilhanji” on Pans Budi 6, V, S. 1273**, 
i.c. 16th December, 1216 A. D. He seems to have had a long reign 
extending over three score years, for the Genealogical 1 able notes 
that Kilhanji was succeeded by his eldest son Kuntalji on Kartik Budi 
9, V. S. 1333*®, i.e. 18th October, 1276 A. D. Kilhanji had another 
son named Rawat Akhairaj, svhose descendants were called Dhirau’at 

" Nattcy’s Khyat, 11, pp. 3 & 4. 

” I'ir I'itwd, II, p. 1208. 

“ Gcnciilogical Table in the State Arclihcs of Jaipur. 

** Ibid. 

“ Ibid. 

" Ibid. 

Ibid. 

» Ibid. 

” Ibid. 

" Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

” He was called Kalyandco, (Nancy, II, p. 5 ) 

“ Genealogical Table in the State Archives ol laimn 

** Ibid. •' ' 
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Kachhwahas®’. Another son of Kilhanji named Rawal Jarasi found- 
ed an independent branch called ‘Jaske Kachhwahas’ who established 
themselves in the east,®* 

Kuntaiji also had a pretty long rule and after his death, Jonsiji®® 
became the ruler of Amber on Magh Budi 10, V. S. 1374®“, i.e. 23rd 
January, 1317 A. D. Jonsiji had three sons named Udaikarnji, 
Kumoji and Gangawatji and the eldest Udaikarnji succeeded his 
father on Magh Budi 3, V. S. 1423®’, i.e. 6th November, 1366 A. D. 
Udaikarnji had eight sons, viz., 

Udaikarnji®® 


Narsingh Balo Birsingh Shcobul Patil Pitho Piche Napoji 

After the death of Udaikarn on Phalgun Budi 3, V. S. 1445®®, i.e. 
11th February, 1388 A. D. Narsinghji, his eldest son, came to the 
throne. Narsinghji was succeeded by Banbirji on Bhado Budi 6, 
V. S. 1485®'*, i.e. 16th August, 1428 A. D. Banbirji had six sons viz., 

Banbirji^ 


Udharn Rawatnaro Melakji Baroji Jaroji Biramji 

Udharnji came to the throne after the death of his father on 
A.swin Budi 12, V. S. 1496f i.e. 20th September, 1439 A. D. and he 
himself Avas succeeded by his son Chandrasenji on Margsirsh Budi 14, 
V. S. 1524®® i.e. 10th December, 1467 A. D. After Raja Chandrasen 
came Raja Prithwiraj on Phalgun Budi 5, V. S. 1559®“, i.e. 11th Feb- 
ruary, 1502 A. D. 

With the accession of Prithwiraj to the throne of Amber, the long 
period of its political stagnation came to an end. The State of Amber 
entered into an era marked by brisk political activities. According 
to Nancy, Raja Prithtviraj had seventeen sons®® but the Genealogi- 
cal Table puts the number at nineteen. Kaviraj Shyamaldas also men- 

” Nancy’s Khyat, II. p. 5. 

Ibid. 

Nancy calls him Jawansiji, II, p. S. 

Genealogical Table in the Slate Archives o[ Jaiput . 

IbhL 

« Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

+ Ibid. 

” Ibid. 

** Ibid. 

Nancy's Khyat, 11, p. 9. 
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lions this number.” Out of his so many sons only twelve seem to 
have survived as may well be inferred from’ the fact that Prithwiraj 
assigned to his sons and to their successors in perpetuity apanages 
called “Barah Kotri” or “Twelve chambers of the Kachhwaha 
House””. Raja Prithwiraj ruled for about 25 years until his death 
on ICartik Sudi 11, V. S. 1584“, i.e. 19tli November, 1527 A. D. 

Raja Prithwiraj was succeeded by his eldest son Raja Puranmal" 
on Kartik Sudi 12, V. S. 1584“, i.e. 20th November, 1527 A. D. but 
his accession to the throne was not liked by the second brother Bhim 
Singh”, tvho, therefore, conspired against the life of Raja Puranmal. 
Raja Bhim Singh was successful in his nefarious attempt. Raja 
Puranmal was murdered” on Magh Sudi 5, 'V. S. 1690”, i.e. 13th 
February, 1533 A. D. After six years of rule he was succeeded by 
Raja Bhim Singh on Magh Sudi 6, V. S. 1590”, i.c. 14th February, 
1533 A. D. 


Raja Bhim Singh could rule only for about three and a half years, 
i.e. from Magh Sudi 6, V. S. 1590” or 14th February, 1533 to Sravana 
Sudi 15, V. S. ISOS” or 16th August, 1536 A. D. The reason for 
the short tenure of his rule is shrouded in mystery. Tod explains 
that one parricide was punished by another and that Askarn, a son 
of Bhim, was instigated by his brother to put their father to death 
and to “expiate the crime by pilgrimage”’^*. Let us try to find out 
the identity of this brother of Askam alleged to have instigated the 
latter. The Genealogical Table in Jaipur Adchives tells us that Raja 
Bhim was succeeded by Raja Ratan Singh tvho ascended the throne 
of Amber on Bhado Budi 1, V. S. 1593”, i.e. 17th August, 1536 A. D. 
and ruled till Jyestha Sudi 8, V. S. 1604“, i.e. 11th June. 1547 A. D. 
This fact has also been mentioned by Nancy®*. But the Table does 
not indicate whose son Raja Ratan Singh tras. Nor is the name of 
Ratan Singh to be found amongst the nineteen sons of Raja Prithwi- 

” Pir Vinod, II, p. 127S. 

*• Noncy's Khyal, II, p. 9 (footnote). 

” Genealogical Table in Uie State Ardiivcs of Jaipur. 

*■ Nancy ^tes that Bharamal was the eldest son of Raja Prithwiraj but the Genoa- 
logiral Tabic affirms that the eldest son was Puranmal. 1 have accepted the version 
ot the latter. Afnncy's Kliyai, II, p. 9, 

** Genealogical Table in the Slate Archives oE Jaipur. 

** The ^nealogical Table notes that the name of the second son of Raja Prithtriraj 
iras Bhio Singh but Nancy holds that it was Bhim Singh. The name of Bhim 
Smgn ocwrs in the other local histories of Rajasthan and hence it has been 
accepted by me. ^ 

« Nancy*s Khyat, 11, p. 9 (footnote). 

« Genealogical Table in the State Archives of Jaipur. 


"" /6id. 
Ibid. 


** Tod, Colonel, Annals and Anllifuities of Rajasthan ^ 
Genealogical Table in the State Archives of Jaipur. 

ThSA * 


II, p. 353 (published in 1832). 


Nancy’s Khyal, II, p. 9 (Footnote). 
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raj as mentioned in the Genealogical Table in Jaipur Archives or in 
the list given by Nancy®*. Therefore, it may be safely concluded that 
Raja Ratan "was the son of Raja Bhim and it was he who instigated 
his brother Askarn to murder their father. After the murder of 
Raja Bhim Singh, the throne of Amber was usurped by Raja Ratan 
Singh, who ruled for about 1 1 years. 

Kaviraj Shyamal Das has stated that Raja Ratan Singh was mur- 
dered by Askarn, another son of Raja Prithwiraj®^. But Askam was 
not the son of Prithwiraj. His name is not to be found in the Genea- 
logical Table. Askarn was actually the son of Raja Bhim Singh. 
He \vas greatly displeased with Ratan Singh ever since the latter as- 
cended the tlirone of Amber because Askarn was himself an aspirant 
for the throne and with this end in view, he had murdered his father. 
Raja Bhim Singh. But he was outwitted by Ratan Singh, who 
snatched the throne for himself. This treachery was not forgotten by 
Askarn who by a secret conspiracy succeeded in getting Ratan Singh 
murdered on Jyestha Sudi 8, V. S. 1604®®, i.e. 11th June, 1547 A. D. 
Askarn could rule only for about a fortnight. The Genealogical 
Table indicates that he ruled from Jyestha Sudi 8, V. S. 1604 or 11th 
June, 1547 A. D. to Asarh Budi 8, V. S. 1604®® or 25th June, 1547 
A, D. The cause of this very short tenure of rule has been men- 
tioned in ‘Nancy’s Khyat’. It has been stated that Askarn adopted 
the son of his brother-in-law {i.e. wife’s brother), in open darbar and 
this was not liked by most of the courtiers. One day while Askam 
was away on pilgrimage to the Ganges they made Bharamal ascend 
the throne of Amber®^. The reason for the deposition of Askarn does 
not seem convincing. Askarn had ruled only for a fortnight and it 
hardly stands to reason that he should think of adopting anybody as 
his successor. The question of adoption on the part of a ruler comes 
only after he has consolidated his o^vn position. However, assuming 
for the time being that it ^vas a cause for his deposition, it must be 
said that it was a subsidiary rather than the primary cause. The real 
reason for such a short tenure of reign was that the people of Amber 
had begun to dislike Askam who had not only murdered his father 
but also his o^vn brother for securing the throne. This accounts for 
the general apathy on the part of the people for their ruler. Bhara- 
mal, the third son of Raja Prithwiraj, took advantage of this general 
discontent and during the absence of his nephew, himself seized 
the throne on Asarh Budi 8, V. S. 1604 or 25th June, 1547 A. D.®® 

p. 9. 

“ Vir Vinod, II. p. 1275. 

** Genealogical Tabic in the State Archives of Jaipur. 

Ibid, 

Nancy* s Khyat, II,' p. 9 (footnote). 

Genealogical Table in the State Archives of Jaipur. 
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AVhcn Askarn came to know of this coup d^cUat he at once 
fled to Delhi and sought the hclj) oC Haji Khan Pathan, a slave ol 
Shcr Khan, against Bharaiiial. Ilaji Khan Pathan marched to Amber 
with an army for ousting Bhanunal but tl)c latter was too shrewd to 
risk a battle and he entered into negotiations with the invader and 
ultimately a compromise was clTcctcd. According to it, Bhammal 
was recognized as the ruler dc jure of Amber and Askarn was given 
the tciTitory of Nanvar by way of compcnsatioti/’^ 

Soon after his accession Raja Bhnramal found himself surround- 
ed by troubles on all sides. I'^rom within he was oj)poscd by Shuja, 
who was the son of Raja Puranmal, the eldest brother of Raja 
Bharanial. From without he had to fare the evil designs of Muham- 
mad Sharifuddin Hussain, the Mughal governor of Mewat, who was 
verv keen to extend tlic territories of his Sarkar at tlic cost of Amber, 
l lie Mughal governor was joined by Sluija in his expedition against 
Raja Bhavamal since the latter wanted the chieftainship of zVinbcr 
for himself.®®. 


Shuja began to acale troubles for Raja Blinramal from within 
the tenitory of Amber. Majniin Khan Qaksal, actively supported by 
Shuja, threatened the frontier of the Raja's icmtorics. In such cir- 
cumstance, Raja Bhavamal thought it expedient to come to terms 
with the Mughal governor. He agreed to pay a fixed tribute to 
Sharifnddm and allowed his third son Jagannath and also Raj Singh 
(son of Askarn) and Kangar (son of Jagmal, a brother of Bhammal) to 
be kept as hostages by the latter.®* 

Raja Bharamal had a great friend in the Mughal Court at Agra 
in the person of Chagtai Khan. The latter communicated the news 
of the discomfiture of the Raja to the Emperor while Akbar u'as on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Shaikh Moinuddin Chisli at Ajmer in 
Emperor was informed by Chagtai Khan that 
Sharifuddin Hussain Mirza further contemplating complete 
annihilation of the Raja and the latter out of fear bad taken shelter 
m the neighbouring hills. Chagtai Khan, in order to win the sup- 
port and sympathy of the Emperor, eulogised the qualities of Raja 
haramal and remarked that “the Raja tvas eminent for trisdom and 

had conducted himself as one of those tvho 
ttere firmly bound to the sublime saddle-straps”/* The Emperor was 


‘‘Nancy’s Khyat. 11. p. 1$ (toot note). 

‘■/frw”'"""' B«cridgc. 11. p. 241. 

md[ 

»Ibid. Vmra.i.Bmood (Urdu), p. 76. Maam-vl-umara. I. p. 40. 
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further advised by the Khan to own the Raja since he would prove 
to be a tower of strength to him.®* 

The passionate appeal of Chagtai Khan produced the desired 
effect on the Emperor who was on his ^vay to Ajmer. The Emperor 
sent orders to Raja Bharamal to present himself in the imperial 
camp tvhen they reached near Amber. When the imperial camp 
moved to Deosa (20 miles east of Jaipur) it Tvas found by those pre- 
sent in it that the local inhabitants were leaving the city in panic. 
The Emperor wanted to know the cause of the flight of the 
people and he tras informed by his courtiers tliat the oppressions of 
Sharifuddin Hussain had created a sense of terror amongst the 
people residing there and for fear of further troubles at the hands of 
the Imperialists, they ^vere running away. The Mughal Emperor 
tried to allay the suspicion of the people and told them that he had 
no other intention but to do good to all mankind.®® 

Akbar directed that the headman of the place should be brought 
before him. At the close of the first day of the encampment Jaimal, 
the son of Rupsi — the headman of the district, came and paid homage 
to the Empci'or.'® 

The appearance of Jaimal did not satisfy the Emperor and he 
demanded the attendance of Rupsi in person. Thus, when Jaimal 
came into royal presence, Akbar remarked : “Jaimal’s coming can- 
not be taken into account. Rupsi must recognize our advent as a 
great gift of God and himself come and kiss the threshold”.®’ At the 
direction of the Emperor, Rupsi presented himself at the imperial 
camp at Deosa. On the folloiving day. Raja Bharamal tras presented 
by Chagtai Khan before Akbar at Sanganer (6 miles cast of Jaipur).'® 

But Umara-i-Hinood has got a different tale to tell. According 
to it Akbar wanted to meet Raja Bharamal personally but the Raja 
was not sure of the attitude of the Emperor and, therefore, sent his 
brother Rupsi and the latter's son Jaimal to Akbar in order to know 
his reaction. The two Kachlnvaha princes met the Emperor at 
Deosa. Akbar was not satisfied with the visit of these two members 
of the Kachhwaha family as he ■wanted the personal attendance of 
Raja Bharamal, the ruler of Amber. When the desire of the Emperor 
was conveyed to the Raja, the latter left his son Bhag^vant Das to look 
after the family at Amber and presented himself before the Emperor 

Akbarnama, translated by H. Beveridge, IT, p. 241. 

« Ibid. 

•• Ibid. 

Akbarnama, translated by H. Beveridge. 11, p. 241. 

Sawanih-i-Akbari, (Pensian Mss.), p. 62. 

Maasir-ul^umara, translated by H. Beveridge, I, p. 410. 

•• Akbarnama, translated by H. Beveridge, 11, p. 241. 
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at Sangancr.'’ Though Umara-i-Hinood is a work o£ later date still 
the facts stated in it seem to be convincing. Raja Bliaramal, a far- 
sighted ruler that he Avas, thought it inexpedient to meet the Empe- 
ror at the very first invitation because he was not sure of the treat- 
ment that would be meted out to him in the imperial camp. He 
^vas apprehensive because of the troubles that he suffered at the 
hands of the imperial faujdar, Sharifuddin Hussain Mirza. Thus, 
Rupsi was sent to the Emperor as the representative of the Raja, 
When Raja Bharamal saw that his brother tvas received warmly at 
the imperial camp and further when he found that Akbar wanted to 
befriend him, he decided to visit the Emperor in person at Sanganer. 
He came into the royal presence with many of his relations and lead- 
ing men of the Kachhwaha clan.’” Abul Fazl obsert'es : “His 
Majesty with his discerning glance read devotion and sincerity in the 
behaviour of the Raja and his relatives. He captured his (Raja’s) 
heart by kindness and exalted his rank”.'^ 

Umara-i-Hinood further states that Raja Bharamal tras ‘received 
very warmly by Akbar and he was conferred a matmb of 5000 and 
was admitted in the Court nobility.” 

Either in this meeting or some time after it the proposal about 
the marriage of the Kachhwaha princess with Akbar was mooted. As 
a sequel the marriage between the daughter of Raja Bharamal and 
Akbar, the Mughal Emperor, was celebrated in the most befitting 
manner at Sambhar (^Ijniles west of Jaipur) in March, 1562.” The 
marriage had its rewards for the Kachhwahas. The Emperor at once 
ordered Sharifuddin Hussain Mirza to produce the hostages and 
return the booty to Raja Bharamal. Immediately on receiving the 
order, the Mirza produced Jagannath Singh, Rajsingh and Kangar 
(who were kept as hostages) before the Emperor and they were given 
back to the Raja with due courtesy and honour. This tvas not the 
only retrard. Kuar Bhagwant Das and Kuar Man Singh, son and 
pndson respectively of Bharamal, ivere given high offices in the 
mperial Service. They attached themselves to the camp of the 
Emperor and proceeded on to the capital.” 

From now onwards Raja Bharamal continued to rule Amber 
undisturbed, and he gradually rose to eminence. He was given the 
mansab of 5000.” He served the Mughal Emperor in different capa- 

"Umaro i-Hinood, (Urdu), p. 76. 

translated by H. Beveridge, 11, p. 241 

lotd.f p. 242. * 

” Utnara-t-^Hinood^ p. 76. 

'Mftftarnanio, translated by H. Beveridge, II, p. 243 
Sammh-i-Akbari, (PersLiii Ms.l. «. 52 bv ^ 

^Akbarnatna, translated by H. Beveridge, II, p. 243 , 

Maasir-ul-umara, translated by H. Bweridge,*^!, p. 410 
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cities. He remained on the throne of Amber for over twenty-five 
years, i.e. from June, 1647 to January, 1573.’® 

Raja Bharamal was succeeded by his eldest son, Raja Bhagwant 
Das, who ascended the throne of Amber on Magh Sudi 6, V. S. 1630,” 
i.e. 7th February, 1573. Raja Bhag^vant Das was a powerful general 
and an able administrator. He showed great valour in the battle of 
Sarnal” (Gujarat) in which he endangered his life for the cause of 
the Emperor. For this noble service he was honoured by the Empe- 
ror ivith the grant of ‘danka’ (Drum) and flag. He rendered valu- 
able services to Akbar in Gujarat expedition of 1572. Raja Bhagwant 
Das also successfully held the governorship of the Punjab for about 
seven years (i.e. 1582-’89). He was a Punch-hazari Mansabdar of the 
Mughal Empire and he died at Lahore in November, 1589.” 

Raja Bhagwant Das was succeeded by Raja Man Singh on Magh 
Budi 5, V. S. 1646, i.e. 11th January, 1590.®" 


** Genealogical Table in the State Archives of Jaipur. 

Ibid. 

In this battle Akbar had attacked the Afghan rebel, Ibrahim Hussain Mirra, 
with a small force of 200 in 1672. 

Maasir-uhumara, translated by H. Beveridge, I, p. 405. 

Ahbarnamaj translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. 863. 

Genealogical Tabic in the SUtc Archives of Jaipur. 
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PARENTAGE OF RAJA MAN SINGH 

The story o£ the parentage of Man Singh is highly confusing and 
^nflicting views have been expressed about it by dilferent witers. 
Some of the contemporary Muslim historians are of the opinion that 
Man Singh was the son of Raja Bhagwan Das ivhereas some others 
/hold the view that Raja Bhagwant Das was the father of Man Singh, 
iThe European historians like Colonel Tod and V. A. Smith affirm 
I that Man Singh was the adopted son of Raja Bhagwan Das. The 
Rajput chroniclers like Nancy state tliat Raja Bhagwan Das was the 
father of Man Singh ivhereas some of the Rajasthani Khyats tell us 
[ that Man Singh was the son of Raja Bhag^rant Das. 

Let us study the question by referring to the different contem- 
porary sources and arrive at some definite conclusion. 

Amongst the contemporary Muslim historians of the period 
under review, the first name that strikes us is that of Kluvaja 
Nizamuddin Ahmad ^vho was a contemporary of Akbar and %vas in 
his service for many years. In his book ^Tabaqat-i-Akbari' he wites 
that Bihari Mai was the first Rajput prince to enter into the service 
of the Mughal Emperor. His son's name ^vas Bhagwan Das and the 
latter’s son was Man Singh and all the three became kings of Amber 
in right succession.^ 

Shaikh Abdul Qadir Badaoni was another contemporary Muslim 
historian. In his 'Miintakhab-uUTawariW Badaoni states that 
Man Singh was the son of Raja Bhagwan Das.^ 

Muhammad Qasim Firishta in his book 'Tarikh^i-Firishta* notes 
tliat Bharamal, Bhag^van Das and Man Singh 'ivere the successive 
rulers of Amber.® 

In his ‘Memoirs' Emperor Jahangir strikes a different note. He 
mentions that Raja Bhagwan Das was the uncle of Man Singh and 
he also enumerates the names of the three sons of Raja Bhag^van Das, 
viz,, Ramjee, Bijai Ram and Shyam Ram, 

translated in Elliot History of India, V, pp. 273, 346, 361, 

* Muniakhab-ut-Tamarikh, translated hy W. H. towe, II pn. 144 233 

* pnWj-i-FjrKij/a, translated by Briggs, U, pp. 236. 237, 252, 253, 258, 259. 

Jahangtrnamah, (Persian MS), p. 47A. written in 1029 A.H. i.e. 1620 A.D 
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At another place, the Emperor mites that Man Singh’s father’s 
name was Bhaku Das and his grandfather was Bharamal, 

® lijJ {J^ ^ J f •'* 

Here the confusion deepens and the question arises as to who 
was this Bhaku Das. 

Abul Fazl belongs to that school of contemporary Muslim his- 
torians who believe that Man Singh was the son of Raja Bhagwant 
Das, the heir to Raja Bihari Mai.® He further states that Raja 
Bhagwant Das was the eldest son of Raja Biharimal.’ 

In ‘Maasir-i-Jahangiri’ the word Bhagunath Das has been used 
in place of Bhagwan Das or Bhagivant Das.® 

Thus, so far ive liavc this much of information that according 
to Khwaja Nizamuddin Ahmad, Shaikh Abdul Qadir Badaoni and 
Muhammad Qasim Firishla, Man Singh was the son of Raja Bhagtvan 
Das but Abul Fazl, the Court historian of Akbar, notes that Man 
Singh was the son of Raja Bhagwant Das. Emperor Jahangir opines 
that Man Singh was the nephew of Bhagivan Das and the son of 
Bhaku Das. On the basis of the above information, no definite con- 
clusion can be arrived at about the parentage of Man Singh. 

Let us see ft the contemporary Hindu sources help us in coming 
to any definite conclusion on this point. 

The Khyals of Banki Das inform us that Raja Bharamal had six 
sons named Bhagivant Das, Bhagwan Das, Raja Jagannath, Singhaldi, 
Sundar Das and Sadul. It further notes that Man Singh was the son 
of Bhagwant Das.” '• 

Sri Krishna Rai mentions in his ‘Kachhwaha’s Vansawali’ that 
Raja Bhagivant Das became the king of Amber and Bhagwan Das 
ascended the throne of Lat'ana. He further states that Raja Bhag- 
want had five sons and two daughters, viz., Raja Man Singh, Madho 
Singh, Sur Singh, Banmali Das and Kanji and his daughter’s names 
were respectively Manbhavati and Kusumvati who died in infancy.*® 

Let us examine ivhat Nancy has to say about it. According to 
Pandit Gourishankar Hirachand Ojha, Muhnot Nancy composed his 
Khyats betiveen 1707 V. S. and 1722 V. S. (i.e. between 1650 A. D. 
and 1665 A. D.).*’ Nancy has given a list of ten sons of Raja 

‘/bid, p. 22 (b). • 

^ /Ihhmnama, translated by IT. Bevendge, IT, p. 244. 

’ Akbarnatna, translated by II. Bwcridfre, IT, p. 242. 

^ MaaurA-JabatJffir, (Persian Ms.) p. 8b. 

^ Banki Das ri Khyat, edited by Narottam Das Sivami, IChyar' Nos. 1413, 1‘415, 
• p. 124. 

Kachhwaha's VansaxvaU, by Krishna Rai (Rajasthani MS), pp. 34b & 35b. 

” Pt Gourishankar Hirachand Ojha's Article entitled ''An enigma in the history of 

Kachhxvahas*\ (Madhuri, 1920, p. 700). 
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Bharamal, viz., Bhagwant Das, Raja Bhagxvan Das, Bhopat, Salhadi, 
Sadul, Sundar, Prithwidip, Rupchand, Parsuram and Raja Jagati- 
nath.^“ Nancy further points out that Raja Bhagwan Das became 
the ruler of Amber after Raja Bharamal,” He has also ^ven a 
Genealogical Table in which he has indicated the descendants of 
Raja Bhag^van Das, In this Table, Nancy has shown that Man Singh 
was the eldest son of Raja Bhagwan Das : 

Raja Bhagwan Das^* 

! 

Raja Man Madhava Sur Pratap Kanh Chandra- Har- Banmali Bhira 
Singh Singh Singh Singh Sen das Das Singh 

Nancy writes that Bhagwant Das had two sons named Mohan 
Das and Akheraj.^® 

Pandit Gouri Shankar Hirachand Ojha comes forward to throw 
some light on this complicated issue with four Khyats which he dis- 
covered in Jaipur. In one of these, there is mention of ten sons of 
Bharamal, viz., Bhagwant Das, Bhagtvan Das, Jagannath, Parsuram, 
Sardul, Salhadi, Sundar Das, Prithwidip, Ramchandra and Vithal 
Das. This Khyat also enumerates the names of the four sons of 
Bhagrvant Das viz., Man Singh, Madhava Singh, Sur Singh and 
Banmali Das. It further confirms the fact that Raja Man Singh 
succeeded his father as the ruler of Amber. It also tells us that 
Bhagtvan Das had three sons named Akheraj, Harram and Arjun.” 

In the second Khyat, the following ten sons have been assigned 
to Raja Bharamal ; 

Bhagtvantdas, Sundar Das, Prithwidip, Bhagwan Das, Rupsi or 
Rupchand, Jagannath, Mahesh Das, Sadul, Mopat and Parsuram. 

This Khyat also asserts that Bhagwant Das ascended the throne 
of Amber and further tells us that Bhagrvan Das rvas the ruler of 
Lavayan or Lavan and he had two sons named Akheraj and Hirde- 
ram. It also confirms the fact that Min Singh, became the ruler of 
Amber after the death of Bhagwant Das.” 

The third and fourth Khyats in possession of Pandit Ojha affirm 
that Bhagrvant Das became the ruler of Amber after Raja Bharamal 
and on the death of Raja Bhagirant, his eldest son. Raja Man Singh 
ascended the throne.^’ ° 


Nancy’s Khyat, II, p. 13. 
” Ibid, 

** Ibid. 


” Ibid, p. 18. 

*'Pt. Gourishankar Hirachand Ojha'<! Article emit 
(Madhuri, 1926, p. 76 Q. 

“ Ibid. 


**An enigma in the history 
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The Genealogical Table in the State Archives of Jaipur gives 
the following table with regard to the descendants of Raja Bharamal. 

Bharamal 

I 

Bhagwant Das Bhagivan Das Jagannath 

(He ruled the State) 

Poet Bhusan further confirms that Man Singh ivas the son of 
Bhagivant Das when he quotes the following lines : 

'Eft, 

qr^r sprsnil 1 

aiET 3Tqr»r^ qrwt 

f^JT fqJT ^ 

%% ^T5n iHTuw «nl qicraiR 3jt, 

tn^ qrawif jiw »ir % T 

Translation : “Akbar received greatness from Man Singh, the 
son of Bhagtvani Das and then again from the 
manly Jagat Singh. Bhusan states that Jehangir 
got it from Man Singh and Shahjahan from world 
renotvned Jai Singh, Aurangzeb has received 
honour from Ram Singh and will continuously 
! get from the dynasty of Kachhwahas. Other 

Rajas and Princes received honours from the 
Emperors (i.e. the Mughal Emperors) while the 
latter received honours and greatness from the 
House of Man Singh”. 

Vans Bhaskari® also asserts that Man Singh was the son of Bhag- 
want Das. It observes ; 

pt «niscr w *rR 
^55^ flq t, qiE5^ siiTf l^sntr 1 

Translation : "A son was born to Bhagtvant whom he named 
Man. Akbar is the brother-in-law of Bhagwant 
' by virtue of matrimonial alliance.” 


»• Bhusan-nharth}, edited by .Sri Hnrdayiilu .Singli. I, Verse No. 32 n 2H1 fntih 
li'ilictl from Indian Press l*td., Preiyac). » i i \ijhu 

*• Vati^ Bhasknr, VU, p, 22S4. 
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Pandit Pundarik Vithal, a great musician of Akbar's time, wote 
a treatise on music named '^Ragmanjarr. He \\7is in the ser\dce of 
Madhava Singh of Amber who was a son of Bhagrvant Das and also 
the brother of Man Singh. In this book, he describes the greatness 
of his master, Madhava Singh and casually refers to his parentage. 

feiPit 

fif r ^ i 

3??5^ 

’I wrt ’T^ 

5Rfcr «ppr qTWT^rf^ 

Tramlalion : “Maharajadhiraj Rajeshwar (Sri Bharah Mall), 
the lamp of Shree Kachhapa dynasty, the ivieldcr 
of mighty authority, like the bright Sun in the 
sk)^ Tvas born of Raja Prithwiraj. Like the gem 
of the earth and Indra of the Universe, the 
bravest of the brave, Sri Bhagwant Das was his 
son. He begot two sons, Madhava and Man 
Singh, who were exceedingly modest, brave, reli- 
gious, skilled in warfare like Sahasrabahu in dis- . 
play of their power and generosity and were 
Lords of the entire universe. Both of them 
(Madhava Singh and Man Singh) were just like 
the t^vo arms of Emperor Akbar. 

Endowed with high quality of statesmanship. 
Emperor Akbar was superior to even Indra in 
power and pelf. He was just like Merit (moun- 
tain) on the firmament of the Earth. All the, 
other kings were like stars but these two con- 
querors of the world, Madhava Singh and Man 
Singh, shone like Moon and Sun/" 

I'luis, Pandit Vithal states that Madha\^ Singh and Man Singh 
^\'crc the sons of Bhag^vant Das and ^tlic^y svere buhvark of strength 
to Akbar, Since the name oi ^laaha\a Das comes first ancT that^f 

Pitmlarik VUUat, Pantlit, Rn/jrnnnjrtri, p. !, (published by An'^bbiisan Press, 

PoonaV 
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Man Singh after him in the above stanza, it leads J^andit Gourishankar 
Hirachand to conclude that Madhava Singh was the elder of tlie two-®* 

But Pandit Ojha is mistaken in his view. If Madhava Singh 
had been elder, he would have succeeded to the throne of Amber 
and not Man Singh after the death of Raja Bhagirant Das. Besides, 
all the Khyals that are mentioned above contend that Man Singh ivas 
the eldest and Madhava Singh Avas the second son of BhagAvant Das. 
If Pandit Vithal first mentions the name of MadhaA'a Singh and then 
that of Man Singh, it Avas not because MadhaA'a Singh AV'as the elder 
but because he Avas the master and employer of the Pandit and out 
of respect for his master, he did so. It Avas at the direction of 
MadhaA'a Singh that Pandit Vithal uTote his book “Ragmanjari". 
This fact is borne out by the folloAV'ing lines of the book : 

spifiiicr 

i““ 

Tratislation : “There are many Avho are astrologers, physicians, 
philosophers, logicians and grammarians but none 
A'ersed in music is found. On these Avords of 
Sri Madhava Singh, after paying due obeisance to 
Lord Ganesh, Ragmanjari is being composed by 
Brahman Vithal." 

Under this circumstance, it is quite natural that the Court musi- 
cian should pay due respect to his employew by mentioning the name 
of Madhava Singh before that of Man Singh Avith AV'hom he had no 
concern. Besides, Pandit Vithal compares MadhaA'a Singh to the 
Moon and Man Singh to the Sun and thus involuntarily makes Man 
Singh superior to Madhava Singh since Sun has ahvays been regarded 
as superior to Moon. 

The fact that Man Singh Avas the son of Bhagivant Das is fur- 
ther corroborated by a Stone Inscription Avhich is lying at present 
in the Archaeological Museum at Amber. This Stone Inscription 
belongs to V. S. 1669, Phalgun Sudi 5, i.e. 26th February, 1612, A. D. 
and thus furnishes a valuable evidence about the parentage of Man 
Singh. This Inscription traces the genealogy of Raja Man Singh 
right from Raja PrithAviraj, viz. ; 


‘An enigma in the history of the Kachhwahas’, (Madhuri, 1926, p. 766). 
” Pundarik Vithal, Pandit, Ragmanjarf, p. 2. 
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'fii^ ^ '' ?ift*r5«nfWtc ^iff hSit ^rsjt ^dHl5J ^kp^rfirs^ i 

fcSHs® sft ^i5fr dcgsr Mr ^iRf>T«5 ?R3^ ^ ’Cistr i »iw5t^ra 5Rp 

?[5B ^wfir senr «RnEr ?r»i^cr i ^fror am 

froamr? sftaiw^f^sf va»i? a^KwiJf §jf f i 

sra Twrfita sftqai^? gitr^fr g^ w^gCrfccr firaf i fks:* h 

?ra TOkr^T fkfcqJi « crfif#f i ?i?mngaTk'ii! u 

Translation : "On Sunday, 5th day o£ Phalgun Shukla, V. S. 

1669, Saka Era 1534, during the reign ot 
Emperor Jahangir, this fort, well and garden 
named Rajgarh was built by celebrated Maha- 
rajadhiraj Sri Man Singh, the greatest among the 
kings, the vanquisher of the entire foes with his 
prowess and the conqueror of the entire universe, 
was the son of Bhagivant Das, rvho was the son 
of Bharamal, the latter was the son of Raja 
Prithwiraj, the most respected amongst the rulers 
of Raghu Dynasty and the gem among the 
Kachhwahas. This was completed under the 
supervision of Priest Pitamber, the son of holy 
Priest, Padamakar. Several artisans besides the 
governor of the place and his subordinates were 
employed in this enterprise.” 

Another important piece of evidence in this connection has been 
furnished by the Wall Inscription of the Govinddeo Temple at 
Brindaban. ^ The inscriptions are both in Hindi and Sanskrit. The 
Hindi Inscription is as follows : 

lk?M<m»TfRT5r «ftin?rRr- 

Translation : "This temple of Shri Govinddeo in the Yogapith 
of^ Brindaban was constructed by Shri Maha- 
rajadhiraj Shri Man Singh, the son of Shri 
Bhagwant Das Ji, descendant of Shri Karmakul 
Shri Emperor Prithwiraj during the reign of 
Shri Akbar Shah in Samvat 34.” 

The Sanskrit Inscription states : 

sgluflifroor 

*iT-if«rc555ncr ^ 
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Translation : ", . . The temple was constructed by Sri Man 

Singh, son of Bhagivat Das, son of Bharah Mall, 

. . . scion of Emperor Brithwiraj. . 

Let us now examine the European sources to see if they can give 
us any correct information on this point. 

Colonel Tod, ivho has ivritten a comprehensive history of 
Rajputana, observes that Bhagivan Das succeeded Raja Bharamal to 
the throne of Amber and he had three more brothers named Surat 
Singh, Madhava Singh and Jagat Singh. He further stales that Man 
Singh was the son of Jagat Singh and he ascended the throne of 
Amber after the death of Bhagwan Das.** 

Mr. V. A. Smith holds the opinion that Man Singh was the 
adopted son of Raja Bhagivan Das, for he notes : “Man Singh's 
father, or more accurately adoptive father. Raja Bhagwan Das of 
Amber or Jaipur had done the Emperor good scn'icc. . 

H. Blochmann writes that "European historians mention Man 
Singh as the adopted son of Raja Bhagivan Das”*® but he does not 
state the name of any European historian. 

Amongst the modern historians of Rajasthan, the most reputed 
is the late Rai Bahadur Gouri Shankar Hirachand Ojha. He has 
stated that Man Singh was the second son of Bhagwant Das, and was 
adopted by Bhagwan Das, the ruler of Ambei'.** 

In the midst of these conflicting opinions, let us now apply the 
principle of elimination and try to come to some definite conclusion. 
First of all, we should consider the version of Colonel Tod. He 
notes that Bhagivan Das had three more brothers named Surat Singh, 
Madhava Singh and Jagat Singh. The first objection that can be 
raised against the statement is that Colonel Tod has not quoted any 
authority on the basis of which he has drawn the above conclusion. 
The second objection to it is that all the Hindu sources more 
especially the Stone Inscriptions of Amber and Brindaban, Ragman- 
jari and Akbarnama have stated emphatically that Man Singh was 
the son of Raja Bhagivant Das. Moreover, the contemporary Muslim 
writers like Badaoni, Firishta and Khwaja Nizamuddin have observed 
that Bhagwan Das was the father of Man Singh. None of them has 
referred to Jagat Singh as being the father of Man Singh. Besides, 
there is another point in the observation of Colonel Tod that has to 
be taken into consideration. He states that Madhava Singh tvas a 
brother of Raja Bhagivan Das. The "Ragmanjari" and the other 


Tod, Colonel, Annals nnd Antiquities of Rajastkan, 11, p. 353 (footnote). 
=* Smith, V. A., Ahbar The Greet Mofral, p. 242. 

AinA^Ahbarif translated by H, Blochmann, I, o. 339. 

Ojha, Gouri Shankar Hirachand, History of Udaipur ^ III, p, 738. 
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Hindu sources have clearly mentioned that Man Singh and Madliava 
Singh were own brothers, being the sons of Bhag^vant or Bhagwan 
Das. Thus the contention of Colonel Tod does not seem to be correct. 

Let us consider in this connection the question whether Bhag^vant 
Das and Bhagivan Das ^v^ere identical or two different persons. The 
Rajasthani Khyats and Genealogical Tables of the Kachhwaha rulers 
of Amber have clearly stated that Bhagwant and Bhagwan Das were 
two different persons and both were sons of Raja BharamaL This view 
has been accepted by the reputed historians of Rajasthan, namely Pt. 
Gourishankar Hirachand Ojha®* and Dr. Raghubir Sinh.-® All these 
lead us to believe that Bhagwant Das and Bhagwan Das were two 
different persons though sons of the same father. Let us now ascer- 
tain the truth as to ^vho was the elder son of Raja Bharamal. 

The Genealogical Table in Jaipur Archives, the different Rajas- 
thani Khyats and the Stone Inscriptions of Amber Museum and 
Govinddeva temple at Brindaban affirm Chat Raja Bhag^vant Das was 
the eldest son and successor of Raja Bharamal. Besides, Abul Fazl, 
the Court historian of Akbar, also asserts that Raja Bhagivant Das was 
the eldest son of Raja Bharamal.®® 

These obsen^ations lead us to conclude that Bhagwant Das was 
the eldest son of Raja Bharamal and on the death of the latter, Raja 
Bhagwant ascended the throne of Amber on Magh Sudi 6, V. S. 1630, 
i.e. 7th February, 1573 A, D, 

It uTis the same Raja Bhagwant who was a leading noble of Akbaris 
Court and took conspicuous part in some of the important campaigns 
organised on behalf of the Mughal Emperor. 

* Now, the question arises as to whose son was Man Singh. Akbar- 
nama, Jahangimamahj^^ Banki Dafs Khyat, Kachhwaha's Vansawali, 
Poet Bhtisan, Vansbhaskary Ragmanjarij the Genealogical Table in 
Jaipur Archives — all assert that Man Singh was the son of Raja 
Bhag^vant Das. The most convincing proof in its support is to be 
found in the Stone Inscriptions of Amber museum and Govinddeva 
temple at Brindaban which trace the genealogy of the Amber rulers 
right from Raja Prith^viraj and state unequivocally that Raja Bhag- 
want Das was the father of Man Singh. It may be regarded as a highly 
important piece of evidence belonging to the age of Kuar Man Singh. 
Thus, these evidences belie the contention that the Kuar was the 
natural or the adopted son of Raja Bhag^van Das. It would be more 
historically true to say that Man Singh ascended the throne of Amber 


« Sm®* Hirachand, History of Udaipur, HI. p. 738. 

M Purva-ddhunik Rajasthan, p. 74 (footnote) 

••Ahhamama, translated by H. Beveridge, 11, p. 242 ' 

f&’Z’e nf'pl? Bhaku Das It may be the 

shorter name otBhagunath (used tn Maasir-i-Jahangiri) hr Bhagwant Das. 
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by the Law of Primogeniture, being the eldest son of Raja Bhagtvant 
Das. 

Further, if some contemporary Muslim historians like Nizamud- 
din, Firishta and Badaoni stated that Man Singh was the son of 
Bhagtvan Das, their evidence cannot be regarded as authentic, for 
there was great likelihood of their being confused between Bhagtvant 
and Bhagtvan Das. They perhaps chose the latter name as it was 
easier to write or express in the Persian language. 

Moreover, it appears strange that Bhagivan Das should adopt Man 
Singh when he himself had several sons. The first Khyat in the col- 
lection of Pandit Gourishankar Hirachand Ojha tells us that Raja 
Bhagtvan Das had three sons named Akheraj, Harram and Arjun. 
The second Khyat of Pandit Ojha further tells us that Bhagwan Das 
tvas the ruler of Lavayan or Lavan and he liad itvo sons named Hirde- 
ram and Akheraj. The ‘ Kachlnuaha’s Vausawali’ observes that Raja 
Bhagwan Das was called “ Bankawal”^- (the brave). Thus, it can be 
safely said that Man Singh ^vas not the natural or adopted son of Raja 
Bhagwan Das but was his nephew as slated in JahangirnamahJ'^ 

Kuar Man Singh, eldest son of Raja Bhagtvant Das, tvas born on 
Sunday, Pans Budi 13, V. S. 1607, i.e. 21st December, 1550 A. D.** 
His mother's name was Rani Bhagoti (Bhagwati) Pawar, the chief wife 
of Raja Bhagtvant Das.*® On the birth of the Kuar, the astrologers 
predicted a brilliant and prosperous career for him. But they also 
sounded an ominous note, for they informed Raja Bharamal that on 
account of the influence of some evil stars, the boy tras likely to fall 
in trouble. They further advised the Raja that in order to w'ard off 
the danger, special arrangement for the Kuar’s stay should be made 
at a place atvay from Amber for a period of twelve years.*® On the 
advice of astrologers. Raja Bharamal, grandfather of the Kuar, got a 
palace built for Man Singh at Muazzamabad (forty miles south of 
Amber).*' 

Kuar Man Singh was sent to the new palace at Muazzamabad 
under the guardianship of his mother. A band of one hundred boys 
to serve as friends and playmates accompanied the Kuar. Rani 
Bhagoti made suitable arrangements for the education of the Kuar. 
The latter tvas given a special training in the arts of archery, horse- 
riding and sword-fighting. By the time, the Kuar attained the age of 
twelve, he obtained high proficiency in military training. Though 
still a boy, he showed all the traits of an accomplished soldier. 

KacMnuaha’s Vansawali, (Rajasthani MS), p. 33 (b). 

*’ JahatiRirnatnah, (Persian MS), p. 47 (a). 

“ Genealogical Table in the State Archives of Jaipur. 

Fanand Daulat Maharajah Sri Man Singhji I, (MS), p. 1. 

’• Kachhxvaha's Vansawali (MS), p. 34. 

"Fanand Daula! Maharajah Sri Man Singhji, pp. 1-2. 
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In 1562, Kuar Man Singh returned to Amber and his arrival 
coincided with the marriage of the daughter of Raja Bharamal ivith, 
Akbar. Though the Kuar was dark in complexion he ivon the admi- 
ration of the Emperor by his charming manners and amiable disposi- 
tion.®* The olive complexioned” Kuar was appointed in the Imperial 
Mughal Service in 1562 ; for Abul Fazl states : “Man Singh, the son of 
Raja Bhagwant Das, the heir of Raja Bihari Mai was then exalted 
by the auspicious ray of His Majesty's glance and ivas made a perma- 
nent sen^ant”.*® 


" Ibid, 


^ century work named ''Is/t\ifar rifas 

Kuar Man Sinsh he int* Akbar saw the dark complexion of 

God u-as distr^butinp^'hAr«i^ * Where were you when 

Majcsivj I heaven?” Promptly came the reply, 'Tour 

valour and manliness wh£ that time but I was present to receive 

In mv oDlnlon h Mercy ivas distributing the sanie.^’ 

and as cannot be accept “ hgment of imagination of the later writers 
^^Akbarnama, translated by H. Beveridge, ir, p, 244, 
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KUAR MAN SINGH 

IN THE MUGHAL IMPERIAL SERVICE 

Kuar Man Sing h entered the Mughal Imperial Service in 1562 at 
the apfe o£_twelv e.* He military trainin p- under the 

guidance of Emperor Akbar and proved to be one of his ablest and 
most trusted generals. T he Kuar and his father, Raja Bhaecwant Das . 
received from the Mughal Emp eror important assignments which bo th 
oF them tulhlled with admirable skill, courage and loresiahtT The 
first opportunity of serwng Akbar came at the time of the siege of 
Rantliambhor. 

Ranthambor, during the Mughal period, was a fort of great 
importance on account of its impregnable position. 'FRe fort is about 
200 miles south-west of Delhi. During the reign of Akbar it was the 
stronghold of the Hara section of the Chauhan clan in Rajputana. 
They held the fort as a fief of the ruler of Mewar.® 

Akbar was anxious to establish his hegemony over the whole of 
Rajputana. He was conscious of the fact that his desire would not 
be fulfilled unless he secured control over the fort of Ranthambhor, 
which was the seat of a powerful section of the Rajputs. So on 21st 
December, 1568, Akbar marched from Agra with a large army and 
reached Ranthambhor on 10th February, 1569.® 

There seems to be a lot of exaggeration and inaccuracy in the 
accounts of the contemporary Muslim and European writers regard- 
ing the conquest of the formidable fort of Ranthambhor. Tod in his 
"Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan" has given a graphic descrip- 
tion of the siege and capture of this fortress of Rajasthan. Tod 
states : 

“Ranthambhor was an early object of Akbar’s attention, 
who besieged it in person. He had been some time before 
its impregnable walls without the hope of its surrender, 
when Bhagwan Das of Amber and his son, the more cele- 
brated Raja Maun, who had not only tendered their alle- 
giance to Akbar, but allied themselves to him by marriage, 
determined to use their influence to make Soorjun Hara 

* Akbarnama, translated by H. Beveridge, ir, p. 244. 

’Tod, Colonel, Annals and Antiquities of Rafaslhanj II, pp. 472-73 (published 

in London, 1832). 

* TabaqaN^Akbarh translated by B. De, II, p. 552. 

Ahbarnnma, translated by. H. Beveridge, II, pp. 489 & 494. 
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faithless to his pledge to hold the castle as a fief of Chectore. 
That courtesy which is never laid aside amongst belligerent 
Rajpoots, obtained Raja Maun access to the castle, and the 
Emperor accompanied in the guise of a mace-bearer. While 
conversing, an uncle of the Rao recognized the Emperor, and 
with that sudden impulse which arises from respect, took the 
mace from his hand and placed Akbar on the 'cushion* of 
the governor of the castle. Akbar’s presence of mind did not 
forsake him and he said ‘^\^ell, Rao Soorjun 1 What is to be 
done ?' which was replied to by Raja Maun 'Leave the Rana, 
give up Ranthamblior and become the servant of the king, 
with high honours and office.' The preferred bribe was in- 
deed magnificent ; the government of fifty-two districts, 
wliose revenue to be appropriated without inquiry, on fur- 
nishing the customary contingent and liberty to name any 
other terms, which should be solemnly guaranteed by the 
king. 

A treaty was drawn up upon the spot, and mediated by 
the Prince of Amber, (Jaipur) which presents a good picture 
of Hindu feeling. The terms were : (i) that the chiefs of 
Boondi should be exempted from that custom, degrading to 
a Rajpoot, of sending a Dola (bride) to the royal harem, 
(ii) Exemption from the jezeya or poll tax. (iii) That the 
chiefs of Boondi should not be coinpelled to cross the Attoc. 
(fv) That the vassals of Boondi should be exempted from the 
obligation of sending their ^vives or female relatives "to hold 
a stall in the Meena Bazar" at the palace, on the festival of 
Noroza. (v) That they should have the privilege of entering 
the Dewan-aum or "hall of audience' completely armed, (vi) 
That their sacred edifices should be respected. (v«) That 
they should never be placed under the command of a Hindu 
leader.^ (uiw‘) That their horses should not be branded with 
the imperial dagh (Stamp), (ix) That they should be allowed 
to beat their nakarras or ‘kettle-drums' in the streets of the 
capital, as far as the Lai Davwaja (Red Gate) and that they 
should not be commanded to make the 'prostration' (Sijdah) 
on entering the Presence, (x) That Boondi should be to the 
Haras what Delhi ^vas to the king, who should guarantee 
them from any change of capital/’® 

This detailed story, as told by Colonel Tod, is worthy of critical 


‘Muslim’ because why should a Hindu 
command of a fellow Hindu leader? 

hi of Rajasthan, II. pp. 472-73 (piihlishcd 
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consideration. The Colonel informs us that the above mentioned des- 
cription is based on materials supplied by the State of Bundi.® 

Let us examine the question whether Kuar Man Singh played 
the role of a mediator as depicted by Colonel Tod. Kuar Man Singh 
was only 18 years old {Being born in December, 1550) when Akbar 
besieged the fortress of Ranthambhor. The statement of Tod that 
the Kuar entered the fort accompanied by Akbar disguised as a macc- 
bearer is not convincing. How could Emperor Akbar, a man of great 
foresight and sound judgment, risk his life by entering into the impreg- 
nable fortress of his enemies attended, by a lad of eighteen ? Besides, 
along with Kuar Man Singh, there was present in the Mughal camp. 
R aja Bhagu^ant Das — ^an experienced diplomat and veteran warrior 
of the imperial Cuuil. "“-Assuming for the time being that Akbar 
visited the enemy’s camp inside the fort of Ranthambhor, it is not 
understandable why he chose Kuar Man instead of Raja Bhagwant ? 
Moreover, the then State capital of tlie Mughals Avas not Delhi but 
Agra. Then Avhy should “Bundi be to tlie Haras what Delhi was to 
the king” (Akbar) as stated by Colonel Tod ? These arc the doubts 
which assail us while examining the statement of Tod. Let us sec 
what other contemporary writers have to say in this matter. 

Abul Fazl observes : “Surjan’s heart gave way. He took re- 
course to the intcrcc.ssion of the courtier^ 
and sent his sons Duda and Bhoj to Court. 
They asked forgiveness for their father’s 
offences and requested that they might be 
allowed to perform the prostration. Tlicir 
request was granted. They were given 
robes of honour and sent back to their 
. father.’” 

The Court historian is too brief in his version to enable any satisfac- 
tory conclusion being arrived at on its basis. 

Khwaja Nizamuddin, however, in his Tabaqal-i-Akbari, has 
detailed the circumstances under which Surjan Kara had to surrender 
to the Mughals. He mates : 

“In the beginning of March, 1569, His Majesty tuimcd 
the bridle of his attention to the conquest of the - fort of 
Ranthambhor and surrounded it as the circumference 
encloses the centre. Batteries having been careied forward 
and Sabats having been created, breeches were made in 
several places by cannon shots. When Surjan, the ruler of 
the fort saw the condition of things, he fell from the zenith 


• Ibid. 

' Ahbarnama, translated by H, Beveridge, 11, p. 434. 
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of pride and hauteur to the nadir of helplessness and sent 
his sons named Duda and Bhoj out of the fort and asked for 
protection. His Majesty shouted kindness to them, as they 
came ^vith humility and piteous lamentations to the thresh- 
old, which ^vas splendid like the sky and pardoned their 
offences. He sent Husain Quit Khan who had the title of 
Khanjahan into the fort so that he might comfort Surjan Rai 
and bring him to render homage. The latter came xvith 
sincerity and loplty and was included in the band of the 
imperial servants .... the fort ivas taken and on the folloiv- 
ing day, His Majesty went to inspect the fort. The govern- 
ment and the defence of the fort Avas entrusted to Mehtar 
Khan and standards ^vere raised for a return to the seat of 
the caliphate."* 

Though there is a close similarity in the statements of Abul Fa/l 
and Nizamuddin, none of them mentions any contribution of Kuar 
Man Singh in this siege and conquest of the fortress of Ranthamblior. 

De Laet, a contemporary Dutch compiler, also throws some light 
on this invasion of Akbar. He observes : "Shortly by the bravery 
and energy of Rostan Chan® and Zadoch Mamet Khan” the strong 
fortress of Rhan Thambhor was captured from its Rauja after a t^vo 
month's siege. The king next turned his attention to the fortress of 
Rotas in the Province of Bahaer (Bihar). . . 

De Laet ascribes the victory of Ranthambhor to the ‘bravery and 
energy' of D.astam Khan and Sadiq Muhammad Khan, the two nobles 
of the Mughal Court. But be makes no reference to the exploits of 
Kuar Man Singh in this heroic encounter bet^veen the Haras of Bundi 
and the Mughal Emperor, 

Let us refer to some contemporary Hindu sources on this point 
and try to ascertain their views. Fortunately ^ve have before us a 
contemporary ^vork of great importance named Surjan Chari t*\ It 
\\*as 'written by the order of Surjan Hara, the governor of Rantham- 
bhor in 1569. The materials supplied by him must be regarded as 
the best Rajput source regarding the siege and surrender of Ran- 
thambhor. Surjan Charit states : 

"Having conquered the rest of the earth, Akbar, the 
Emperor of Delhi, tried to acquire Ranthambhor, the capi- 
tal of Surjan. Thirteen times the Rajputs beat back the 
Muslims. The next time, however, the Mughal army was 
led by the Emperor himself. Surjan ^vas not in the fort at 

• Tabaqat-uAkbari, translated by B. De, pp. 352-55. 

* Dastam Khan. * 

Sadiq Muhammad Khan- 

De Laet. The Empire of the Great Mog^l, translated by Ho>land, J. S., p. 152. 
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that time. But as soon as he heard that the fort had been 
besieged,, he marched out from Puttanpura with a large 
force to relieve his stronghold. He succeeded in getting 
there Avithout much diilicully and the very next day, gave 
battle to the Mughal army ivhich consisted not merely of 
cavalry and elephants but also of an cITicient park of artillery. 
The fight was of the most fiu'ious character. But toivards 
evening, the enemy appeared to be gaining the upper hand, 
so Surjan himself led an attack and ivith such effect that 
Akbar had to appeal to his commanders to stop somehow 
the victorious advance of this redoubtable Rajput ivairior. 
They killed Surjan's horse, cut his bow-string and pierced 
his armour. But even then, he fought on with nothing but 
his trusty sword left to himself and Akbar ivas constrained 
to admire this courage and bravery of his gallant enemy. At 
this stage, evening supervened, so the Emperor retired to 
his camp and Surjan to the fort”. 

“The next day when Surjan was getting re,ady to .sally 
out again with his enemy, a sachiva of the Emperor reached 
the gate of the fort. He was well-received and he delivered 
the following message : ‘Pleased with your bravery, the 
Emperor rewards you with the teiritorics lying adjacent to 
the Nai'mada, the mandal of Mathura and the holy city of 
Banaras. It is no good fighting against an exceedingly 
mighty foe. Accept these, therefore, and sun'cnder instead 
the fort of Ranthambhor to the Emperor’. 

"Surjan agreed to these terms, being himself desirous of 
visiting the sacred places. He, accordingly, left Rantham- 
bhor and ivent away with liis people to the banks of the 
Narmada”.’® 

This Rajput source also is silent about the achievement of Kuar 
Man Singh in the battle of Ranthambhor. It supplies an important 
information that a Sachiva (Secretary) was sent by Akbar to negotiate 
the peace treaty with Rai Surjan. But who might be this Sachiva ? 
Was he Kuar Man Singh ? How could the Kaur, an inexperienced 
lad of eighteen, be entrusted ivith the delicate task of negotiating 
the terms of the treaty ? Hence, the very idea that Kuar Man Singh 
played the role of a mediator in the negotiation for peace is beyond 
'comprehension. Besides, we have already seen that Hussain Quli 
Khan, a Mughal grandee, played an important part in bringing about 


Surjan C/mr/7— c.an tom IG 8: 17, Indian Historical Quarterly, Volume 19, 194S, 
p. I8I. 
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the settlement betR-een the Emperor and the Hara chief,*® Hence, 
the credit of negotiating peace treaty goes to Hussain Quii Khan and 
not to Kuar Man Singh, 

The romantic episode as depicted in Xod’s Rajasthan appears to 
be quite imaginary and dc^'oid of any historical truth. Perhaps it is 
based on hearsay and false traditions and as such, it may be rejected. 

But there is no doubt that Kuar Man Singh and Raja Bhagwant 
Das trcrc present in the Mughal Camp at the time of the conquest of 
the formidalde fortress of Ranthambhor, It is borne out by the fact 
that in Akbaraama, there is a reference of a servant of Raja Bhag- 
want Das, named Bipakdas Sakratval, tvho advised a Rajput attendant 
of Surjan’s sons not to get suspicious at the admittance of the Ham's 
princes into the royal presence of the Mughal Emperor, Moreover, 
the frank admission of the Kachhtvaha soldier that he was a friend 
of both tlie parties indicates that the role of the Kachhwaha army 
headed by Raja Bhagwant Das and Kuar Man Singh was in the direc- 
tion of bringing about a rapprochement bettveen the ttvo contending 
forces,*^ Besides, Raja Bhagsvant Das and Kuar Man Singh were the 
trusted soldiers of Akbar and the latter must not have forgotten to 
include them in his entourage tvhen he himself marched to conquer 
the formidable fortress of Ranthambhor, But this does not mean 
that the Kuar played the conspicuous part as described by Colonel 
Tod in the Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 

On his return journey to Agra, Akbar halted at Amber in 1569 
and enjoved the hospitality of Raia Bhagwant an d Kuar Man Singh,*® 
A mosque seas constiuctcd at Amber known as "Akbari Mosque" on 
the eve of this imperial sisit in order to enable the Emperor and his 
,Musli7Ti nobles to recite their prayers there. The mosque is still 
extant in Amber and is quite intact. The following inscription is 
written on the inner gate of the mosque. 


V A 1 

^^-•1 j ) ^^1 JaJ isii 

Tramlaliou : “Under the orders of the Emperor, Gardoon Shikoh 
(Great and grand) Akbar Ghazi Jalaluddin Mohammad 
Badshah and by the grace and blessings of God, the 


" Tojin^nl i-.lUian. Iraiwl.ite(l tn R. Dc, II n 355 
AJMmama. tranilaied by II. Bctcridcc. ij, p 491 
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mosque for 'Friday prayers was completed in a cor- 
ner of Amber in the year 977 A. H. (or 1569 A.D.).”*® 

Akbar next proceeded to extend his dominion towards, the sea 
in ivestern India and the first object of his conquest was Gujarat. 
He marched out of Fatchpur Sikri on 4th July, 1572.” He took 
with him a chosen force which included besides others Raja Bhag- 
,^QiauLJQax.and Kuar Man Singh tv^ith their cavalry and trusted guards. 
While on his way to Gujarat ivhen the imperial army arrived at the 
town of Disa which was a little south of Abu Road, Akbar came to 
know that the sons of Sher Khan Fauladi, who held possession of 
Ahmadabad, were going towards Idar which was only ten miles away 
from Khed-Brahma (near Bijapur in south-ivest) along ivith the harem 
and the troops. Akbar sent Kuar Man Singh with a well-equipped 
army in pursuit of them.” Man Singh pursued them vigorously but 
they fled axvay leaving their baggage behind.” The Kuar rejoined 
the camp of Akbar at Pattan (the ancient capital of Gujarat) while 
the latter was halting there after conquering Ahmadabad on 20th 
November, 1572,®" and brought much plunder with "him. 

Akbar ivas not satisfied with the conquest of Ahmadabad alone. 
He wanted to conquer the port of Surat which was the abode and 
asylum of the rebel Afghans. He was further troubled to learn that 
Muhammad Hussain Mirza was strengthening the port of Surat. In 
December, 1572, he despatched in advance of himself^ Sayyid 
Muhammad Khan Barha, Shah Quli Khan Muhram, Raja Bhagwant 
Das, Kuar Man Singh and others to Surat in order to put down the 
Mirzas.®^ 

In the meantime, on 23rd December, 1572, news came from 
Broach (near Surat) that Ibrahim Hussain Mirza had murdered 
Rustum Khan Rumi, a person of distinction, who was coming to 
pay his respects and homage to the emperor.®® The Emperor received 
this intelligence at 9 .o’clock at night and he at once made pre- 
parations to start.®® He sent Shahbaz Khan Mir Bakshi, in all haste 
to recall to his side Raja Bhagwant Singh, Sayyid Muhammad Khan 
Barha, Kuar Man Singh and “tHTtOrec^ i^tch had marched against 
Surat in advance.®" 

Based -on personal observation. 

Smith, V. A., Akbar The Great Mogul, p. 110. 
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The contingent ^vhich accompanied Akbar in this expedition 
did not exceed 200 since Ferishta puts the number at 156, Abul Fazl 
at 200 and Tabaqat at 100.“® Akbar reached the banks of the river 
Mahindri (Mahi) with a small contingent and when his soldiers 
came to know that Ibrahim Hussain Mim had stationed on the other 
side of the river with a large force, they lost heart. At this critical 
moment, neivs came of the approach of the other troops from the side 
of Surat. The Emperor was angry at their delay and did not wish 
them to join the fight. But when he informed that the cause 
of the delay ivas that they had gone to a different direction and 
Shahbaz Khan could not, therefore, locate them in time, the anger 
of the Fmperor was appeased.^’ 

At the time of crossing the river Mahindri, Man Singh requested 
the Emperor to allow him to remain in the van. The Emperor said : 
“What force have we that we should make a division ? Today we 
are all one and have set our hearts upon the fight." The Kuar 
begged saying, “It is the privilege of devotion to go a few steps in 
front and to sho^v life sacrifice,” Akbar was pleased to grant 
his request and permitted him along with others to go in advance.^® 

As there was much broken ground between the bank of the river 
Mahindri and the skirts of the fort, Kuar Man Singh and his men 
who had been sent as the vanguard got into another road and Akbar 
arrived at the gate "which ivas on the side of the river by another 
road.” 

When Akbar came to know that Ibrahim Hussain Mirza had 
gone out of Sarnal, he immediately issued an order that his army 
should pursue him. Bhupat Rai, son of Raja Bharamal, rushed on 
the enemies but he \vas slain. The Mirzas felt greatly encouraged 
and strengthened on seeing it and returned to engage the Imperialists 
in a fierce fighting. It so happened that the imperial troops were 
standing in a narro'w lane, ^v^here three horsemen could scarcely 
stand side by side. On both sides of the lane there were thorny 
bushes. The Emperor stood in front with great bravery and Raja 
Bhagwant Das stood bridle to bridle by his side. Three of the 
enemy s horsemen now charged them and one of them attacked the 
Raja. As his adversary '^vas entangled among the thorns, Raja 
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.^^gwant Das hurled his spear at him and severely wounded him 
so'tnar'lie^vlthdrew. The other two attacked the Emperor who met 
them so gallantly that they were obliged to retreat.®® 

While almost all the contemporary sources testify to the presence 
of Raja Bhag^vant Das near Akbar when the latter was facing the 
three soldiers of the enemy’s camp Umara-i-Hinood has got a different 
account to offer. It indicates the presence of Kuar Man Singh on 
the spot. 

Umara-i-Hinood observes ; 

“While Akbar was shooting arrows in Sarnal 
Raja Bhagwant Das and Kuar Man Singh were 
standing on either side of the Emperor. Three 
soldiers of the enemy’s camp saw them and 
one of them turned his attention on Bhag^vant 
Das and two upon tlie Emperor. One of them 
threw a spear on the Raja but the latter saved 
himself and threw his own in return which 
wounded the soldier resulting in his with- 
drawal from the contest. Kuar Man Singh 
dashed at the other two horsemen but Akbar 
cried out, “Man Singh! stop, do not go, not a 
step further” and galloped his horse over the 
cactus fence and came upon the other horse- 
men. Bhag^vant Das reprimanded the Kuar 
in the folloiving words, What! Are you stand- 
ing my son and doing nothing ?’ To this Man 
Singh replied : “What can I do ? Mahabali 
(i.e. the most powerful — as Kuar Man Singh 
usually called Akbar by this name) gets angry.” 
To this Bhagsvant Singh retorted, “This is 
not the time to care for his anger." Hearing 
this, Man Singh rushed towards the opponents 
like a thunderbolt but in the meantime, the 
' two sowars fled away on being fiercely charged 
by the Emperor.”®^ 

On closer scrutiny, it appears that Kuar Man Singh ^vas 
not present on the spot where the Emperor was facing the two 
soldiers of the Mirzas. We have already seen that the Kuar, after 
taking the permission of Akbar, had joined the vanguard of the 


Ahharnamaf translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. 20. 
TahSqaH-Akbari, translated by B. Dc, 11, p. 379. 
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invading army. Besides, he aosscd ihc river Maliindri first and 
then the Lmpei'or. Both o£ them alTi^'cd at difTcrent places through 
different routes which has been attested to by Tabaqat-i-Akbari,^^ 
Thus, Kiiar Man Singh was a little a>vay from Akbar when the latter 
was opposing his enemies. Moreover, if Akbar had been accom- 
panied by Raja Bhagwant Das and Kuar Man Singh in opposing the 
tlwee soldiers of the Mir/as, svhat special credit should lie dcsen^c 
for ha\ing xanquished his enemies wdiich was quite an easy task ? 

On 23rd December, 1572, the batllc of Sarnal came to an end. 
Ibrahim Hussain Miiva fled away from the battle-field and w'as hotly 
pursued by the Imperialists for some distance. In acknowledgment 
of his singular scr\iccs and devolcd loyalty shown in the battle of 
Sarnal. Raja Bhagwant received the distinction of using hence- 
forward a banner and a kettledrum/’*'* 

'While Akbar ivas resting at Ahniadabad, news came to him that 
the rebels led by Mirra Muhammad Hussain and Hanizaban had 
strengthened the fort of Surat in Gujarat and contemplated evil 
action.®* Besides, the Emperor was much displeased with them since 
*hey were openly defying his authority for some time past.®® Therefore, 
on the 31st of December, 1572, he marched nvith a large army to 
chastize and suppress the rebels. The enemies w’cre completely 
routed and the fort of Surat was sun^endered on 26th Februan', 
1573.®® 

It appears rather strange that Abul Fazl has not described the 
role of Kuar Man Singh while narrating the details of the battle of 
Surat. Nor does any contemporary ivTiter mention the Kuar's name 
in connection with the battle. The Court historian refers to Raja 
Bhag^\^nt Das ^jvho was deputed along udth others for the defence of 
Fatehpur Sikri from the attacks of Ibrahim Hussain Mirza but he 
does not speak anything about Kuar Man Singh. Hence, it is not 
clear ^v^hether, the Kuar remained at Surat or accompanied his 
father to Fatehpur. The confusion is, however, cleared "when one 
comes across the incident of the drinking bout which took place at 
Surat, as related in Akbarnama. This incident testifies to the 
presence of Kuar Man Singh at Surat. 

Abul Fazl narrates the story in the follo^ving ^vords : 

One night there was a select drinking party. Dis- 
course fell upon the bravery of the heroes of Hindustan and 
it was stated that they paid no regard to their lives. For 
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instance, some Rajputs ivould hold a double-headed spear 
and tu'o men, who were equally-matched, would run from 
opposite sides against the points, so the latter would transfix 
them and come out at their backs. His Majesty fastened 
the hilt of his special sword to a wall, and placing the point 
near his sacred breast declared that if the Rajputs 'were 
wont to sell their valour in their ivay, he would rush against 
this sword. Awe fell upon those ivho were standing at the 
feast, and none had the poiver to utter a ivord, nor even to 
offer any opposition. Just then Man Singh ran with the 
foot of fidelity and gave such a blow with his hand that the 
sword fell down and made a cut between His Majesty’s 
thumb and his index-finger. Those present removed the 
sivord and His Majesty angrily flung Man Singh on the 
ground and squeezed him. Saiyid Mozaffar foolishly tried 
to free him from the gi’asp of that tiger of God and 
by twisting his wounded finger released Man Singh. This 
increased the •wound, but by the Divine protection it soon 
healed."*^ 

This incident suggests two points — (i) Man Singh even at the 
young age of twenty-two®' had become so close to the Emperor that 
he was admitted to the select drinking party ; (ii) ilie Knar -was defi- 
nitely present in Surat when Akbar had marched to that place for 
suppressing the Mirzas. 

On his return journey from Gujarat, Kuar ^fan Singh, Shah 
Quli Khan, Mahram Murat Khan and a number of other nobles were 
ordered to hasten to Dungarpur (74 miles from Ahmadabad) by way 
of Idur and from there to come on to the capital. Akbar had clearly 
instructed the Kuar that the Rana and other zamindars of the 
neighbourhood ivci'e to be treated with princely favours and those 
who opposed, should be ruthlessly crushed.®* Kuar Man Singh 
invaded'® Dungarpur with a large army and forced its ruler, 
yVaskarn, to come to fight. The Imperialists •were engaged in a fierce 
battle in ivhich two nephcivs of Aaskarn — Bagha and Durga" — ^lost 
their lives.'*® Finding himself helpless in the face of the mighty 
Mughal forces, Aaskarn lost heart and fled away to hills nearby. The 
Kuar conquered and looted the territories of Dungarpur and there- 


Akbarnama, iTansIatcd by H. Beveridge, III, pp. 43 & 44. 

Man Singh was born in 1550 A.D. and Surat inva<;ion liatl taken place in 1572. 
Akbamama, translatal by II, Beveridge, III, p. 48. 

^®Thi 5 expedition took place near about the last week of April, 1573 because the 
return journey of Akbar stalled from IStb April, 1573. 

They weVe the sons of Akbcraj, brother of Aaskarn. 

" The Prasasti of Nautakha tank of Dungarpur dated V, S. 1643, i.c. 1586 A.D. 
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after proceeded to Udaipur ^vliere he ^vas ’^varmly recciA'ed but curtly 
treated.^® 

The Mirzas though humbled were not completely crushed. 
When they heard that the Emperor had gone back to his capital, 
they under the leadership of Muhammad Hussain Mirza rose 
in rebellion. The Emperor again decided to march to Gujarat and 
actually left for Ahmadabad on 23rd August, 1573.*^ Raja Bhagwant 
Das, Shujjat Khan and others were placed in charge of the harem 
which was to accompany the Emperor. But at that time, the Kuar 
was not in the capital. He ^vas resting and relaxing at his native 
place in Amber after hard exertions at Gujarat, Surat and Dungar- 
pur in Rajpiitana. Kuar Man Singh was the trusted lieutenant of 
Akbar and therefore, the latter, before starting for Gujarat for the 
second time, issued special orders to two of his generals — Muzaffar 
Khan at Malwa and Kuar Man Singh at Amber — directing them to 
march to Gujarat ivith their respective armies.*® 

After the receipt of the order from the Emperor, the Kuar at 
once started for Gujarat and met at Ujjain Muzaffar Khan, who was 
also proceeding to the same place. “ But in the meantime, Akbar 
had become victorious over his enemies at Gujarat in \rfiich the two 
rebel leaders named Muhammad Hussain Mirza and Iftiyar-ul-Mulk 
were slain.*^ The Afghans took to their heels. Since victory had 
been achieved Akbar now felt that Kuar Man Singh's presence at 
Gujarat was not needed. He, therefore, sent orders to the Kuar 
and Muzaffar Khan not to proceed to Gujarat but meet him (the 
Emperor) at Fatehpur Sikri.*® 

The order for returning to the capital was received by the two 
generals on the way^ On the receipt of it, there ivere rejoicings at 
the good neivs of victory and the armies moved hack. The Kuar 
along with the Kachhwaha forces returned to his fiefs in Amber.*’ 

When Akbar started for the Eastern Provinces in order to 
suppress the rebellion of Daud Khan, he took with him a galaxy of 
trusted generals of iv'hom Abul Fazl has named nineteen. Among 
them, the names of Jgaja Bhag^vant Das and Kuar Man Singh occupy 
the first and the second place.®® The father and the son played an 
important part in suppressing the turbulent Afghans and the result 

Annals and Anliqittiics of Rajasthan, I. pp. 33G-’37. 

Akbarnama, HI. pp. 61 8: 62. 

** Akbarnama, translated by H. Beveridge. Ill, p. 93 
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*’ Tbid, p. 88. 
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was that Baud Khan fled towards Bengal.® ‘ When the army under 
Munim Khan Khan-Khanan was despatched to Bengal for pursuing 
Baud Khan, a band o£ twenty-one generals accompanied him but 
neither the names ofJ^jgJihagwant-Das-nor that of the Kuar occur 
in the list.®® It shows that the Kuar did not go to Bengal but 
remained with the Emperor in Bihar and returned to the capital 
(Fatehpur Sikri) along with the Emperor on 1 8th January, 1575.®® 


" Akbantama, translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. i4i 
‘*Ibid. p. 145. 

" Ibid, p. 167. 
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KUAR MAN SINGH AND THE RANAS OF MEWAR 


Kuar Man Singh’s connection Avith the Ranas oC Metvar dates 
back to the times of Rana Udai Singh, father of Rana Pratajj. As 
it has already been mentioned, the Kuar had joined the Mughal 
Imperi al Ser A’icc in 13G 2 Avhile he was a hov of twelve.^ He along 
wit h his father had shifted Itis head-quarters from Amber to Agr a 
i n the sa me ycar.^ ,Si ncc then the Kuar alwa ys remained with his 
father. Raja Bhagtrant Das. \rh o Avas an imperial Mansabdar, eithe r 
at Agra or TiT niC~l?attle»fiddr TTuFaccounts for the fact tliat Kuar 
'Man Singh, accompanied by his hither. folIoAVcd Akbav to Rantham- 
bhor and Gujarat." Akbarnama bears testimony to the fact that J^aja 
Bhagwant^ Avas present in the Mughal Camp Avhen the Emperor had 
besieged tlie fort of Chittor in October, l.'ifi?.* It Aras Raja Bhag- 
Avant Singh. Avho on seeing the .smoke coming out of the fortress after 
JaimaP Avas shot dead by Akbar, informed the Emperor that the 
brave Avomen of ^IeA\'ar Averc performing the Jauhar ceremony in 
order to save their chastity and lionour,® There is no Avonder than 
that along Ai'ith Raja BhagAvant Das there Avas Kuar Man Singh also 
on the battle-field of Chittor and he Avas Avatching Avith keen interest 
the fight betAveen the Imperialists and the Rajputs of McAvar. 

But up till noAv Kuar Man Singh Avas in the background A\'ith 
no record of spectanilar achievement. So far tlie Kuar had not Iteen 
gh'en the sole command of the imperial army to deal Avith any ruler 
of importance. He played a subordinate role and. therefore, did not 
attract the special attention of contemporary Muslim historians. It 
Avas in the battle of Haldighat that Kuar Man Singh Avas first of all 
entrusted Avith an important assignment. Thus, this battle may be 
considered as a turning-point in the career of the Kuar, Avhich at 
once brought him into prominence. It Avas in this battle that Man 
Singh got an opportunity to show his ability and wonderful organiz* 
mg capacity as a general. The battle of Haldighat Avas fought 
between the Mughal army under the command of Kuar Man Singh 

on one side and the Rajputs of Metvar headed by Rana Pratap on 
the other. ' * 


[ tian^alcd by H. Deveririge, II, p. 
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All the contemporary Muslim historians have called Rana Pratap 
“Rana Kika” but they have riot tried to explain the meaning o£ the 
same. Annette Beveridge, the translator o£ Van Noer’s "Akbar”, 
quotes a letter from Kaviraj Shyamaldas, a poet-laureate and renowned 
historian of Rajputana in later 19th century in which the Kaviraj 
has written : “ ‘Kika' is a common name by ivhich children are 
called in Mewar. Another form of the word is ‘Kuka’. It was 
customary with the princes of the Maharana of Mewar, to be called 
‘Kika’ before ascending the throne. Accordingly, Pratap Singh was 
called ‘Kika’ ^rhile his father Maharana Udai Singh u'as alive. 
Akbar, most probably, used to call him ‘Kika’ and therefore, the 
Muhammedan historians called him Rana Kika even after he became 
the Maharana.”^ 

As regards the causes of the battle of Haldighat different xvriters 
have advanced different * reasons'. Abul Fazl observes : “As the 
disobedience and the presumption of the Rana, as well as his deceit 
and dissimulation had exceeded all bounds. His Majesty addressed 
himself to his overthrow.”® But the Court historian has not ela- 
borated his points by citing any example of the “Rana’s deceit and 
dissimulation.” 

Colonel Tod in his “Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan” 
narrates an incident which is based on Rajput traditions and this, 
according to a few, may be said to be the immediate cause of the 
battle of Haldighat. Tod has given the following account : 

“Raja ^ Maun was returning from the conquest of 
Sholapoor to Hindusthan when he invited himself to an 
interview with P^rtap, then at Komulmer, who advanced to 
the Oody-Sagur to receive him on the mound which embanks 
this lake, a feast was prepared for the Prince of Amber. 
The board was spread, the Raja summoned, and Prince 
Umra appointed to wait upon him ; but no Rana appeared, 
for whose absence apologies alleging headache were urged 
by his son, with the request that Raja Maun would wave 
all ceremony, receive his welcome, and commence. The 
Prince, in a tone at once dignified and respectful, replied : 
"Tell the Rana I can divine the cause of his headache ; but 
the error is irremediable, and if he refuses to put a plate 
(Khausa) before me, who will ?” Further subterfuge was 
useless. The Rana expressed his regret; but added that 

' Extract from a letter of Kaviraj Shyamaldas to Annette Beveridge dated Udaipur, 

I7th of October, ]88C. (Von Nocr ,• Akbar, translated l)y Annette BcvcridBc. 

p. 244). 

^ Ahhamama, translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. 23G. 
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(he could not eat ;vith a Rajpoot who gave his sister to a 
Toork, and who probably ate with him”). Raja Maun was 
unwise to liave risked this disgrace : and if the invitation 
went from Pertap, the insult ivas ungenerous as ivell 
as impolitic ; but o£ this he is acquitted. Raja Maun left 
the feast untouched, save the few graws of rice he offered 
to Undeva (the god of food) which he placed in his turban^ 
observing as he withdrew : “It ^vas for the prcser\'ation of 
your honour that >vc sacrificed our own, and gave our sisters 
and daughters to the Toork ; but abide in peril, if such be 
your resolve, for this country shall. not hold you;” and 
mounting his horse he turned to the Rana, who appeared 
at this abrupt termination of his visit, “if I do not humble 
your pride, my name is not Maun : ” to which Pertap 
replied, ‘he should always be happy to meet him while 
some one, in less dignified terms, desired he would not forget 
to bring his "Phoopa” Akber, The ground 'was deemed 
impure ^vhere the feast ^vas spread ; it ivas broken up and 
lustrated ivith the ^vater of the Ganges, and the chiefs ivho 
witnessed the humiliation of one they deemed apostate, 
bathed and changed their vestments, as if polluted by his 
presence. Every act ivas reported to the Emperor, who xvas 

exasperated at the insulrthus offered to himself 

and it hastened the first of those sanguinary battles which 
have immortalized the name of Pertap."® 

Nancy has also given a description of the incident that took place 
at Udaisagar lake and this also bears a close similarity to that eiven 
by Colonel Tod.*® , 

The Jaipur Vansawali**^^ and **Kachhwahas Vayisawali^^^' have 
given an account of the elephant episode and have advanced reasons 
for the battle of Haldighat which bear close resemblance to those 


' Anliquities of Rajasthan. 1, pp. SS6-S7, (published 

The above incident has also been quoted in Raj Pmsasli, Chap. IV, svhidi states : 
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Nancy's Khyat, I, p. 65. 

" VCTsion in die State Archives oE Jaipur. It is Utc Persian 

version of the MS Fansataalt^ written originally in Hindi. The oririnal scriot 

Allam*fn’l7M”A''D^’’*™"'' Pe«*an translation svas done by Munslii Jan 
'' itjtpw!"" ® Raja^hani MS stored in Oriental Research Institute 
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given by Colonel Tod and Nancy.'® The two genealogical histories 
narrate the following incident : 

“Kuar Man Singh while returning from Gujarat expedi- 
tion halted in the domain of Rana Pratap. The Rana had 
an eleplrant named ‘Ram Prashad’, which had many attri- 
butes. It commanded a beautiful and stately appearance 
and was very dexterous. In battle-fields it put hundreds of 
elephants to flight by means of heroic exploits, brave en- 
counters and tactful manoeuvrings. Emperor Akbar had 
been much impressed by its sterling qualities and had asked 
for that elephant from the Rana but his wish tvas not ful- 
filled. The elephant ivas kept in a special pavilion tvhich 
was a little way off from Udaipur. The Kuar went to see 
the renowned elephant. The Mahabat of the Kuar’s ele- 
phant managed to bring "Rofii Prashad’*, the Rana’s elephant, 
into the Kuar’s camp. But Man Singh sent it back to its 
stable. When the Rana came to knotv about the visit of 
Kuar Man Singh to Udaipur, he went to the latter’s camp 
and invited him to a lunch. The Kuar readily agreed and 
requested the Rana to include "Khi'P’ (a preparation of 
milk and rice) in the menu. He also informed the Rana 
that he would take his lunch in company with all his brother 
generals. When the Kuar went to take his lunch at Udai- 
sagar lake (five miles north of Udaipur), he was accompanied 
by all his men and follotved by a pack of three hundred 
dogs. After the lunch was served the Kuar requested the 
Rana to give his company which the latter refused on 
ground of some pain in his stomach. Thereupon, the Kuar 
withdrew from the place and ordered his men to loosen the 
dogs so that they might do justice to the delicious dishes 

It also finds place in "Jai Singh Charit" quoted in Vir Vinod, Part II, p. 148. 

The poem was composed by Kavi Ram : 
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thnt were served iti that lunch. The dogs finished ihc 
plates and ate the 'AVnV with relish. Since then this saying 
gained currency in Kajasthan ^ \ ihc dogs 

spoilt Khir), Kuar Man Singh threatened tlic Rnna with 
giavc consctiucnccs for this insult and left the place in great 
disgust."^ 

The story of the meeting of Kuar Man Singh with Rana Pratap 
at Udaisagar Lake and the non-participation of the Rana in the lunch 
has been dishelicvcd hy Dr. Raghubir Sinh. He has characicri/ed 
the whole stoiy as an exaggerated account of Colonel 'Pod and is of 
opinion that it is leased on popular gossips and the local Khynfs which 
ucie wiiiten several decides after the incident. He emphatically 
declares that it cannot l)c accepted as a iiistoricil fact.** 

It is true that no contemporary Muslim writer has written any- 
thing about the incident, hut the story has behind It the .sanction of 
a long tradition and finds place in the account of almost all the 
historians of Rajasthan. Besides, circumstantial evidence also sup- 
ports the view that such an incident might have taken place. The 
Kuar visited Udaipur on his way back from Gnjanit because he \ras 
commanded by ilic Emperor to do so,** and also because courtesy 
demanded that he should pay his respects to Rana Pratap, who was 
the doyen of the Rajput rulers of Rajnstlian, while passing through 
his tciriioiy. It is also natural that the Mahaiana should have 
extended the hospitality to the Kuar which he dcscn’cd when the 
latter had halted in his icn'iton\ But the Maharana must liavc been 
bitter against Kuar Man Singh on account of his matrimonial 
alliances with the Mughals and also on account of his being a trusted 
Imperial Servant. Tims, how could Rana Pratap, the proudest 
among thc^ proud Rajputs and the arch-enemy of Akbar, see eye to 
eye 'with Kuar Man Singh wlio was the most devoted general of the 
Mughal Emperor ? Hence, there is cvei'y' possibility that some such 
incident occurred at the time of interview which might have wounded 
the vanity of kuar Man Singh. Besides, the Kuar was a youngman 
of twenty-three bristling with energy' and full of vigour and pride. 
At this age even the slightest provocation can make a person lose the 
equilibrium of his mind. In this circumstance the rift bcu^'ccn the 
two was bound to occur. Hence the authenticity of this incident 
cannot be brushed aside on flimsy grounds. 

In order to ascertain the real causes of the battle of Haldighat 
one as to probe a little deeper into the matter, Akbar 'was succcss- 


JnihU} VaiiKmoali, (MS) pp. 37.38 

1 * pp. 10.20. 

^^Sinh, Raghubir, ^Purua^Adhunik Rajasthani p. 51 
Akbninama, translated by H. Beveridge. HI. p. 57 ’ (footnote). 
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ful in winning over a large number of Rajput states by his policy of 
matrimony and friendship, and this unavailing, even by extending 
threats and coercion. But neither of these policies could bring Rana 
Pratap to the fold of the Mughal Emperor. The Maharana stood 
like a stumbling block in the Emperor’s scheme of annexing the whole 
of Rajasthan to his Empire. Akbar was a shrewd observer of human 
nature and he knew very well that unless Rana Pratap was persuaded 
or coerced to submission, his policy of fraternizing the Rajputs and 
making them a bulwark of the growing Mughal Empire was doomal 
to failure. But the Rana was made of a different stuff. He ivas 
prepared to sacrifice his life at the altar of Rajput freedom but was 
not ready to accept the overlordship of the Mughals. The loss of 
Chittor ivas still fresh in his memor)' and he was not in the 
least inclined to come to terms with the Imperialists who had 
deprived him of his dear mother-land. Besides, the Rana was a proud 
orthodox Rajput-chief who hated the Mughal Emperor very bitterly 
because the latter not only negotiated friendship trith the Rajput 
rulers of Rajasthan but also polluted their blood by contracting 
matrimonial alliances with them. Thus a clash between the two was 
inevitable because they were poles asunder in championing their 
respective causes. Moreover, the desire to possess the elephant "Ram 
Prashad’ was also a contributory cause of the war. And to add to 
this, the insult of the Kachhwaha prince at Udaisagar lake had fur- 
ther widened the gulf between the two powerful Rajput States of 
Rajasthan. This might liave proved the immediate cause of the ivar 
because diplomacy must have demanded of Akbar to do something 
effective in order to sympathise with the Kuar when all efforts of 
wooing the Rana failed. 

Though Kuar Man Singh reported to the Emperor the whole 
incident that had taken place on the bank of Udaisagar Lake, even 
then the Emperor was not moved to action. He still believed in 
wooing Rana Pratap to submission. With this object in vici TAkb ar 
sent Raja Bhagivant Das to Udaipur in October, 1573. The Raja 
met the Rana" and" tried his leverbesl to pgf'SUiide Ithb to come to 
terms with the Mughal Emperor. But the Rana would not budge 
an inch from his former attitude. Though Abul Fazl states that his 
visit had been quite successful and that the crown-prince, Kuar Amar 
Singh, accompanied Raja Bhagwant Das to Agra,“ the fact was that 
Bhagwant Das came back utterly disappointed^Ii 

The feilure of the mission of Raja Bhagwant did not dishearten 
the Emperor completely. He still believed in peaceful negotiation, 

Akbarnama, translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. 93, 

« Ibid. 
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for which he deputed Raja Todar Mai, in December, 1573.” The 
efforts of Raja Todar Mai also did not bear any fruit. Rana Pratap 
remained as firm in his attitude as before,®" 


But the attack did not come all at once. Akbar waited for full 
two years (i.e. 1574-76) and gave opportunity to the Rana for cool 
thinking and mature deliberation. Besides, there were other reasons 
for the delay in the attack. During this period, Akbar -was too much 
engrossed in crushing the rebellion of the Mirzas in Gujarat (where 
he himself ivcnt twice)®® and that of Daud Khan of Bengal which 
he visited in June, 1574. Naturally the Emperor was much pre- 
occupied tvith major conflicts and had little time to spare for Udai- 
pur. It was only in 1576 that Akbar tvas able to turn his attention 
towards the affairs of Udaipur. 


After the missions of Raja Bhagwant Das and Raja Todar Mai 
had failed, Akbar sras convinced that the Rana was not made of an 
ordinary stuff and that the issue could be settled only by having 
lecourse to war. Thus, Akbar finally decided “cither to bend or 
break the Rana." On April 3, 1576, at Ajmer, tvhere Akbar had 
gone to do obeisance to the shrine of Khwaja Moinuddin Chisti, the 
Emperor conferred the lofty title of 'jarzand* (son) on Kuar Man 
Singh and appointed him chief commander of the imperial army 
which ivas deputed against Rana Pratap.®* 


I a wites that this expedition against the Rana was 

^ y ®^*nce Salim.” But all contemporary sources and Rajput 
tra itions are emphatic that it svas Kuar Man Singh and not Prince 
a im who headed the expedition against Rana Pratap. Akbarnaiha 
w anj'ivhere that Salim took part in the battle of 

S unequivocally that it was Kuar Man Singh who 

rflfcv f Badaoni, too, an eye-svitness to this war, 

anA ^ ° Singh as being the leader of the expeditionary force 
Jrwrrinr anything about Salim. The Jagdish Temple 

hv If ^ speaks of Akbar’s army being commanded 

vears h ' Besides this, Salim tvas a mere child of seven 

hSjIT® August so, 1569.®" at the time of the battle of 

aeainsf ^^pected to lead the imperial army 

ana of Mewar at an age when children are most inte- 


'Ibid. 

MS), p. 132. 

t August, 1573. 

,Bw«idgc, n, p. 236. 

;’Tod Colonel. P- 233. 
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rested in mock-fighting than actual field-battle. All these evidences 
clearly go against the statement of Colonel Tod. 

Different t\Titers have given different reasons for Kuar Man be- 
ing entrusted with the command of the imperial army. 

Abul Fazl wites : "Kuar Man Singh who was among the first 
in the Court for wisdom, loyalty and bravery . . . ivas nominated 
for this sendee."^' Iqbalnamah-i-Jahatigiri says : “The ancestors of 
Man Singh had been the liegemen of the Ranas of Mewar and b^i 
sending the Kuar AkJjar assured himself that the Rana ivould give 
battle leather than evade the imperial troops.”®^ Saiuanih-i-Akbari 
holds the view that Man Singh was entrusted, with the command be- 
cause he iras the only man who could have infused courage and hope 
into the hearts of the soldiers of the imperial army who might have 
left the battle-field out of fear for the Rana.®“ Tabaqat'i-Akbari 
observes in this connection ; "When the victorious army ivas encamp- 
ed at Ajmer, Kuar Man Singh, who 'ivas distinguished with the attri- 
butes of courage and manliness and the qualities of high spirits and 
wisdom, was sent at the head of 5000 bold horsemen to attack".”® 

The Vansaioali in the State Archives of Jaipur points out that 
after the Kuar returned insulted from Udaipur, he went to Akbar and 
said : "If I am entrusted with the charge of leading an expedition 
against Maharana's territories, I shall be glad to accept it.” The 
Emperor remarked, "The elephant episode must have also excited 
your fur)'.”®" 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Gouri Shankar Hirachand Ojha submits 
that since Akbar took the insult of his commander-in-chief at the 
hands of the Rana as highly derogatory to his prestige he sent the 
Mughal army under the Kuar’s command so that he (i.e. Man Singh) 
might tvoreak vengeance upon the Rana.®' 

Von Noer's views regarding the appointment of Kuar Man Singh 
as Mughal commander-in-chief are rather interesting. He observes : 

“Akbar showed a clearer apprehension of the situation 
by the sound use he made of the means at his command 
employing Rajput against Rajput in the field as in the 
Council Chamber. Guided by his intimate knoivlcdge of 
the very essence of the Hindu genius so cognate with his 
own, he knew that as diplomatic relations develop sooner 

** Akbarmma, trnnslatcd by H. Beveridge, II, p. 23(3. 

1qhalnamah-i-]ahan^rU (Persian MS), p. S03. 

SaivaniM^Akharx, (Persian MS), p. I7S. 

Tabanat-i-Ahhari, translated by H. Dc, 11, p. 484. 

Ojha/ G, S., History of Raiputaua (History of Pratangarli), Vol. Ill, Part III, 

p. 105, 

** Vansatuali in the Slate Archives of Jaipur, pp. SS-89, 
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and more readily between men of the same race and faith, 
so also brother is most bitter against brother on the field of 
battle. For these reasons, on return from the first Gujarat 
campaigns he had sent Man Singh, the heir of Amber into 
Mewar’s Rana’s temtory.”^= 

The fact cannot be denied that one of the main reasons for the 
appointment of Kuar Man Singh as the chief commander of the 
Mughal army, sent against the Rana of Mewar, ^vas his personal 
qualities — ^wisdom, courage, resourcefulness, able generalship and 
wonderful oi'ganizing capacity. Besides, Man Singh tras the beloved 
Kuar of the Kachh^vaha forces which were famous for their gallantry 
and bravery and Akbar knciv it very well that the Kachhwaha army 
would strive its utmost to see their Kuar victorious even against 
Alaharana Pratap ^vho ^vas the most respected ruler of Raj pii tana. 
The Mughal Emperor tvas also aware of the fact that the imperial 
amy rvas going to face a personality, far different from all others 
whom it had met so far, in the person of Rana Pratap who was then 
the hero and pride of the Rajput community of India, Akbar rightl)| 
thought that if a Muslim ums put in charge of the invading army tha 
Rajput soldiers might shirk or evade the responsibility of defeating 
the Rana of Mewar and, therefore, the Kuar was appointed to "wield 
the word of Islam."” Further, by appointing the Kachluvaha prince 
as the leader of the imperialist army Akbar ivanted to tease the 
Sisodia chief ^vho was regarded as the flower of Rajput chivalr)\ 
Moreover, the Kuar was appointed because Akbar was vciw keen to 
show, thereby, to the Kachhwaha Rajputs ^vhat confidence he reposed 


however, shrewd enough not to trust Kuar Man 
comp ete y. In his heart of hearts he was well a\\^rc of the 
Sw? Rajputs entertained for the doyen of 

T accounts for the fact that a band of reputed 

kha? mSTv' Kuar Man Singh, e.g Asaf 

mSLm Badakshi, Shah Ghazi Khan Tabmzi, 

aS Khan, Mahible 

All Khan and other enterprising warriors.” 

of the Singh as the chief commander 

Court wSLTI ^ ™bles of Akbar's 

court. When Badaon. sought the co-operation of Naqib Khan to 

M Y,°"’ n. PP- 244-45 
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help him in securing the permission o£ the Emperor to join the 
invading army the latter remarked : “If a Hindu had not been the 
leader of this army, I should myself have been the first to have asked 
permission to join it.®“ 

The imperial army, led by Kuar Man Singh, marched from 
Ajmer tou'ards Gogunda on April 3, 1576“' and halted at Mandal- 
garh (75 miles south of Ajmer and 25 miles north of Chittor), The 
Kuar lay encamping at Mandalgarh for about two months in order 
that all the Mughal generals might join him there.®® Mutamid Khan 
tells us that Rana Pratap had become so impatient to fight with the 
Imperialists that he wanted to attack them at Mandalgarh but he tos 
dissuaded from this line of action by his sardars and generals.®® 
There the Sardars were correct in their approach. Mandalgarh lay 
on the direct route from Ajmer and, therefore, heavy re-inforcement 
could be sent to the Mughals from Ajmer at any moment which could 
have further strengthened the Mughal army. However, the pre- 
parations were complete and the imperial army was fully organized. 
After halting for two months at Mandalgarh, Kuar Man Singh 
marched towards Gogunda in early June, IS^G.®® Gogunda was very 
close to Haldighat and was about 16 miles north-west of Udaipur."*' 
After Chittor was conquered by Akbar in October, 1567 Rana Pratap 
had founded the city of Gogunda tvhich consisted of ‘mansions and 
gardens’.®® “After having every day on the march and each night 
a new halting place”®® the imperial army ultimately reached 
Mojera,®® a few miles to the north-west of Gogunda. The Haldighat 
was so called because of the yellow colour of its soil.®* Haldighat 
was at the base of the neck of mountain Avhich shut up the valley and 
rendered it almost inaccessible.®® 

In the meantime, Rana Pratap was also making his preparations. 
By April, 1576 he was able to collect sufficient force to offer a strong 
resistance to the Mughal army.®' The Rana along with his army 
moved to Khamnaur, a village situated at the entrance to the Pass 
of Haldighat.®® 

Muntakhab‘Ut*X<iwarikhf translated by W. H. Lowe, II, p. 233. 

Ahbarnama, translated by H. Bc\'crid^c, III, p. 237. 

Khan, Mutamid, Iqbalnamnh-i-JahanmTh p. 382 (a). 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Tabaqat-i-Akbari, translated by B. De, 11, p. 487. 

Smith, V. A., Ahhar The Great Mugal, p. 152. 

** Muniakliab-ut-Tawarxhh, translated by W. H. Lowe, 11, p. 233. 
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** Nocr Von, Ahbar, p. 247. 

Smith, V. A., Ahbar The Great Mugal, p. 152. 
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The Rana’s movcnicius were so secret that Kuar Man Singh had 
no idea that the enemy’s troops were so near. This ignoi'ancc u^oiild 
have one evening cost the Kuar’s life but lor the good sense 
that prevailed on the Rana. Nancy tells us that one evening while 
the Rana was staying at Lohsing*'* (18 miles north of Udaipur), the 
spies brought him the news that Kuar Man Singh was busy hunting 
with a contingent of one thousand soldiers only. It was suggested 
that the Kuar should be attacked in the night and done to death. 
But this idea was given up on the strong opposition of Bida Jhala, an 
old chief of Rana's cimp, who did not favour this cowardly action.^® 
There is a diffcrcticc of opinion regarding tlic relative strength 
of the contending forces. According to Kaviraj Shyamaldas the 

Rana had 20,000 civalry and some infanir)' and Kuar Man Singh had 

80.000 soldiers with him.'* Nancy declares that Man Singh had 

40.000 troops whereas Rana had 10,000 soxvars.^" Badnoni puis down 

the number to 5,000 for the Kuar and 3,000 for the Rana besides a 
large number of Bhils >vho joined the Rana's camp with bows and 
aiTows.== I'od obscncs tliat Rana Pratap had witli him a force 
of 22,000 Rajputs to withstand the son of Akbar,** After taking into 
consideration the statement of the aforesaid writers, it appears that 
Badaoui, who was an eye-witness to the war, was correct in his 

estimate about the rclati\'c strength of the rival forces and that the 

number must not ha\’c been more than 5,000 on the side of 

the Imperialists and 3,000 on the side of the Rana. 


Both Man Singh and Rana Pralap prepared themselves for the 
actual combat. They an*angcd their forces according to llic then 
prevailing order of fighting, viz., the Van, the Centre and the Rear. 
The Kuar was very particular on the point that his army be organized 
in such a way that it should remain mobile and effective, for he knew 
that mobility of the army is a jirc-rcquisitc to victory. Maasir-i- 
Rahtmi tells us that the Raja set his army in battle array in consulta- 
tion with other Mughal generals.®* 

^ M r l^aja-Jamnnath. Kliu-aja 

Ghasuddm Ah and Asaf Khan. A chosen part^f^ty ,vas sent 

bodir Sd *tl skirmishers in front of the advance 

‘ g « y hazi Khan Badakshi and Rai Lonkarn with a num 
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ber of Shaikhzadas from Sikri. Sayyid Ahmad Khan Barha with a 
number of other Sayyids controlled the right wing. In the centre 
stood Raja Man Singh on an elephant and was assisted by Khwaja 
Muhammad Rafi Badakshi, Shihabuddin Guroh, Payandah Quzaq 
and Ali Murad Uzbek. Mihtar Khan commanded the rear.®" 

The Rana had also arranged his forces in an equally effective 
manner. The van tvas commanded by Hakim Sur Pathan "who was 
assisted by Chandavat Krishna Das and Ram Das, son of Jairaal. 
Raja Ram Shah of Gwalior led the right and Jhalla Man Singh com- 
lUaiiJuJ thd Icfl. Raha Pratap %vas in the centre supported by Rana 
Panja, Purohit Gopinath, Mehta Ratan Ghand and Jagannath.®^ 

On the 18th of June, 1576 the two armies met in the village of 
* Khamnaur which was at the mouth of Haldighat — a dependency of 
Gogunda.®* Abul Fazl describes the outbreak of the war in the 
following verse : 

b f 3 1 tt/jA d — jti c>.»j ^0 tj 

TTwnslation : “When army commingled with army 

They stirred up the resurrection-day upon earth ; 

Two oceans of blood shocked together 
The soil became tulip-coloured from the burning waves”; 

In the beginning of the war, the Mewar Rajputs at once took the 
offensive. The van of the Rana led by Hakim Sur Pathan attacked 
the advance body of the Imperialists, On account of the broken and 
uneven state of the ground and quantity of thorns and the serpentine 
twisting of the road, the skirmishers and the van of the Mughals 
became hopelessly mixed up together and the imperialists sustained 
a complete defeat. Raja Jagannath ^vas about to lose his life in the 
combat but in the meantime the allamash (vanguard) arrived and 
Man Singh in person joined the war which relieved the pressure on 
the vanguards of the Imperialists.®" 

The right wing of the Rana drove off the left wing of the 
Imperialists which consisted mainly of the Rajputs led by Raja Lun 

Ahbamama, translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. 244. 

Muntahhab-ut-Taiuarikh, translated by W, H. Lowe, II, p. 231. 

Iqbalnamah-i-JahangiTt, (MS), p. 382. 

Ahbarnamn, translated by H. Beveridge, III, p, 244. 

Amur Kavya (Sanskrit MS), p, 83 (b). 

Munlakhab-ut^Xfltoarikh, translated by W. H. Loire, p. 231. 
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Karn. Mobile these Rajput soldiers were running away, they were 
mixed up with the Mewar Rajputs and it became very difficult to 
distinguish bettveen the Mewar Rajputs and the Kachhwaha Rajputs. 
At this juncture, Badaoni, who was with some of the special troops 
of the advance body, asked Asaf Khan : “How are we in these 
circumstances to distinguish between friendly and hostile Rajputs ?” 
Asaf Khan’s reply was rather interesting. He said ; “They will 
experience the whiz of the arrows, be what may, on whichever side 
they may be killed, it will be a gain to Islam.’’“ There ensued an 
utter confusion in the rank and file of the Imperialists. 

In the meantime, the other division of Gogunda’s army under 
Rana in person came out of the pass, charged the enemy and bearing 
them along broke through their centre. Then the Shaikh’s sons from 
Sikri fled from the battle-field. Those of the army who had fled on 
the first attack did not halt till they liad passed five or 
six^ bosses beyond the river.®’ Perhaps this initial success of the 
Rajputs prompted the saibe of Jagdish temple at Udaipur to write 
the following in verse : 


JicTwfgf spt i 

Translation ; “With his beloved dagger in his hands Pratap jumped 
into the fray that morning. The enemy’s army led 
by Man Singh was shattered and fled away.” 

Sri Ram Shar^ in his book entitled ‘Maharana Pratap’, on the 
basis of mme Rajput sources, has drawn a picture of the combat 
between Rana Pratap and Kuar Man Singh. He wites : 

" was one thing that the Rana had so 

mua at heart— an engagement with Man Singh. At last 
with slashing sword, perfectly managed, he cut his way to 
the very heart of the affray. Here stood Man Singh, riding 
an elephant as befitted an imperial commander. The Rana 
1 , T balancing his spear spurred his 

of jumped on to the head 

Sinerh hi?? delivered his blow full. Man 

Singh had time enough to dive into his hozudah and thus 

Imcnption of Jagdish Temple at Udaipur, dated May, 1562, Verse Nos. 41 and 42. 
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parry the blow. The spear struck the steel of the howdah. 

■ Man Singh was saved but his Mahabal fell down dead.®* 

It is very strange that Badaoni who "was an eye-witness to this 
war failed to notice such an important combat. He does mention 
that the Rana came into personal combat tvith Madhava Singh 
(younger brother of Kuar Man Singh) and remarks that "showers of 
arrows were poured on the Rana,"*® but does not refer to the fight 
between Man Singh and the Rana. But Abul Fazl has referred to 
this combat in his "Ahbarnama" in which he obscr^'cs : "During 
these blazing sparks of commotion and contest, and the heat of the 
fires of fortune, Kuar Man Singh and the Rana approached one 
another ; and did valiant deeds.”®* The Court histoiian does not 
say anything about the outcome of this fight but merely states that 
"they did valiant deeds.” Hence no conclusion can be dratrn on 
basis of the Hindu sources trliich Sri Sarma has cited, as these are 
unilateral and may be partial. 

The elephants of both sides fought valiantly and performed 
heroic deeds. Husain Khan, leader of the elephants of the Mughal 
side, was riding on an elephant behind Kuar Man Singh. He also 
joined the fight. Man Singh springing into the place of the elephant’s 
driver exhibited such an intrepidity as surpasses all imagination.®' 
The elephant Lova of the Rajput side was faced by Gajmuhta of the 
Mughals under Jamal Khan Fauzdar. The combat of the mounlain- 
like elephants threw the soldiers into terror. When the imperial 
elephant was wounded and tvas about to leave the battle-field, a bullet 
struck the driver of Lona with the result that the elephant of the 
Rajput side turned back.®* At this moment, Pratap Singh Tanwar, 
son of Raja Ram Shah of Gwalior, a relative of the Maharana, moved 
forward on the back of Ram Prashad — the prince amongst the Rajput 
elephants. This valiant elephant killed several soldiers of the 
Mughal side and became a terror for the Imperialists. It was faced 
by Gfl/ra/®® led by Kamal Khan and Ran Mandar led by Panjii. 
Ram Prashad attacked Rtm Mandar so fiercely that the latter was on 
the point of le.aving the battle-field but unfortunately the Mahabat 
of Ram Prashad was killed by an arrow. Taking advantage of it, the 
driver of the imperial elephant Gajmuhta lost no time in jumping on 
the back of Ram Prashad and bringing it under his o^vn conti'ol. 


Sarma, Sri Ram, Afaharaim Praiap, pp. 74-75. 
Muntakhab^ul^Tatoarikh, tranriated by W. H. I.^owo, II, p. 2S9. 
Akbarnama, translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. 246. 
Muntahhab<tt*Taxoarikh, translated by W. H. l.owc, II. p. 238, 
Akbarnama, translated by H. Beveridge. Ill, pp. 245 46. 
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Thus, Ram Prashad which was an object of admiration in the Mughal 
Court and on irhom Emperor Akbar had long set his heart vw cap- 
tured and became a booty of the war.’® 

Though in the fight amongst the elephants the Imperialists could 
obtain possession of Ram Prashad, in the combat amongst the rival 
forces, the Rajputs on the side of the Rana were getting the upper 
hand.’^ The van, the centre and other divisions of the Mughal 
forces ircrc hopelessly broken and confusion reigned supreme on their 
side. Most of the soldiers had left the battle-field and had taken 
shelter several miles airay from the scene of the battle.” But just 
irhcn the prospect of victory on the side of the Rajputs seemed to be 
brightest the battle took a new turn. 

ftfihtar Klian, ivlio commanded the rear, was ivatching the turn 
of events most anxiously. He was much surprised at the initial suc- 
cess of the Rajputs and sought the permission of his chief-commander, 
Kuav Afan Singh, for marching towards the active front of the war. 
1 he Kuar was a little upset on account of the success of his enemies 
and gladly accorded permission to Mihtar Khan to march forward. 
Mihtar khan, beating his kettle drums, called on the imperial troops 
to rally around in oi-der to face the enemies. Badaoni writes: 

And this shout of his was to a great extent the^ cause of the fugitives 
taking heart again and making a stand."” The Mughal and the 
Rajput soldiers of Kuar Man, who had run away from the battle- 
field, were much encouraged to see that the re-inforcement had arrived 
and thev stood firmly on the battle-ground and opposed their criemics 
with added strength. The Rajput army of the Rana was taken aback 
to sec the arrival of reinforcement led by Mihtar Khan and they 
concluded that the number of soldiers headed by Mihtar Khan was 
voiy large. Besides this, the Rajput army of Rana Pratap were greatly 
tired on account of the incessant warfare from the early morning and 
also the extreme heat of mid-June Sun was sapping their energy and 
strength. Nevertheless they were on the point of winning the ^v’ar 
so that at this crucial moment the coming of reinforcement on the 
side of the Imperialists completely beivildered them in that they irere 
too tired to meet this fresh onslaught. And the tide really turned 
against the Rajput army. The outcome of the war has been aptly 
described by Abul Fazl, 'ivho says : "A cry went up from the com- 
batants and the enemy who were continually more and more prcclo- 
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rainant lost heart. The breeze of victory began to blow upon the 
rose-bush of the hopes of the devoted 

Thus, the battle of Haldighaf ended in the victory of the 
Imperialists. The Rana left the battle-field in sheer disgust. The 
Tabaqat also confirms this in the following words : “Rana Kika 
fought so hard that day that he received arrow and spear wounds and 
turning from the battle-field carried his life out of that danger in 
great ssTctchedness.”" 

A careful perusal of Badaoni's account of the war brings forth 
the following salient features : 

(1) The bravely of the Sayyids of Barha but for whose gallant 
stand the ivhole affair' would have been a disgraceful 
defeat ; 

(2) The sacrifice of Raja Ram Shah of Gwalior ivho laid down 
his life as irell as those of his children at the altar 
of Rajput freedom ; 

(3) Finally, the wise generalship of Kuar Man Singh and the 
I'aliant deeds of his body-guard all of ivliich bore out the 
remark of Mulla Shiri, viz., “A Hindu wields the sword 
of Islam.’’” 

The battle of Haldighat was indeed a very fierce battle in which 
hundreds of men were killed and wounded.^' The fierceness can 
best be visualized from the following Persian couplets quoted in 
Tabaqat-i-Akhari ; 

jid tsAi j j I ^ ^ OjA- jt Adjyi 

cNA vrJieyo yu ^0J| viJjio (X&d I j 0 ^ / wb) j jb 

Translation : "The land with blood iras like a tumultuous sea ; 

In it the horsemen were boats, the slain like anchors 
fixed : 

Death, roaring .around, rushed in directions ; 

The men swam about, as it were all in the blood . 

With regard to the casualties on both sides, Badaoni gives a con- 
fusing account. He states : “Nearly five hundred men were slam and 
fell on the field of battle of avhich number 150 were of the people ol 
Islam and the rest Hindus.’’” On the basis of this statement, it is 
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difficult to calailate the exact number of' the killed on both sides, 
^ince Hindus were fighting on cither side. Abul Fazl is more help- 
fuj in this respect ^\^hen he tells us that “150 Ghazis died on the field 
and of the enemy more than 500 distinguished men were stained with 
the dust of annihilation."®® This figure stands further corroborated 
by Nizamuddin who adds that on Rana’s side Raja Ram Shah of 
Gwalior along with his three sons — Salibhama, Bhanu Sinha and 
Pratap Sinha and also Ram Das (son of Jai Mai of Chittor fame) were 
killed.®* Jaimal had been killed by Raja Jagannath,®- 

With regard to the number of penons ^vounded in this battle, 
Badaoni obser\'es ; “The number of Champions of Islam who were 
wounded exceeded 300."®® He means to say tliat more than 300 of 
the Imperialists were wounded but he does not give any indication as 
to the number of persons wounded on the side of the Rana ; Iqhal- 
namah also quotes the number of persons killed, ^diich is as follotvs : 
‘50 persons of the Imperialists and 500 of the Rana’s side were killed', 
but he does not mention the number of the wounded in this battle. 
The number of persons iv^ounded on both sides must have been con- 
siderable when we take into consideration the fierceness of the battle 
of Haldighat. 

After the victory, the Imperialists did not pursue their enemies. 
Badaoni and Abul Fazl have assigned the following reasons for this. 
Badaoni states : “And ^v^hen the air "was like a furnace and no poorer 
of movement was left in the soldiers the idea became pre\'alent that 
the Rana by stealth and stratagem, ivould keep himself concealed be- 
hind the mountains. This "was the reason why they made no pursuit 
but returned to their tents."®^ Abul Fazl observes ; “On account of 
the excessive heat and fati^ie of the battle the Imperialists did not 
set their hearts on pursuing the enemy. . .“®® That is also what 
[(/bnhintyiah savs.®® But the real reason for not pursuing the \'an- 
qiiishcd army was something else. The Knar's chief aim was to 
humble the Rana by inflicting a crushing defeat on him, but 
he never wished^ to harass or torture him since the Rana still 
ocaipicd a position of respect not only in his own eyes but 
also m the eyes of Kachhwaha Rajputs. This accounts for the fact 
that immediately after the cessation of the war the Kuar forbade the 
1 ughal army to pursue the Rana's soldiers which might embarass 
them. Several sources corroborate this statement about the Kuar's 
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consideration for the Rana, Lakshmi Narain says : “The Kuar for- 
bade the soldiers to loot the Rana’s territories.”*' Khwaja Nizamud- 
din in his Tabaqat states : “Kuar Man Singh had also prohibited his 
men from plundering and devastating Kika’s territories.”** It goes 
to the credit of Kuar Man Singh that he issued such an. order at a 
time when his soldiers tvere starving on account of scarcity of food 
materials. Khwaja Nizamuddin tells us that owing to the narrowness 
and the difficulties of the roads very little grains could reach the 
Imperialists wdth the result that there was great scarcity of grains 
amongst the troops.*® He further observes that the order of the Kuar 
brought great pru^ation amongst the Mughal soldiers.®® The Kuar 
had also to incur the displeasure of the Emperor for not looting the 
Rana’s territories, as Badaoni records that Man Singh and Asaf Khan 
were not allowed to pay their respects to the Emperor for some time.®* 
Kuar Man Singh bore the displeasure of the Emperor patiently but 
never repented of what he had done. 

Tod and some Rajput chroniclers have stated an interesting story 
about the flight of Rana Pratap, his pursuit by two Khorasani and 
Multani soldiers, the dramatic meeting of the Rana with his younger 
brother, Sakat Singh, and the death of Chitak, the gallant steed of the 
Rana.®® But a close scrutiny of all the relevant details leads to the 
conclusion that the story is not based on historical facts. There is 
the statement of Badaoni and Abul Fazl just referred to above, that 
at the close of the battle, the imperial army was too tired to move 
about, and there ivas also a rumour current that the Rana was hiding 
in the hills nearby and, hence, nobody dared to follow the Rana.®® 
Besides, the Rana was not left alone. He must have left the battle- 
field followed by his remaining soldiers whose number was consider- 
able. Further, no contemporary Muslim historian has referred to 
this important fact of Sakat Singh, brother of Rana Pratap, accompany- 
ing the Mughal army or taking any part in the battle of Haldighat. 
In these circumstances Tod’s contention can safely be rejected. 
Dr. Raghubir Sinh has also characterized the whole story as melo- 
dramatic and based on hearsay.®* 

" Naraxan, Lakshmi, Haqiqatha-i-Hindmtan, (Persian MS), p. 232(b). 
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In order to know the activities ol Kuar Man Singh subsequent to 
the battle of Haldigliat one has to turn to the pages of Mxndakhab-ut- 
Tawarihh and see what Badaoni has to say about iL Badaoni states : 

'The next day the army marched thence and having 
looked over the battle-field to see how each has behaved, 
leaving Daiah came to Kokandah. . - . The Amirs as scat- 
rity against a night attack on the part of the Rana, barricad- 
ed the streets and drew a trench and a wall of such a height 
that horsemen could not leap over it round the city of 
Kokandah and then settled down quietly. And they had a 
list dmwn up containing the names of all the slain and the 
horses killed in the action intending to dose it with the 
despatch to the Emperor, Sayyid Ahmad Khan Barha said : 
'There has been no person or Itorsc of our's killed Avhosc 
name you will have to report to the Imperial Government so 
what is the good of writing ilicm down ? It is more import- 
ant at tlie present moment to look after the conimissariat.* 
Since there ^vas in that mountain district — but little arable 
land, scanty amount of corn was produced and moreover the 
Baixjars (merchants \rho cany merchandise) did not come so 
that the army at that time w'as suffering from great scarcity. 
They set their ^vits to ivork to tackle the difficulty. Accord- 
ingly from lime to time, they singled out one of the Amirs 
in command and commissioned him to bring corns into the 
lines and wherever in the high hills and mountains they 
found people congregated together they broke them up and 
took them prisoners. And one had to sustain life upon the 
flesh of animals and the mango-fruits. This latter grew there 
in such abundance as defies description. The common 
soldiers used to make a meal of it, fasting in default of bread 
and from^ its extreme juiciness very many of them became 


The Amirs wished to send to the Emperor the elephant 
named Ram Prashad wdiich had come into their hands "with 
the spoil (and 'irhich His Imperial Highness had several 
times demanded of the Rana and he had declined to 'surren- 
der) and together with it the report of the victory to the 
court, ^af Khan mentioned the name of the author 
(Badaoni) as a proper person to be sent ^vith it since he had 
been allowed to join the army though he ,being a particular 
fe^uritc of His Majesty. Man Singh answered (jocosely). 
There is a great deal of his work still left undone. He 
ought to come in front of the line and everywhere take the 
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lead in the battle’. I answered 'my imamship here is 
finished, my business now is to go and act as Imam before the 
ranks of His Imperial Majesty’. He (Man Singh) ivas 
pleased and smiled and sent me ivith the elepliant and 
appointed 300 horsemen to accompany me by way of precau- 
tion. And he (Man Singh) himself taking advantage of the 
opportunity to enjoy in hunting and to leave detached 
guards in different places, came with me by very easy 
marches as far as the town of Mohani, which- is 20 Kosses 
from Kokandah. There he furnished me ivith letters of 
commendation and dismissed me to go to the court.”®* 

Further continues Badaoni : “And at this time when 
news anrived of the distressed state of the army at Kokandah, 
the Emperor sent for Man Singh, Asaf Khan and Qazi Khan, 
to come alone from that and on account of certain faults, 
which they had committed, he excluded Man Singh and Asaf 
Khan for some time from the court. While on the contrarjs 
Ghazi Khan Badakshi, Mihtar Khan, Ali Murad Uzbek and 
one or two others were honoured with presents and promo- 
tion in rank. But all the rest, though they fell from the posi- 
tion of confidence, were dismissed without punishment.””® 

Here the question arises : What were the faults of Man Singh or 
Asaf Khan which made them so unpopular in the eyes of the Emperor ? 
Kuar Man Singh had won a glorious victory in the battle of Haldighat 
for which the Emperor should have been pleased with the Kuar 
instead of being offended. The chief cause of the displeasure of the 
Emperor was that the Kuar had failed to pursue or capture the Rana 
or devastate his territories. The Rana was an arch-enemy of the 
Emperor and the latter would have been mightily pleased, had the 
Kuar harassed him or captured him. 

However, the displeasure of the Emperor was short-lived and the 
Kuar was soon admitted into favour. This is clear from the follow- 
ing lines of Abul Fazl : “Tricksters and time-servers suggested to the 
royal ear that there had been slackness in extirpating the wetch, and 
the officers were nearly incurring the king’s displeasure. But by the 
might and profundity of examination, tvhich are the glorious character- 
istics of the world’s lord, the veil was removed from the painted counte- 
nance of those evil-inclined word-spinners.”®’^ This is further con- 
firmed by Nizamuddin in his Tahaqat when he says : “After some 
days, the pen of forgiveness was drawn across his offences and it was 

*“ Mtintakhab-ul-Tawarikh, tran.slatcd by W. H. Lowe, 11, pp. 239-45. 
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decided that a second army should be sent to devastate Kika's terri- 
tories."’' According to Abul Fazl, Man Singh came to pay his homage 
in the latter part of September, 1576,” 

Soon after Emperor Akbar liimsclf marched to Gogunda against 
the Rana.'“" He took along u'ith him a numiicr of officers including 
Raja Bhagtvant Das and Kuar Man Singh. On the approach of the 
Empcroi^ic^anaTlcd to the hills. Akbar sent Qutbuddin Khan. 
Raja Bhagtvant D as and Kuar Man Singh to find out the whereabouts 
of the Rana.‘“* But these imperial officers could not locate the Rana 
who remained untraccd. 

Rana Pratap remained hidden in the hills and ravaged the hfughal 
territories whenever he found a favourable opportunity, 'riierctore 
in January, 1577, Raja Bhagtvant Das, K uar Man Singh, Muhammad 
Khan, the son of Bairam Kh.an and a number of experienced men 
were sent to Gogunda but they failed to do anything clTcctivc.'” 

Akbar was now convinced that Rana Pratap would never be cap- 
tured with the help of Kachhwaha forces. Ultimately he decided to 
send an army under Shahbaz Khan to Gogunda, Many imperial 
Officci's like Payinda Khan Mogul, Sayyid Qasim, Sayyid Raju and 
also Raja Bhagts^ant Das and Kuar Man Singh were placed under his 
comm^d.*” Even Shahbaz Khan had no trust in Bhagwant Das or 
Man Singh. Abul Fazl states that while the Mughal army was pro- 
ceeding to capture Kumbhalgarh. a fort situated on a hill 3500 ft. high 
and which had bccooic the abode of the Rana, Shahbaz Khan directed 
the two Kachhwaha princes to go back to the imperial Court and not 
to join the expedition since he feared "lest from their feelings as land 
holders there might be delay in inflicting retribution on that 'vain 
disturber’ (Rana Pratap)’’.”' 

Thus Bhagtvant Das and Kuar Man Singh were not taken into 
confidence tvhile Shahbaz Khan led an expedition against the Rana. 
Hencefons'ard the field of activities of Kuar Man Singh and his father 
Raja B hagtvant Da s shifted from Mewar to extreme north and north- 
west of India i.e. Punjab, Peshwar and Kabul. 

Before Kuar Man Singh proceeded to the North-'lVest Frontier 
region of India, he successfully carried out an important assignment 
of Emperor Akbar. The Emperor ordered the Kuar to suppress the 
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rebellion at Khhichiwara.**® Man Singh at once proceeded from 
Amber in that direction with a strong contingent. On the way he 
suppressed and subdued the recalcitrant chiefs Avho dared to oppose 
him. Having established order in that region he set up military out- 
posts in order to safeguard the interest of the Mughal Empire. When 
Kuar Man Singh reached the outskirts of Khhichiwara, he was bitterly 
opposed- by the local Sardars (chiefs) whom the Kuar defeated in open 
conflict. Much booty fell into his hands, a considerable part of which 
was sent to the Mughal Emperor.”' 

After his victory at Khhichiwara, Kuar Man Singh marched to- 
wards Malwa and conquered the principality of Oond on the way. 
Kuar Man Singh established an efficient administration in Malwa and 
stamped out all disaffection in that region. He sent an account of all 
his glorious deeds to the Emperor who rvas much satisfied at the 
achievement of Kuar Man Singh. He was pleased to confer the 
mansab of 3500 on the Kuar and issued a farman directing him to 
proceed toivards Kabul. 


Khhichiwara is situated to the south oE the covenanting State oE Kotali (Rajas- 
than). Khilchipur was a Khinchi State in this region bcEorc integration. 
Vansiavali in the State Archives oE Jaipur, pp. 39-40. 
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The deputation of Kuar Man Singh to the Punjab and north- 
west frontier regions of India was another niilc-stonc on the road to 
his success. The north-western part of the Mughal Empire was a 
(^plague spot where the Afghans and the turbulent Afridis were 
a constant source of consternation to the Mughal Governor of the 
PiinjaM The Mughal suzerainty in that region was very shaky and 
the situation demanded the presence of a man of sterling qualities 
and great abilities. These considerations weighed Avith the Emperor 
in transferring Kuar Man Singh to the Punjab. 

^Akbar deputed Raji ^Tfidar_Mal to the Punjab to an'angc for 
the Jagirs of the Kachhwaha^hiefs J which the Raja successfully 
accomplished.^ Man Singh reported himself along with Ins father, 
^aJihagwaatJDas, to the Emperor in the Punjab in April, 1578 
while the latter was engaged in hunting in the neighbourhood of 
Bhera in the Shahpur district of the Punjab.^ The Emperor placed 
the services of Raia Bhagwant Das, Raja Gopal, Jugraal and other 
Kachhwaha chiefs at the disposal of Said Khan, the then Governor 
of the Punjab with the instruction that "they should exert themselves 
in serxdcc and not depart from the counsels of Said Khan and should 
not slumber in administering the province and maintaining their 
own preparedness."® 


Man Singh was at once employed by Akbar for chastizing the 
Baluchi chiefs who had at first submitted to the Mughal Emperor 
ut had later left the imperial camp and run a^vay secretly. Man 
Singh could not accomplish the task assigned to him owing to the 
delay m receiving the order fi-om the Emperoi', (luring which intcn^nl, 
t c a uchi chiefs (i,e. Hazi Khan and others) had gone far a'way so 
as to be beyond the reach of the Kuar. Akbar u-as much displeased 
at the failure of the mission. He censured Man Singh and debarred 
him from paying homage for some time/ 

fnr Emperor, however did not continue long, 

Wipi important assignment 

hen Yusuf Khan, the kmg of Kashmir, was troubled by internal 
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rebellion, he sought the protection of Kuar Man Singh who, with the 
help of another Mughal Officer, named Muhammad Yusuf Khan, 
brought the ruler of Kashmir to the imperial Court via Punjab in 
January, 1580.® Moreover, Sulaiman Mirza, who was formerly under 
the protection of Akbar, sided with Muhammad Hakim, ruler 
of Kabul, when the latter proposed to lead an expedition against 
Shahrukh Muhammad, king of Badakshan and a friend of Akbar. 
Akbar was highly displeased to hear of this attack of the Kabul ruler 
on his -ally and friend, the Badakshan king. He at once directed 
Kuar Man Singh, Muhammad Yusuf Klia n, Raja Bhagwan t Das and 
other officers of the Punjab and Multan provinces to proceed to 
Badakshan and help Sliahrukh.® But the expedition did not occur 
since the Kabul ruler did not venture an attack on Badakshan. Not- 
withstanding these engagements in the Punjab, Man Singh did not 
enjoy any independent status or command. He was merely a man- 
sabdar of 3500,^ and played a subordinate role in the affairs of the 
province with his headquarters at Sialkot, the then capital of the 
Punjab. 

Kuar Man Singh was not destined to remain in the background 
for long and in January, 1580, he was entrusted with a responsible 
job. Akbar was not satisfied tvith Muhammad Yusuf Khan’s manage- 
ment of administrative affairs in the North-Western Frontier Pro- 
vinces wherefore he was removed and his place was given to Kuar 
Man Singh. The Kuar was also placed in charge of the administra- 
tion of the neighbouring regions of the river Indus.* Man Singh 
shifted his headquarters from Sialkot to the Indus region tvith a view 
to keeping closer tvatch over those Mughal territories. Soon an oppor- 
tunity came to him for showing his valour and statesmanship. 

While Kuar Man Singh was at Rawalpindi,® he heard of Sliad- 
man’s’® attack on the Mughal territories. Shadman ^vas held in high 
esteem by Muhammad Hakim, the ruler of Kabul, to ivhom the for- 
mer was “the sword of the army”. The Kuar further heard that 
Shadman has crossed the Indus and had besieged the fort of Nilab 
but the fort ■was being heroically defended by Zainuddin Ali whom 
the Kuar had sent earlier for defending the same.*® The Kuar at 
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once proceeded to that region and on the 22nd of December, 1580 
attacked Shadman's forces in the night. The van of the army was 
entrusted to Alu Khan Kachhwaha and Suraj Singh, a brotlier of 
Man Singh. The forces of Kabul were attacked at a time when they 
were least prepared to face the attack.^® The result was that the 
Afghan army had to meet with a crushing defeat at the hands of the 
Imperialists. Shadman was wounded by Suraj Singh and he died in 
the neighbourhood.^^The news of the defeat and death of Shadman 
’^vas received tvith great pleasure by the Emperor but he also appre- 
hended some trouble on account of the death of the Afghan general. 
He ^vas convinced of the fact that Mirza Muhammad Hakim would 
not take the defeat of his commander-in-chief lying down and he 
would certainly invade the Mughal dominion.” The Emperor at 
once deputed RaiJRai Sin^b. f apinnatb. Raja Gopal and other loyal 
officers along with a large number of elepl^ts, to the assistance of 
the Kuar for opposing the Mirza effectively. Akbar ivas not satisfied 
with this arrangement alone. He decided to march towards the 
Punjab personally.” He issued an order to Man Singh not to oppose 
the Mirza openly and to put off a direct engagement wth him since 
the Emperor himself wanted to measure his strength with his half- 
brother.” 

At the time 'when Kuar Man Singh had defeated Shadman, the 
Afghan Commander, he found three farinans in his possession. These 
were issued by Mirza Muhammad Hakim and 'were meant for Hakim- 
ul-Mulk, Muhammad Qasim Khan, the Mir-i-bahr and Khwaja Shah 
Mansur.” These farmans were in acknowledgment of letters written 
by these nobles to Mirza Muhammad Hakim promising him all help 
if the Mirza invaded India. The Kuar despatched these farmans to 
the Mughal Emperor at Fatehpur Sikri. These letters of the Mirza 
made Akbar suspicious of the designs of Shah Mansur and the latter 
was executed on February, 27, 1581.” 

As Akbar had foreseen, Mirza Muhammad Hakim invaded the 
Punjab early in 1581.°® There were some definite reasons for this 
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invasion of the Mirza. The Afghan King had received letters of in- 
vitation from some Mughal nobles, prominent amongst them being 
Asikabuli and Masum Farahkundi.®^ Besides, the Mirza had been 
instigated by Faridun, his maternal uncle, to invade India on the plea 
that the time was opportune for the attack. In support of his plea, 
-Faridun argued that Akbar was busy suppressing the rebellion of the 
orthodox Muslims in Bengal and Bihar at the time and, therefore, 
he (i.e. Akbar) ivould not be able to give full attention to the Afghan 
attack on the Punjab and in the meantime, the Mirza ivould easily 
take under his possession the north-western portion of the Mughal 
dominion. This argument appealed to Mirza Hakim who was 
already much aggrieved on account of the defeat and death of his 
dear commander, Shadman. 

In February, 1581, when Emperor Akbar reached Delhi, on his 
way to the Punjab, he came to know that the Mirza had encamped 
at Lahore in the garden of Mahdi Qasim Khan and that Raja Bhag- 
want Das. Kuar Man Singh and Said Khan had shut themselves up 
in the fortress of Lahore.-^ Akbar was further informed that Raja 
^■Bhatnvant Das ,an d Kuar Man Singh could well have opposed the 
Kabul army in open engagement but they desisted from this course 
, of action in obedience to the Emperor’s order who had directed them 
not to come to an armed conflict with the Mirza. This accounts for 
the fact that they lay besieged within the fort of Lahore.-® 

Monserrate, the Portuguese traveller, has given a detailed des- 
cription of this attack of the Mirza on Lahore. He states : 

“Mirsachimus®'* reached the city (Lahore) in his inva- 
sion and established his camp on its eastern side near some 
very large gardens.®® He ordered the commander of the 
citadel, Mancinus,®” son of Bagoandas,®’’ to surrender ; but 
he (Kuar Man Singh) replied : ‘I shall not break my pro- 
mise to your brother Zelaldinus (i.e. Akbar) who gave this 
fortress into my charge. If you wish to make trial of your 
fortune, advance to storm ; for I am ready to resist you. If 
you trust in your superior forces, I on the other hand am 
confident on account of the valour of my men, who will a 


“ Ibid. 

Muntahha!Mit’‘Tawarihfi, translated by W. H. Lowe, II, p. 299. 
Muntahfiab-ut-Tawaiihh, translated by W. IT. Lowe, IT, p. 300. 
Raudat‘Ul-Tah%rin, (Persian MSS), p. 302. 

Ahharnamn, translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. 494. 

Mirva Hakim. 

" Badaoni calls if the garden of Malidi Qasim Khan. 

^fa^ Singh. 

Bliagwan Da.s. (According to Badaoni, Bbagwan Das was the commander of 
the fort of Lahore and (he Kuar was helping his father in its protection. It 
is strange that Monserrate made no mention of Bhagtvant Das, M. T. II, p. 300). 
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thousand times sooner die than surrender. If you storm and 
capture the citadel, I care not for my life, I only desire 
to be faithful to my Emperor, Zelaldinus/ 

"However Mirsachimus, hoping that this great town 
would fall into his hands and thus desiring to conciliate the 
citizens, allmved no thefts or plunderings in the city, which 
has no walls : and assured all the citizens and merchants 
that they need have no fear for their safety, saying that he 
'waging ^var only against the commander of the 
citadel."^® 

Monserrate further continues : "When Mancinus refus- 
ed to surrender, Mirza began to be sorry for having begun 
the war. He perceived that none of the great nobles Avere 
prepared to desert his brother and that even those traitors 
who had invited him to India would not stand by their pro- 
mises for he received no re-inforcements. He began to be 
afraid of his brother's far greater poAver and resources and 
to regret that he had expended so much on an ill-conceived 
invasion which 'tvas foredoomed to failure. His supplies 
were running low and he began to think that he would have 
to retreat.*® 

Abul Fazl observes that several times Sher Khwaja Nad Ali, 
Qorban Ali and Mir Sikandar, the Afghan generals, attacked the fort 
of Lahore but they were repulsed. The siege did not last long. 
'When the Mirza heard about the approach of the Emperor, he lost 
heart and withdrew from the city.®® 

Sujan Singh in his *^K}mlasat-ut~Tawarikh^^ states : "Mirza 
Hakim being unsuccessful in his mission left the city of Lahore in 
disgust and proceeded towards Kabul via Jalalpur, Hafizabad and 
Bhannara and CTossed the river Indus near Khunt. Kuar Man Singh 
pursued the Mirza upto the river Indus and then returned to Lahore. 
^Vhen the story of this valour of Man Singh reached the ears of the 
Emperor, the latter was much pleased and gave him suitable rewards 
and increased liis mansab to 5000."®' 

Aftcnvards Akbar sent a message of peace to Muhammad Hakim 
and asked him to submit, but when the Mirza did not comply, he 
sent a force under Prince Sultan Mumd to Kabul to bring the Mim 
to submission. Kuar Man Singh, Naurang Khan, Marlhu Singh . 


tn,i,,latcd by Hoyland & Banerjec, p. 160, published 
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Man Singh Darbari, Muhammad Beg Taklu formed the vanguard of 
the Prince’s forces. This expedition set out in July, 1581.“® 

Father Monserrate, who was in the camp of Akhar on his Kabul 
expedition, describes this Mughal invasion on Kabul in his "Com- 
mentary”. He uTites : 

“However, fearing lest his brother (Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim) should abuse his patience, if he went unpunished 
and should thus begin the war anew, Zelaldinus resolved to 
fight the matter out in such a rvay that his brother should 
be compelled to recognize his own inferiority. At the same 
time he determined that he himself would show all kind- 
ness and mercy towards the vanquished fugitive. . . The 
king made his son (Murad) whom the Priest (i.e. ivriter 
himself) was educating leader of the vanguard. He asso- 
ciated with him Calichumcanus,®* Governor of Surat, an 
experienced and stalwart old man, Nourancanus®* (whose 
father ivas the prince’s tutor), Governor of Champanelium®* 
in Gedrosia and Mancinus, an active and energetic chief- 
tain, by race an Indian and a worshipper of idols. Cali- 
chumcanus had a corps of Mongols, Nourancanus four thou- 
sand Xacattaean cavalry, and Mancinus his own troops. 
Associated with these were other subordinate leaders with 
their forces, which, though in small detachments, amounted 
in all to at least a thousand cavalry. . . He paid great 
attention, ivith undue superstition, to the army’s setting out 
at exactly the right time. He accompanied his son to the 
door of the royal headquarters and embraced him, after he 
had bidden him God-speed, after the Musalman fashion. 
He then dismissed him with his attendant nobles, who follow- 
ed him to' his boat. The Prince embarked, crossed the 
Indus, and set out on his march. . . 

Monseratte further states : 

“Meanwhile the advance guard, consisting of four thousand 
cavalry under Nourancanus the son of Cutubdicanus, receiv- 
ed a severe check near Chabulum (Kabul). It ivas attacked 
by the ivhole army of Mirsachimus. (Mirza Hakim) consist- 
ing of 15000 Mongol horse. Nourancanus was compelled 
to apply to Mancinus who ivas in support, for instant help, 
but his corps delayed its airival. Thus there iras something 

Alcbarnama, translated by H. Beveridge, III, pp. 518-19. 

** Qulix Khan. 

** Naurang Khan. 

** Champanir, North-East of Baroda. 

“ Momcrrofc*s Comnf(*ntarY, translated by J. S. Hoyland & Banerjec, pp. 123-25, 
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approaching a panic in the advance guard under Pahari, 
(Prince Murads and a lew had already even begun to 
fly. ” 

"Mancinus at last came up. bringing much-needed re- 
lief to the Prince, who was hard beset. Some elephant- 
detachment also arrived, the sight of which generally terri- 
fies horses which are unaccustomed to them, and thus throws 
cavalry into confusion. Thus the Prince was able to rally 
his forces on the open plain.” 

“Meanwhile, Mirsachimus accused Faridumcanus of having 
deceived him by his previous assertion that the forces of 
Zalaldinus ^vere but scanty ; and of liaving sho^rii gross care- 
lessness in allowing so large an army to enter his kingdom 
without his knoivledge. He then ordered the retreat to be 
sounded even before Mancinus corps came up ; and thus 
the battle was broken off.”” 


Thus the vanguard of the Imperialists led by Prince Murad in- 
flicted a crushing defeat on Mirza's forces and Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim fled to^vards northern Kabul. Man Singh and other ofiicers 
of the Mughal army paid homage to the Emperor at Butkhak (near 
Kabul) since Akbar had also followed them closely. Kabul no^s' lay 
at the feet of Akbar and he entered the Afglian capital on the 9th 
of August, 1581, and distributed rewards to his officers with whose 
help his expedition had been a great success.®® 

^Vhen Akbar decided to go back to Hindustlian, he made arrange- 
ments for the proper administration of the country lying north-west. 
The guardianship of the Indus province entrusted to the care of 
Kuar Man Singh, The administration of the Punjab was given to 
the joint charge of Said Khan, Bhagwant Das and Kuar Man Singh.®® 
This arrangement "^vas made because there ^vas still the danger of 
Mirza’s attacking the Punjab pro^unce again. When the danger 
from the side of the Mirza reced^, the strong triumvirate ^vas broken. 

Bhayvant Da s was made independent governor of the Punjab 
and Said Kliau iv<b transferred to Sambal, but Man Singh continued 
to be in charge of the Indus region. This arrangement was complet- 
ed at the end of 1582 'svhen Akbar recovered from a pain in the 
abdomen.®® 


Kuar Man Singh continued to administer successfully the pro- 

" translated by J. S. Hoyland k Banerjee. p. 139. 

Beveridge, III, pp. 539-40. 

Taba<jttt-i~Akban, translated by B. Dc, II, p. 532. 

Tt[balnamah-i'Jahangjiri, IT, p. 409(b). 

** Tabaqnhi^Akbari, translated by B. Dc, II, p 5S7 
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vince of Indus, and kept a close watch over the activities of Mirza 
Muhammad, the ruler of Kabul. In 1585, the Kuar had the honour 
of receh'ing Mim Shah Rukh, ex-ruler of Badakslian. Man Singh 
sent the information to the Emperor that as Badakshaii had gone 
under the possession of Abdullah Khan Ujbek, Mirza Shah Rukh 
had arrived on the bank of Nilab (Sind-Sagar Doab) Avith the idea of 
going to the Emperor. The Kuar further ■wrote to Akbar that he 
gave a right-royal reception to him and offered Rupees five thousand 
five hundred in cash and much cloth as tvell as eight horses and five 
elephants."" The Kuar also sent the infoi’mation that he had an*ang- 
ed for his crossing the river Nilab and had sent him (Shah Rukh) 
towards the court. The representation of Man Singh received the 
appreciation of the Emperor and a gi'and far man containing many 
favours was issued to him.'‘= 

In the same year (i.e. 1585), Kuar Man Singh, who was stationed 
at Atak Banaras (Attock) came to knoiv of the serious illness of Mirza 
Hakim and at once reported the matter to the Emperor at Fatehpur 
Sikri. He also informed the Emperor that Faridun, the maternal 
uncle of the Mirza, ivas at Peshatrar and, on hearing the ncu's of his 
nephew’s illness, Iiad started for Kabul.^^ 

Soon Akbar heard the news of the death of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim which took place on 30th July, 1585. Akbar at once 
decided to march tmvards the Punjab in order to remain at hand 
to guide and regulate the affairs at Kabul." In the meantime, he 
sent an order to Kuar Man Singh to proceed at once to Kabul with 
some troops and to bring the people of that country to the alle- 
giance of the Mughal Emperor. The Kuar was further directed 
to comfort the Mirza’s sur\'ivors.'‘“ This fact has been further 
confirmed by De Laet, ^vho stales : “Mamet Hackim, ruler of 
Kabul died of disease and Raja Man Singh, a Rajput by race and 
commander of 5000 horses ivas despatched to turn that kingdom 
into a province.’’*“ Akbar himself started for the Punjab on the 
22nd of August, 1585. While he was at Delhi, he received the 
netvs that Kuar Man Singh had sent a body of his men across the 


Tabaqat'i-Ahbari, translated by H. Beveridge, II, p. 597. 

*nbid, pp. 597-98. 

Mutilakhab-ut-Taxoarik/i, translated by W. H. Lowe, II, p. 350. 
Akbarnama, translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. 671. 

** Tabagat^i-AIibari, translated by B. Be, IT, p. 602. 

** Haqiqatha-i Hhuliisiant (MS), p. 233. 

Muniakhab-ut-Taxoarikh , translated by W. H. I.owc, U, p. 357. 
Akbarmma, tmnslnled by II. Beveridge, III, p. 70.3. 

** Ahbartwma, translated by M, Beveridge. Ill, p. 705. 

Afeetir-til-timrire, translated by IT. Beveridge, II, p. 49. 

** Be Lnct, The Emlnrd of the Great Mogttl, p. 153. 
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Nilab to Pesha^var and Shah Beg, a servant of the Mirza, on hearing 
the approach of the Kuar, had fled to Kabul.*' 

In the meantime, after the death of Mirza Muhammad Hakim 
in July, 1585, ivhen Man Singh was commanded to hasten to Kabul 
to bring the revolted province under subjugation. Colonel Tod 
reports that the Kachh^vaha army hesitated to cross the Indus, the 
Rubicon of the Hindus and ivhich they term as 'Atak' or ‘the Bar- 
rier' as being the limit between their ‘faiths’ and the '‘barbarian*. 
Kuar Man Singh reported the matter to Emperor Akbar, and 
sought his advice. The accomplished Akbar sent him a couplet in 
the dialect of Rajasthan viz.: 

"'Sub hynbhurn Gopal Ca** — “The whole earth is of God. 

"Jis mi uttuc kaha*^ — “In which he has placed no 

uthic, 

""Jis Ca mun myn uttuc hf* — “The mind which admits im- 
pediments. 

"So een uttuc hoega**— “IVill always find an uttuc 

(impediment).” 

Colonel Tod observes that this delicate irony succeeded when 
stronger language would have failed.*® 


It is possible that the Kachhwaha Rajputs objected on religious 
grounds to cross the Indus but the incident as narrated by Colonel 
Tod does not seem convincing. This singular success of Akbar in 
ovei coming the opposition of the Amber army by a single Rajasthani 
couplet is such an important event that it could not have escaped . 
the attention of Abul Fazl. It is strange that the Court-historian 
nwkes no reference to this incident. Besides, if the Kuar's army 
objected to crossing the river Indus in 1585 it could not be due to 
their religious susceptibility, because they had already crossed the 
Indus in 1581 ivhile pursuing Mirza Muhammad Hakim along with 
prince Murad“ and therefore, if once they had crossed the Indus, 
the objection to crossing it for the second time in 1585 did not hold 
any ya i ground. If they had any objection at all, they could have 
put it orward in 1581 and not in 1585. Moreover, if the Kachhwaha 
army had any serious objection to crossing the Indus, no amount of 
the part of the leader of the army (i.e., Man Singh) 
in oprsn ^°m the Emperor would have succeeded 

DosSwe ™ well-nigh im- 

possible to set aside religious scruples, if these had really existed. 


**TS!r"coIm^ of Rajaahan, p. 336 (footnote). 
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by such a strategem. Moreover, Colonel Tod does not adduce any 
reference whatsoever in support of this statement of his. Hence 
this narration of the Colonel does not seem to be true. 

As per direction of the Emperor, Kuar Man Singh crossed the 
Indus and reached Peshawar. The Afglians of that region submitted 
without any trouble.®® When Man Singh reached Kabul, he found 
confusion reigning supreme there. The Mirza's son Qaiqobad and 
Afrasiyab were very tender in age and were, therefore, quite unable 
to administer the country. Taking advantage of the minority of the 
prince's, the nobles of Kabul had brought the administration of the 
country under their control.®^ 

The arrival of Kuar Man Singh marked an era of peace and 
tranquillity in Kabul. Iqbalnamah reports that a large number of 
Kabulis came to see the imperial commander. The Raja learnt that 
before he reached Kabul, Mirza Bukhtanisa Begum (own sister of 
Mirza Muliammad Hakim and foster sister of Akbar) along with the 
widow of Mirza Muhammad Hakim and the two sons of Mirza (i.e., 
Afrasiyab and Qaikobad) and accompanied by Faridun Khan had 
left Kabul for Jalalabad. Kuar Man Singh hastened to Jalalabad 
(near Kabul) and reched a place called Butkhak or Tabkhak which 
\vas three miles off Jalalabad. The Kabulis were overawed and they 
submitted to the ICachhwaha forces. Kabul lay at the feet of Kuar 
Man Singh. He comforted the Kabulis and assured them of imperial 
protection.®- 

After having established order in Kabul, Kuar Man Singh made 
preparations to pay his respects to the Emperor who had already 
reached the Punjab. He left his eldest son, Jagat Singh, with Khwaja 
Sams-ud din Khan Khafi in Kabul to look after the affairs there and 
to keep a vigilant eye on the Kabulis and himself marched along 
with the two sons of the Mirza, Begum Bukhtanisa, Faridun Khan 
and other amirs of Kabul to Rawalpindi in the Punjab where the 
Emperor was halting. The Kuar reported himself to the Emperor 
at Rawalpindi in December, 1585. He presented Afrasiyab and 
Qaiqobad, (the two Kabul princes) Farrukh Beg (afterwards feimous 
as one of the best painters at Akbar’s Court) and Begum Bukhtanisa 
to the Emperor who received them warmly and showered many 
favours on them. They were given titles and jagirs befitting their 


Iqbalnamab-i^Jahangiri, (MS), p, 454(b). 

Tabaqat‘i-Akbari, translated by B. De, II, p. 605. 
Muntahhab'Ut’Tawarikh, translated by W. H. Lowe, II, pp. 358-59. 
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Raushanias or Tarikis, as they were called, taking advantage of the 
small force attached to Kuar Man Singh, invested Ali Masjid on a 
dark night and several of them got at the top of the fort. But Man 
Singh, with the help of the small force, repulsed the attack and 
forced the enemies to retire to another place. By the next morning, 
the turbulent Tarikis were driven out and many of them were killed. 
A large number of Tarikis were also taken prisoners. The result 
rvas that the Turan Ambassador not only crossed the Khybar Pass 
but TOs safely escorted on the other side of river Indus. The foreign 
visitor started for Fatehpur Sikri in order to pay homage to the 
Emperor.®^ 

Soon Kuar Man Singh ^vas commissioned to do another impor- 
tant work. Prince Murad along with Raja Todarmal had been sent 
to extirpate the Yusufzais®= %vho ^vere responsible for the murder 
of Raja Birbal in Malandarai Pass (lying bet^veen Peshawar and 
Swat) in February, 1586.®® Raja Todarmal did not like the idea 
that a young prince like Murad should fight the formidable Yusuf- 
zai tribes and therefore, he represented to the Emperor that some- 
body else should be sent in place of Prince Murad.® ^ 

The Emperor accepted the representation of Todarmal and 
directed Kuar Man Singh to help the Raja in suppressing the 
Yusufeais.®® At that time, the Kuar was stationed at Jamrud (near 
entrance to Khybar Pass) and meditating over the punishment 
of the Tarikis (Raushanias). When the Kuar received the order of 
the Emperor, he at once proceeded to make the mission a success. 
In consultation mth Raja Todarmal, he established his camp on the 
bank of the river Indus. He got a fort constructed which lay 
between Bunner Pass and Ohind 'ivhich ivas meant to sen^e two 
purposes : (i) as a defence from the attacks of the Yusufzais, and 
(ii) as a base for launching an offensive against them. Raja Todar- 
Imal was fully satisfied with the policy and plans of the Kuar and 
left him in sole charge of conducting the operations against the 
Yusufzais. The Raja himself came back to Fatehpur and paid his 
homage to the Emperor in March, 1586.®® 


.4A&arnawfl, translated by H. Bc>'eridffc, m, p. 734^ 

translated by W. H. Lowe, II, p. 362. 

1, T, ? **Jsuf2ais ivere an Afghan tribe of the north-west region. 

« translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. 7S4. 

^ translated by W. H. Lowe, II, p. 364. 
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With the departure o£ Kuar Man for the punishment of the 
Yusufzais. the seat of governorship of Kabul became vacant. It tvas 
not safe to keep the vacancy pending because there was the danger 
of fresh outbreak of rebellion amongst the Afghans in Kabul. 
Therefore, Raja Bhag^vant Das, who was then the governor of the 
Punjab, ivas direclcd to proceed to Kabul in place of Kuar Man 
Singh. But in the meantime, he developed signs of madness and 
therefore he ■iras forbidden to leave his territories. The Raja, 
however, soon recovered and was allowed to proceed to Kabul w'ith 
several other oflicers.'^ 

But the poor Raja was not destined to reach Kabul. On his 
way to the Afghan capital. Raja Bhagwant Das crossed the Indus 
and halted in the Sarai of Khairabad. For some days, he looked 
after military affairs but suddenly he again showed symptoms of 
madne.ss. He tvas brought back to Attock and was placed under the 
treatment of a physician named Saman. While this physician ^ras 
feeling his pulse, the Raja drew Iiis dagger and wounded himself. 
On liearing this nctrs, the Emperor sent four physicians from the 
Court, named Hasan, Mahadeva, Khangar and Daulat Khan •with 
the instruction that any-one of them miglit be employed for the 
treatment of the Raja. Mahadeva w'as chosen by the Raja’s friends 
and under his treatment, Bhagtvant Das improved.®" 

But the question of the governorship of Kabul had not yet been 
decided. Ismail Quli Khan, a Mughal grandee, was sent to Kabul 
while Raja Bhagwant rras taken ill. But the former did not acquit 
himself trell. He indulged in idle thoughts and thus mismanaged 
the administration. Akbar rightly decided that it was not safe to 
keep such a man at the helm of affairs in Kabul."* 

The need of a suitable governor for Kabul tvas considered more 
urgent than the chastizement of the Yusufzais. None but Kuar Man 
Singh was considered suitable for the post and, therefore, the Kuar 
was directed to assume the reins of Government of Kabul. Ismail 
Quli Khan tvas deputed in place of the Kuar for the suppression of 
the Yusufzais.” The Emperor further directed Madhava Singh, 
brother of Man Singh, Said Khan Gakhar, Abul Qasim Tamkin and 


" Akbamama, translated by H. Beveridge, IH, pp. 742-43. 

Iqbatnamah’i-Jahangiri, p. 4G2. 

Altbamama, translated by H. Beveridge, ITI, p. 745. 
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Ahbainama, translated l)y II. Beveridge, III, p. 745. 
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Syed Hamid Bukhari to assist Ismail Quii Khan who was ordered to 
make Peshawar his headquarters.” 

In December, 1586, Akbar re-organized his administrative struc- 
ture in order to ensure efficiency and better management. He 
directed that every province should have two officers of equal rank 
in order that if one came to the imperial Court or fell ill, the other 
might look after his 'work. A Di^van and a Bakshi were also 
appointed in each province. Consequently Man Singh vm con- 
firmed in his appointment as the governor of Kabul and Zain 
Khan Kokah was made the second officer. Nizamulmulk ^vas 
appointed Di^van and Kh^vaja Shams-ud-din was given the post of 
Bakshi^* Assisted by these subordinate stuff, Kuar Man Singh 
carried on the administration of Kabul quite efficiently. 


In the middle of September, 1586, Muliammad Sulaiman, ex- 
ruler of Badakshan, came to Kabul on his way to Agra for paying 
his homage to the Emperor. Kuar Man Singh Feft Kabul in chaise 
of Khwaja Shamsuddin Khafi (since Zain Khan Kokah ^vas away 
punishing the Tarikis or Raushanias) and himself accompanied 
Mirza to sen'e him as his guide. When Man Singh along with 
Muhammad Sulaiman reached Pesh Bulaq near Jalalabad, he was 
taken ill. He suffered from fever and pain in his body and remained 
confined to bed for about a month and a half. In view of the illness 
of the Kuar, the whole caravan had to stop. The enemies got an 
opportunity to harass Man Singh. The Mahmud and Ghori tribes 
in conjunction udth other Afghans attacked the caravan led by the 
Kuar. At first Man Singh was a helpless spectator but gi’adually ' 
^ recovered and then he made preparations to punish the Afghans. 
He left Mir Sharif Amuli, Janish Bahadur, the Ataliq, Khwaja 
Muhammad Hussain, Ghazi Khan of Qazwin and his o^\ti son Him- 
mat Singh with Mirza Sulaiman and took with himself Takhtah Beg 
and a force of 3000 horse. He found that the Afghans had deposited 
heaps of stones on both sides of Khybar Pass from Peshawar to Timh. 

1 imh lay on the east of Peshawar. Man Singh’s plan was to march 
to Tirah by route of Nanvan and to attack from there the Afridis 
\ ° guiding spirit of the Afghan opposition. The Kuar 

Darbari, and Zain- 

uddm All liad halted at Begram and were not in a position to 
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proceed furtlicr on account of the Kliybar Pass being closed by the 
Afghan tribes. Kuar Man Singh also learnt that Madhava Singh 
was halting at Attock with the Kachhwaha forces of Raja Bliagivant 
Das.*'* 

On the 13th of December, 158G, Man Singh along with 3000 
horsemen marched from Pcsli Bulaq and readied CliaJiar CJiobalt, 
a defile near I'irah early morning. I'hc defile tras snoived up. It 
was with great difficulty that ^Ian Singh crossed the snowy hills and 
aiTived at Bazarak, On the 15th of December, 1586, an army under 
Muhammad Quli Beg, a general in the camp of Man Singh, attacked 
the Afridis, defeated them and collected much booty. Here, some 
difference of opinion between Man Singh and his subordinate ofli- 
cers wiili regard to the future line of action took place. Some 
thouglit that they should return and deposit the plunder at a safe 
place and then proceed onu’ard.s. 'Phis suggestion iras rejected by 
the Kuar and he pushed on further. They passed by the homes of 
the Ghori trib.es who .saved themselves by submitting. But in the 
meantime, the near guards of the Imperialists led by 'Pakhia Beg was 
attacked by Jalala, the leader of the Yusufzais. Thus a fierce fight 
ensued. Kuar Man Singh, wlio was in the van, sent re-inforcements. 
The Afghans iverc defeated and they fled atv-ay, Tlic Kuar left his 
eldest son, Jagat Singh, with the rear guard and. ivent on towards 
AH Masjid. But Man Singh’s advance was checked by the attacks 
of the hordes of Afghan tribesmen.''* Vansawali, in the State 
Archives of Jaipur, states that the number of the Afghans, who 
opposed Man Singh, tvas three lacs.’’ This figure seems to be an 
exaggerated one, but at any rate their number was considerable. The 
Imperialists were stranded in a defile and a large number of arrou's 
ivere shot and heavy stones hurled by the Afghans at the Mughal 
army. The position of Man Singh had become very precarious in 
that there was no open gi’ound for fight and no place of shelter where- 
in they could save themselves from stones and arroivs of the enemies. 
But the Kuar vigorously continued his fights with the enemies and 
occasionally there were wonderful combats. Suddenly an open place 
jvas discovered. Now, the Imperialists got a chance to show their skill 
and strength of arms. The Afghans could not fight with the Kuar’s 
forces for long and they fled through the narrow defiles.’" 

Man Singh was not yet free from. troubles from the side of the 
enemies. Nizamuddin tells us that the Tarikis and Afghans came in 


"/Wrf, pp. 781-82. 
pp. 780 84. 

” rnri&a7(>ait in the Slate Archives of Jnipun 
Ahbarnama, translated by H, Bcvciridgc, HI, pp. 780*8*l, 
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huge lioulcs all (lay and nigin and canied on the light. Ai this 
time Madhava tSingli* his brother, who was with Ismail Quli Khan 
at the iham (niiliiaiy post) of Ohiiid arrived with a well-ordered 
ainiy to rcinfoicc Man Singh. After that the Afghans fled. About 
20U0 of iliem were slain/* The vitlorions army niaichcd to AH 
Masjid. Out of deep resi>cci for Muliammad Sulaiman. Knar Man 
Singlj. coninny to the advice of hU friends, himself went by the 
Khybar Pass to Pt\sh Buhtfj and bioiighl the Mir/a and the canivan 
lo Peshawar. At this lime Zain Khan Kokah arrived witlj his army 
and \igorons atiempls were made to extirpate the 'larikis/' 

Kiiar Mail Singh sent Ins own son. Jagat Singh, as Avclt as Midiam- 
mad Qnii Peg and Man Singh Dtnhari along with Mir/a Sniaimaa 
to seise as estoits and himself stayed hehind.” 

In Mairh, 15S7, Knar Man Singii svas recalled fioni Kabul and 
llie Province was placed in charge of Ziiiii Klian Koka/® iiadaoni 
and Ni/aimtddin mention the fact of Man Singh's recall hnt do not 
assign an) leason lor the same. However, Alitil Ka/1 docs advance 
some reasons for it. He says, **As it appcarctl that the Rajput clan 
behaved with injusiicc to the subjects of that connir)* and that Knar 
Man Singh did not l(K)k closely into the ciscs of the oppressed and 
disliked that cold country, it was taken from him and he was appoint- 
ed to chasli/c the Tarikis,”'*’ 

Tlie causes advanced l)y Abul I'a;l for the recall of Knar Man 
Singh from Kabul do not appear to be very convincing. It is pos- 
sible that the Rajputs niiglu liave pcipcii'atcd some opjncssions on 
the Afghans and the Kuar might not have taken the trouble of look- 
ing into the grievances. It is also true that the Rajputs disliked the 
cold climate of Afghanisian*= and wcic anxious to go back to their 
homes in India. Iku all these do not seem to constitute the real 
cause of Man Singh's rcGill. 'i'he recall was due to sometliing else. 

The Afgliaus entertained a feeling of strong antipathy towards 
the Rajputs of Hindusthan. The presence of the Rajputs in Kabul 
proved filing to the proud Afghans and the latter were fretting 
and fuming under the domination of the former. Hence the Kachh- 
waha Rajputs became an eye-sore lo the nobles and commoners alike 


Mimakhab-ui-Tatvarikh, tranviaicd by W. 11. Lowe, II, p, 366. 
translaicd by B. Dc, p G19 

'MfcbflrMflnift, transhlcd by H. Beveridge, III. pp. 780-84 
Rdwdat Tfl/iinn, (Pmian MS), p. 303. . 

’• /i/;6flranmn, translated by H. Beveridge. Ill, n 790 
"• Ibid, ® 

•t by W, H. Lov^c. IL p. 370. 

trandatal by W. 11. Lowe, 11. p. 370. 
Iqhahutttuth't-Jahttngirt, p. 477, * 

•* ArnarrV'U/.titrwra^ translated by H. Bev eridge, j> 50 
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o£ Kabul. Akbar ivas a^ral•c of this inner feeling of the Afghans of 
the Province of Kabul. Moreover, the work of Kuar Man Singh in 
Afghanistan had been rinished. Under his got'crnorship the recalci* 
trant Afghans tvere completely humbled and Kabul was annexed to 
the Mughal Empire. Besides, the cvcr-rcbcllious Afghan tribes of 
the extreme north-tvest ^•iz. the Yusufzais and Raushanias were sup- 
pressed for the time being and iherc tvas now no need of maintaining 
the Kuar in Kabul. 

Besides, (he ininsfer of Kuar Nfan Singh was done in usual course. 
After cvety two or three years the Mughal Governors were transfer- 
red from one province to another. I'liercfore, Man Singh was also 
transferred to tlie province of Bihar in 1587. Along tvith Man Singh’s 
transfer, other important transfers tvere also made. In this connec- 
tion. Nizamuddin writes : 

“Man Singh was summoned to the llireshold which was 
the asylum of all men. . . . About the end of Shaban 995 
A.H. (i.e. 25th September. 1587) Man Singh amved at the 
ihrashold and at the end of the year, he was honoured with 
the government of the country of Bihar. Hajipnr and Patna 
and received permission to go there, .-\bout the same lime 
also the government of Kashmir was entrusted to Mii7A 
Yusuf Khan. Muhammad Kasim Khan was summoned from 
that country. Md. Sadiq Khan was sent to Stvad and 
Bajaur.*’ for the destruction of Yusufzais and the jagirs of 
Man Singh at Sialkot were bestowed on him. Ismail Quli 
Kh:in was sent for from Swad (Swat) and Bajaur and was 
sent to Gujarat in place of Quli/, Khan and the latter was 
summoned to the court.’’"^ 

Thus the transfer of Kuar was not due to any maladministration 
on his part but it tvas done in the usual course of administrative 
reorganisation. 

Before Man Singh was entrusted with the governorship of Bihar, 
he tvas given another assignment by the Emperor, i.e. the complete an- 
nihilation of the Tarikis. At this time, Man Singh was stationed at 
Jamrud near Khybar Pass. He at once proceeded to carry out the 
order. He inflicted a crushing defeat upon jalala Tarikis in August, 
1587, at Dar Samand (Bangash). Upon the defeat of the Jalala Tari- 
ki.s, the Afridis and Orakzai tribes also .submitted. It was reported 


” Swad and Bajaui wcic Sarka;^ in the Snbali (if Kabul. 

Atn’i-Akhnri, tinnslnicd by 11. S. Jnitctt* II, p. SDL 
“ Tfthaqnl’i-Ahhem, tiansInio<] by Jl. Do, 1 1, p. 022. 
MmAakhalhtii-Tawatihhf iranslatcil by \V. 11. I owe, IT, p. Wltu 
Iqhttlmwwfhi’Jahfwiririt p. 477. 
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to Akbar that Jalala Tarikis after being defeated by Kuar Man Singh 
were unable to remain in their former station and fled towards 
Bangash.®® Thereupon Akbar appointed Abdul Matlab Khan to 
march to Bangash and to destroy the hostile Afghans.®® Yusuf Khan, 
the ex-ruler of Kashmir, was released from prison and given jagirs in 
Bihar and was placed under the charge of Kuar Man Singh,®* who, 
as has already been mentioned above, had been appointed the gover- 
nor of Bihar, Hajipur and Patna and had received permission to go 
there.®* 

There is absolutely no evidence regarding Man Singh’s adminis 
tration of Kabul. But according to Mr. Wheeler, some interesting 
notices issued by Kuar Man Singh had been collected by Mr. Bloch- 
mann, on the basis of which it can be concluded that the adminis- 
tration was 'just and prudent.’®** However, these general conclusions 
do not help us in arriving at any definite conclusion. 

Lakshmi Narayan obsen^es in his "'Haqiqatha-i-Hindustan*' that 
while Man Singh was the jagirdar of Sialkot, he repaired its old fort 
and beautified the city, 7 he old fort had been repaired by Muham- 
mad Ghori and after that it was Man Singh who paid attention to 
its repairs.®® 


Sri Hanuman Sharma in his book entitled "History of Jaipur" 
i\nrites that the present five colour flag of Jaipur was designed by 
Kuar Man Singh while he ^vas the governor of Kabul. Before this, 
the State flag ^vas white in colour. Sri Sharma further states that 
while Manohar Das, an officer of Man Singh, was fighting '^vith the 
Afghans of the north-west frontier, he obtained from them by way 
of plunder five flags of different colours. These flags were blue, 
yellow, red, green and black in colour. Manohar Das suggested to 
the Kuai that the State flag of Amber should be multi-coloured in- 
stead of the irhite one colour that it was. The suggestion tras at 
once accepted and since then the State banner of Jaipur had five 
colours on it— blue, yellow, red, green and black. 


The statement of Sri Sharma 
tradition The people of Jaipur 
flag of the State was first prepared 
the governor of Kabul. Further, 


has behind it the support of local 
affirm that the fi\*e-coloured royal 
by Kuar Man Singh ivhile he was 
Sri Pattabhiram Shastri, Principal 
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of Maharaja Sanskrit College, Jaipur, in his Introduction to *'Jaivam 
Mahakavyam" also refers to the fact that the five-coloured flag of the 
State of Jaipur was the product of Man Singh’s imniagination.’* 

Kuat Man Singh had proved successful in suppressing the turbu- 
lent Afghan tribes of the north-western regions of India. Though 
the Afghans of the frontier regions were suppressed, the Afghans of 
the Eastern Provinces were causing great headache to the Emperor. 
Hence, Akbar decided to utilize the services of Kuar Man Singh for 
this purpose and this was the chief reason for the Kuar's appoint- 
ment as the governor of Bihar. Besides, Wazir Khan, the governor 
of Bengal, had died of diarrhoea in August, 1587, and his place ivas 
offered to Said Khan, the governor of Bihar so that the post of the 
governor of Bihar fell vacant,®^ 

Moreover, in the latter part of the 16th century, Bihar had be- 
come a disturbed area where the recalcitrant and refractory zamin- 
dars of the Province ivere creating much trouble for the Mughal 
governor. Therefore, the situation demanded that a man of ability 
and proved statesmanship should be placed in charge of the Subah 
of Bihar. Kuar Man Singh, who had won laurels in Kabul cam- 
paigns, w'as rightly considered as a suitable man for this important 
position. Thus, Kuar Man Singh and Raja Bhagwant Das were 
offered fiefs in Bihar and their jagirs in the Punjab ■were allotted to 
Muhammad Sadiq Khan.®* 


** Pandit, Sitarnm, Jaivans Mahakavyam, (Introduction), p. B. 

Ahbaimma, translated by H. Bmridgc, HI, p. 801. 

•* JWd. 
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KUAR MAN SINGH AS THE GOVERNOR OF BIHAR 


There has been a good deal of confusion in the writings of the 
majority of modern witers on many points relating to Kuar Man 
Singh’s governorship of Bihar. Some historiaas are of opinion that 
the Kuar ^vas the governor of Bihar only for a short time but that 
of Bengal for a long time. V. A. Smith observes : “A little later, 
after his reputed father’s death, the great Province of Bengal was 
added to his charge. Man Singh, who succeeded Bhagwan Das as 
Raja in 1589 . , , , remained in charge of Bengal, with little inter- 
ruption, until the closing days of Akbar’s life, but resided for a con- 
siderable time at Ajmer, leaving the provincial administration in the 
hands of deputies.^ 

Probably Mr. Smith has follo^ved Nizamuddin, the author of 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari, tvho tvrites that the government of Bihar, Hajipur 
and Patna was confeired upon Man Singh in 996 A.H. or 1587 A.D. 
and then adds that in the 35th year of Akbar's reign. Raja Bhagwant 
Das having died, Kuar Man Singh, 'who held the government of Bihar 
and Bengal, was awarded the title of Raja.= 

Abul Fazl has rightly assigned nvo periods for Man Singh’s stay 
in Bihar and Bengal ; 

In Bihar : December, 1587 to March, 1594. 

In Bengal : March, 1594 to 1602-1605.® 


Man Singh remained in Bihar from December, 1587 to March, 
1594 i.e, for over seven years ; then he ivas transferred to Bengal. 
He remained as the governor of Bengal from 1694 to 1602. In 1602, 
Akbar made over the provinces of Bengal and Orissa to Prince Salim 
and Man Singh iras asked to report himself to the imperial Court. 

Salim refused to honour the command of the Emperor and, 
therefore, Man Singh’s tenure remained undisturbed. He continued 
to hold charge of the Subah of Bengal till 1605.^ 

The condition of Bihar on the eve of Man Singh’s appointment 
\vas ra er chaotic On the one hand there were many small chief- 
tains who frittered away their energies in mutual fights and dissen- 
sions. caring little for the authority of the Mughal Emperor, much 


Tabaqat^t^Ahbart, translated by B. d 1 II; np 622 and 6S0 
‘ ni/pp. 801, 999.* 1211 Sc 1251. 
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less of his govcrnoi', and ruling moi'c or less independently. On the 
other, there were the Pathan and Afghan chiefs who often rose in 
rebellion against the Mughal suzerainty, thus proving themselves a 
source of constant headache to the Mughal governor of Bihar. The 
Province of Bihar was torn asunder by petty squabbles, mutual strife 
and internal disorder. Really Man Singh was confronted with a 
very difficult situation. But he rose equal to the occasion and under- 
took to restore peace and order in the State with energy and deter- 
mination. 

But before Kuar Man Singh could settle himself in Bihar a 
great calamity befell him. His father. Raja Bhagwant Das, breathed 
his last in Lahore on the 13th of November, 1589.® The Raja had 
gone to attend the cremation of Raja Todar Mai, who had died at 
Lahore on the 8th of November. 1589. After Raja Bhagwant Das 
returned to his Iiousc, he had a vomiting followed by an attack of 
strangury ivhich culminated in his death five days after.® The death 
of Raja Bhagivant Das -was extremely shocking to the Kuar whose 
sorrow must have been all the gixatcr because he was not present by 
the side of his father at the time of his death. 

There has been some difference as to the date of death of Raja 
Bhagt'ant Das between Akbarnama and the Genealogical Table in 
the State Archives of Jaipur. Akbarnama states that Raja Bhagtvant 
Das died on the 13th or I4th November, 1589,’ but the Genealogical 
Table shows that the Raja breathed his last on Margsirsa Siidi 7, 
1646 V.S. i.e. 4th December, 1589. In my opinion, it is proper to 
accept the date as mentioned in Akbarnama because Abul Fazl, be- 
ing the Court-historian, must be taken as giving authentic and first- 
hand information regarding events that occurred during the time of 
Emperor Akbar, 

Raja Bhagtvant Das was a very faithful officer of the Mughal 
Empire. He had the masnad of 5000." He rendered valuable ser- 
vices as a commander to .Akbar in Gujarat and Sarnal expeditions 
and various other ivars of conquest that took place for the expansion 
of the Mughal Empire. He successfully filled the post of the gover- 
nor of the Punjab from 1582 to 1589 A. D. Raja Bhagivant Das bore 
the lofty title of Amirul-umara or Premier Noble.® Maasir-ul-umara 
observes that the Jama Masjid at Lahore was built by the Raja'® but 
Growse holds a different view and thinks that the mosque was 

® Ahhammnn, translated by H. Beveridge, '^11, p, 863. 

® ;Wri. 

^ Ibid. 

" Smith, V. A., Akbar The Great Moo^nt, p. 242* 

’ Maadr-uVvmn^at translated by H. Beveridge, I, p. 405. 
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crcciccl by Aurang/cb in Ifi?'!,” 1 hough ihc Raja died in Lahore, 
his last rites were performed in Amber where a sepulchre was raised 
over his asiws in the royal ccmcicry. 1'Iie cenotaph front base to top 
IS plain and executed in the iradiiioual style of such structures in 
Rajputana.*- 

I'lic Genealogical 'lalilc of the Kachhtraha rulers furnishes one 
important information which has also been staled in f'Yr-f'inorf,” 
tint Raja IJhagtvant Das died on Margsirsa Sudi 7. 1616 V. S. i.c, 
4th December, 1.689 but Kuar Man Singli ascended the throne of 
Amber on Magli BiuH 5, V, S. 1647, i.c. 14th February, 1.690. Thus 
there was a delay ui the succession to the litronc by altoiu two and 
a half months. 'Fhe reasons arc not far to seek. Knar Man Singh 
was at Patna when his father died and Akhar was in Kabul.” It is 
(|iuic likely I lull more than two months passed Itefove Man Singh 
could get to Amlter from Patna and the formal letter of Investiture 
could he obtniticd from Emperor Akhar who was tlic over-lord of the 
Kachliw.ihas. 'Phis accounts for the delay in the accession of Man 
Singh to the throne of Amber. 


1 he 'A became *R(ijn* Man Singli after his succession on 
^^agh liudi 5, V. S. 1647 or I4th Fcbriiar)*, 1590 according to the 
Genealogical Table or on Mangsar, Sudi 8. V. S. 1646 i.c. 5ili Decem- 
ber. 1580 according to Jaipur routmerr/i or on 13lh or Mih Novem- 
ber. 1.689 accoixlmg to Ahbarnamay^ In my opinion, Akbarnama 
and Genealogical T able in the State Archives of Jaipur arc both cor- 
tect Legally speaking Man Singh, being the eldest son of his father, 
automat irally became the Raja of Amber immediately after the death 
of his father on 13tli or 14th November, 1589, according to Law of 
nmogcnitiirc. His formal investiture was delayed by two and a 
half months u'hich event took place on 14th February, 15S9 and this 
date seems to have been noted by the Genealogical Table as the date 
of succession of Afan Singh to the throne of Amber. The coronation 
ceremony was held at Amber with great pomp and splendour, Abul 

IViaZV r received the title of and the rank 

of 5000 from Emperor Akbar.” Moreover. Akbar issued a fnruwn 
of imperial favour gi^anting him a special robe of honour and a hon;c 


" Giowsc, AfnOwtft, p. SOI. 

Based on personal abscis*ation. 

” r/r-rmod. II. p. 1279. 

'‘/Ililmrmmn, transhlcd liv II. ncvcriitec. Ill 
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Marnnma, iranslaicd Ijv IT. Beveridfic. HI, p. m 

translated by IT. Bcfmdgc; HI. p. 5 t| 
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and sent them along with one of the Ahadis” The Vansawali tells 
us that Emperor Akbar sent ‘tika’ through Nazir-iSarJiar (Munshi 
of Sarkav) and along with it he sent a number of elephants, hoi'ses, 
khilatj one bejewelled sword and a mansab of three thousand Sowars.^* 
So far as the last item is concerned, it is belied by a number of trust- 
worthy evidences to the contrary. 

.Sujan Singh states in his ‘Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh’ that when Kuar 
Man Singh successfully repulsed the attack of Muhammad Mirza 
Hakim in February, 1581, the Emperor was pleased to increase his 
mansab to 5000.” This fact has also been mentioned by De Laet 
who observes : “Mamet Hakim, ruler of Kabul, died of disease and 
Raja Man Singh, a Rajput by race and a commander of 5000 horses, 
ivas despatched to turn that kingdom into a province.”®" Thus both 
these writers have clearly stated that Man Singh was already the 
mansabdar of 5000 much befoi'e his accession to the throne of Amber. 
It is rather difficult to disagree with Abul Fazl who observes that 
Man Singh was awarded the mansab of 5000 at the time of his acces- 
sion to the throne of Amber. It is quite possible that the Kuar was 
holding a temporary mansab of 5000 during the life-time of his 
father and he was confirmed in that rank after his accession to the 
throne of Amber. But the contention of the Vansawali that Raja 
Man Singh received a mansab of 3000®* is ivithout any historical basis. 

After the coronation was over, Raja Man Singh came to Bihar 
and engaged himself in establishing a firm and stable administration 
in the Subah. Mr. Blochman observes that at the time of the con- 
quest of Bengal and Bihar by Akbar, there were three principal 
Zamindars in the bJorth Bihar, besides other minor ones in Shahabad, 
Chotanagpur and other areas of the South Bihar. These were : 

(1) Raja Gajpat of HajipurJ^ 

(2) Raja Puranmal of Gidhaur ; 

(3) Raja Singram of Kharagpur 

Raja Man Singh, first of all, turned his attention towards Raja 
Puranmal of Gidhaur. The Gidhaur Raja, proud of his formidable 
•mud fort, had shown a highly defiant attitude for some time past. 
Raja Man Singh led an expedition against him, captured his fort 
and took much plunder. Puranmal surrendered to the Raja and 
sought his protection. He presented several elephants and other 

” Tabaqat-i^Akbari, translated by B. De, II, p. 630. 

Muntahhab-ut-Tawarikb, translated by H. Lowe, 11, p, 384, 

Vansaxt/aii in the State Arcliivcs of Jaipur, p. 40. 

KhuIasaMtt’Taxvarikhi under the heading “Account of the rebellion of Muham- 
mad Hakim Mirza”. 

®®Dc Laei, Empire of tbs Great ilfogw/, p. 153. 

** in the Slate Archives of Jaipur, p. 40. 

**/. JI. A. S., Bengal, December, 1070, p. 306. 
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precious articles. He also gave his daughter in marriage to Chandra- 
bhan, a brother o£ Man Singh.*’ Besides, local zamindars also mar- 
ried their daughters to the sons and brothers o£ Raja Man.** 

Raja Man Singh next subdued Singram Singh o£ Kharagpur in 
March, 1590 and was presented elephants and many other choice 
goods.*’ 

The Raja returned to Patna in March, 1590. Soon he proceed- 
ed against Anant Cheros” of the Gaya District in the Province of 
Bihar and brought them under control.” Man Singh also subdued 
the Saiyyids of Sambhupuri of the Gaya District.*’ Local tradition 
also affirms that there was a severe fight between the Raja and some 
Muslim chiefs of the locality in which the Imperialists were victori- 
ous. The Jaipur Vansawali states that Raja Man Singh founded a 
new cit) on the other side of river Plialku (Phalgun) in Gap town 
and named it “Manpur’’ or “the abode of Raja Man’’.*“ 

The story of the contest between the Kachhwaha forces and the 
Muslim chiefe of Sambhupuri is further supported by circumstantial 
evidences. The Saiyyids, as the name indicates, were the Pathans 
and they often rose in revolt as a protest against the religious policy 
of Akbar and also to checkmate his expansionist policy in the eastern 
provinces. The Bengal revolt of 1580 was a burning example in its 
support Gaya with its suburbs was then the stronghold of the 
Pathans** It is quite possible thkt these powerful Muslim chiefs 
had revolted against the Mughal domination over Bihar and this 
forced Raja Man 'Singh to come in person to suppress the revolt. 

Raja Man Singh next crushed the opposition of Raja Gajapat ■ 
of Hajipur” and forced him to relinquish the chieftainship. The 
principality of Hajipur was annexed to the Mughal dominion.** 

While the Raja was away suppressing the 
of Bihar, Kuar Jagat Singh , the eldest so n of Man Singh, did a co m- 


Iqbalnamafhi'Jahaugm, p. 489. 

Altbaynama, translated by H, Beveridge, HI, p. B72. 

Ekbalnama-i‘Akbari, (Penian MS), p. 304 
Maasir^ul-umara» translated by 11. Bcvciidgc, 11, p. 50 
'* Iqbalmmah-i-Jahangiri, p. 489(b). 

” Aftbarnama, translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. 872. 

'•The cheros were a Dravidian people and were said 'to ha\e brandicd olE from 

dominant ilan in Bihar and 
being di placed by the Ujjainias, they migrated southward and are now to be 
found in the Palamaii district in the State of Bihar 

P** and Present, Vol. IXIV, SI. No. I'p?, lan-Dec 1944 n 251. 

" Akbarnama, translated by H. Beveridge, III p 872 ^ 

“ of "‘y "-a* *i‘naled' on the other 

,, nf «vei Phalgun. (Jaipur Vansawali, pp. 41-42). 

” '‘‘y* “n«n nf Patbans, It 

was namal after their leader. Shershah. 

"Hajipur is a subdivision in the district of Muraffaipur in North Bihar. 

•J.R A. S., Bengal, December, 1870, p. 306. 
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mendablfi. thing. He defended Patna^° against the heavy onsl aughts 
d£ Uuli Oalmaq and Kackena ._two_p.OLW-er£ul 

sardars, advanced from Goraghat in Bengal and plundered the tenri- 
tories of Tajpur“‘ and Purnea’“ and invested, the city of Darbhanga.®® 
Farrukh Khan, the chief fief-holder of Darblianga, found himself 
altogether powerless to resist the invaders. He fled to Patna and took 
shelter under the banner of the Kachhwalia prince. The situation 
was rather critical. Raja Man Singh was engaged at the time in 
rooting out disaffection in southern Bihar. The defence of northern 
Bihar was entrusted to the young Kuar. Kuar Jagat Singh faced the 
situation with tact and vigour. He marched from Patna with a 
strong contingent against the invaders and when he came ivithin four- 
teen miles of Hajipur, the Bengal rebels lost heart and fled away 
leaving behind much booty. The Raja on his return ivas pleased 
to hear of the valiant deeds of his young son, who was aged only 22 
years.”' Raja Man Singh sent to the Emperor at Lahore a compre- 
hensive report of the successful resistance of the Bengal invaders 
along with a portion of the booty which consisted of 54 elephants 
besides other valuable articles.”*’ 


The vigorous policy that was pursued by Raja Man Singh in 
the province of Bihar had its rewards. The rebellion was crushed, 
peace and amity established and Mughal authority was felt every- 
where in the Subah. Having established order in Biliar, Raja Man 
■Singh next turned his attention towards the subjugation of the 
adjoining territories of Orissa. Though during the governorship of 
Munim Khan and subsequent Mughal governors, Orissa had become 
a nominal province of the Empire but the Mughals had not been 
able to establish their hold firmly on the province. The Afghans 
rose in frequent revolts and thus often disturbed the peace of the 
territories. Ever since the death of Daud Khan in 1583, Q utlu Khan, 
the Afghan leader, was the virtual ruler of Orissa. Tn spite of “Qutlu, 
Khan’s defeat at the hands of Sadiq Khan, the governor of Bengal, 
the Afghan chief was far from being subdued and he continued his 
depredations as before which forced the Bengal governor to conclude 
a treaty of peace with Qutlu Khan. By this treaty between Sadiq 
Khan and Qutlu Khan, Orissa was relinquished to the Afghans on 
condition that they should retire from Bengal and become the tribu- 
tary vassals of the Mughal Emperor. Thus Orissa was virtually 


Patna is the capital of the State of Bihar. 

\ These arc important districts in North Bihar. 

» ) 

Kuar la/jat Singh was born on Kanik Sudi 1, V. S. 1625 or 21st October, 1568. 
Akbarnama, translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. 872. 
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under the control of the Afghans headed by Qutlu Khan when Raja 
Man Singli turned his attention towauK its conquest.” 

Man .Singh’s attention was rivetted on Orissa because peace and 
order could not be maintained on a sound footing in Dihar unless 
order was ensuicd in tlic adjoining province also, which had been 
the abode of the rebellious Afghans, ‘riie Raj.i had enough experi- 
ence of the mischievous exploits of the Afghans in the north-we.st 
frontier regions of India and it was with this knowledge, of their 
manners and habits, that he undertook an expedition for the con- 
quest of Orissa in .April, 1590.** 

Raja Man Singh on his w:q to Oiissa halted near Uhagalpur 
and requested Said Khan, the governor of 15cng;d, to join him in his 
expedition. Said Khan did not go in person f)iit sent Pahar Khan, 
Babu-i-Mankali, Rai Patr D:is along with artiller)' to join the forces 
of Raja Man Singh.” The Raja’s forces encamped at Jch.mabad 
(now named .Arambagh in the west of the Hooghly distritt)'= on 
account of the setting in of the tains. 'I'hcre was another reason for 
the halt of the Raja there. He hoped that Saiyyid Makhsiis and 
other fief holders of Hengal would also join him in the meantime. 
Qutlu Khan, the Afghan leader, despatched a large force under Baha- 
dur Kurah to the fort of Raipur, some fifty miles west of the imperial 
camp.” 

Raja Man Singh sent his eldest son. Jagat Singh, with a strong 
contingent to subdue the Afghans under Bahadur Kurah. The 
Kachhwaha prince did not appreciate the danger properly and gave 
himself up to drinking and merry-making to the utter neglect of’ 
his business. In the meantime. Bahadur Kurah appealed to Qutlu 
for re-inforcement. The vanguard of Jagat Singh was attacked by a 
large Afghan army and was defeated. The Kuar did not take any 
serious notice of the defeat and idled away his time in drinking and 
icvelrs’, Hammir, the land-holder, had forewarned Jagat Singh 
about the approach of the reinforcement, but the Kuar did not pay 
requisite attention to it. In the meantime, the reinforcement came 
under the command of Khwaja Isa Wakil and Umar. The Kuar 
was indiKcd to send some spies to svatch the movement of the Afghan 
army. The spies ^rrongly reported that the Afghans had encamped 
in a jung e nearby and this made the Kuar a little careless because 


” fssT'm'"’ ‘''°*** of Ori-aa. ].R.A.S. BcnRal, Vol. LII. Part I. 

« J6W?”pp.” HI, p. B78. 

iqbmmmah-t’JahangnK p. 490. * 
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he did not apprehend an immediate attack. But the real fact was 
that the Afghan army had entered the forest and having left their 
tent and belongings there, had silently marched on towards the Kuar’s 
camp through secret ways. The imperial army tvas attacked un- 
atvares. Most of the soldiers of the Kuar fled away without fighting. 
A few took courage and fought very hard. Bika Rathor, Mahesh 
Das and Narucharan on the side of the Imperialists tvere killed. 
The Kuar’s army was badly defeated. Hammir. the land-holder, 
brought the Kuar to his camp and took him to Vishnupur (in Ban- 
kura district of Bengal), which ^was his territory. A rumour spread 
that the Kuar was killed. This made Raja Man Singh very furious.*^ 

Raja Man Singh immediately held a council in order to chalk 
out the future line of action. A majority of the councillors wxre of 
the opinion that the imperial army should return to Salimabad where 
the family of the soldiers tvere stationed and from there they should 
prepare for the battle. Raja Man Sirigh did not accept this cowardly 
advice and resolved upon fighting. But this fight was not destined 
to take place. After a fe^v days, Qutlu died of illness in August, 
1590 and this bewildered the Afghans.'*® They noiv became anxious 
to patch up peace with the Raja’s army. 

Khwaja Isa. the wakil of the late Afghan leader, made Nasir, 
the successor to Qutlu Khan and opened negotiations for peace with 
Raja Man Singh. Consequently an agreement ^vas signed in August, 
1590. By this agreement, it was decided that the Afghans would 
read the Khutba and strike the coins in the name of the Emperor 
and they would be loyal to the Mughal sovereign. The Afghans also 
ceded the temple of Jagannath at Puri along with the surrounding 
districts to the Mughal Emperor. On 15th August, 1590, Nasir, the 
new Afghan king, canae to pay homage to Raja Man Singli and pre- 
sented 150 elephants and other choice articles. The Raja accepted 
the presents and gave valuable instructions to the boy-king. Man 
Singh was much pleased at rescuing the holy city of Jagannath from 
the hands of the turbulent Afghans who had long exercised a cruel 
and tyrannous sway over the priests. The Raja having vanquished 
the rebellious Afghans of Orissa returned to Bihar in September 

isoo.-*® 

“ Ahharnama, translated by II. Beveridge. Ill, p. 879. 

lahalnamah'i^JahanRiri, p. 491 

« Ibid, 

** Tabalmvwh-i^Jahaitf^ri, p. 491. 

/Ikhoniama, translated by H. Bevendge, ITT, p. 879-SO. 

Khulawt’Ut^Tawarikh, p. 370(bV 

Iqbnlnamah-i-Ahbari, Vclumc V, p. 397. 

yolin, Noin on Tifsioty of Orisw,J, R. A. S. Rental, Vol. UT. 1883, 
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So long ns Isa Khan, tlic Wnkil of rlic Inic Qutlu Khan, ivas 
alive* he maintained good rclafion*- uitli Uaj.a Man. After his death, 
the sons of Qiitlii — Khu’nja rsiiian and Kliuaja Snlaiinnn — violated 
the treaty, seized the tctnple of |agaiinaih and attached Raja Ilamniir 
of Vishnupiir. The Afglians were augiy because Raja Mamniir had 
sheltered Jagat Singh, llie son of Man Singh, after his defeat at their 
Iiands in 15110 and had ever lemnined loyal to the Mughal Emperor. 
Man Singh was furious at t!)c violation of the treaty and sought the 
permission of the Emperor to m.nrch against them, The permission 
was duly given and he mncle prepanuions to entsh the rebellious 
Afghans *• 

Raja Man Sitigh left Rihar on ."Ird Xovcm?>cr, 1591. and pro- 
ceeded towards Orissa in two divisions. 'I'hc Raja himself went by 
the Ganges route. Tolak Khan. Fiimikli Klian. Ghazi Khan and 
Bhopat Singh went by land. 'Ehis force vras accompanied by tltc 
local zamiiulars of Bihar named Piiranmnl of Gidhaur and Rupnara- 
yan Sisodia.**^ Mr. H. Blochmann writes ib.at Madlto Singh and 
I-akshmi Rai of Kokmh (as Chotanagpiir in Bihar was then called) 
also sensed in the detachment commanded hy Yusuf Khau Kashmiri, 
the cx-nilcr of Kashmir,^’ who was a subordinate officer under Raja 
Man Singh. This army was further rc-inforced by the forces of Said 
Khan, the governor of Beng;il. and his brother. Makhsus KItan. TUq 
Imperialists conc|ucrcd tlic Province of Orissa up to Jalcshwar. The 
Afghans tried to befool the Rajas avmv In opening negotiations for 
peace. The Raja was shrewd enougli not to be deluded by their 
trickery.-" When the Afghans saw that the Raja’s forces were prc*. 
paring for war. they also made preparations to ntcct the Imperialists 
in open field. 

Both the armies organized themselves in the then prevailing 
order. Raja Man Singh remained in tlic centre. On his right wing 
were Rai Bhoj, Raja Sangrnm Singh and Baqir Khan, while* on his 
.eft were Tolak Khan and Farrukh Kiian. In the v'anguavd were 
-Durjan Singh. Sujan Singh. Sabal Singh, Nuram Koka and Mir 
Qasim Baclakshi. In the rear were Maksiis Khan and .Abdul Halim. 
J? centre of the Afghan armv was commanded bv 

Kasib Khan. Jamal Khnn. Dilawar Khan. Allahdad Khan and Habih 

t)i rJ- 

vhan Gliazi, Mubarak Khan. Khwaja AYais and the left vras led by 


Akbnpmma, iratulaicd b\ It. BcveriflM, „ 014 
MaaW‘}iUumnra. Uanslaic<l bv H. BcvcriclRc. II. n. 207. 
« T ‘ •vanOatcil b\ IT. Bcvcrldcc* HI, nn. OS-l-M 

llJ. lt. A. .1.. Brnf^al, Vol. XI„ p. Ijj; Part I.’ 1871 
Ahbnrnama, tianUnted h\ II. Bc\’cridgc, III, pp. 0M-95S. 
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Bahadur KuiTah, Slier Khan Loliani and Habib Khan while Khwaja 
Sulaiman, Usman and Isa Khan formed the vanguard.®* 

Skirmishes took place daily but open conflict was avoided. Raja 
Man Singh sent off his vanguard to take a position of vantage near 
the enemy and build a fort there. He thought that if the Afghans 
meant to fight, they would at once declare war and the Raja's forces 
would join the vanguard. The Afghans were astonished at the erec- 
tion of the fort, drew up their army and crossed the river 
Suvarnarekha.^^ 

In a short time the tivo forces met. At first the forceful attack 
of the Afghans threatened the defeat of the Imperialists. But the 
timely help from the rearguard not only saved the Mughal forces 
but enabled them to win success. The rear was led by Khwaja 
Abdul Halim who advanced along ivith his contingent at the most 
critical time, ivhcn tlie Imperialists were on the point of giving ivay. 
The Mughal artillery and the archers UTought havoc among the 
Afghans and their elephants on whom they counted a good deal. 
Miyan Lohari, the chief elephant of the Afghans, was captured. 
Klnvaja IVais along ivith other Afghan generals fell fighting. The 
.Afghans were routed and they fled from the battle-field. The casual- 
ties on the side of the Afghans and the Imperialists numbered 300 
and 400 respectively.*® 

Raja Man Singh pursued the enemy and arrived at Jaleslnvar in 
July, 1592. Khtitba was read -and coins were struck in the name of 
the Mughal Emperor. The Afghans retreated and Man Singh con- 
tinued to advance further south into Orissa "digging up the root of 
disaffection and accepting the submission of the local zamindars."** 
Said Khan, probably out of jealousy, did not accompany the Raja 
any further and he returned to Bengal in spite of the repeated re- 
quests of Man Singh to stay on for some time more. However, Pahar 
Khan, Babui Mankli, Baqar Khan, Mir Ghani and Baqar Ansari of 
the Bengal army remained with the Kachhwaha Raja.®* 

In the meantime, the Raja tvas informed that Sarangarh,®* a fort 
of Ramchandra of Khurda, had gone into the possession of the 
Afghans. Raja Man Singh at once proceeded to free the fort from 
(he control of the Afghans which. fell tvithout any fight.®*^ Usman 
Khan and his Afghan , army tverc. utterly routed. The VamatoaU 

Jbich 

Akharnajm, tramlatecl. by H. Bcvcrklcc, III, pp, 054-157. 

” mi 

pp. 03(1-40. 

“ mi 

’*SaranRarIi is three miles south of Ciutnrk. 
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states that Usman Khan, a nephew of Qutlu Khan, fought with Raja 
Man Singh against the advice of her mother who counselled her son 
not to pick quarrels with the Kachhwaha Raja.“® 

The success of Raja Man Singh over the forces of Usman Khan, 
a po^verful Afghan leader, considerably raised the prestige of the 
Raja and had the effect of making other Afghan rebels surrender to 
him. Alwal Khan, the Khaqsal of Qutlu, Raja of Tila and other 
Afghans sought the protection of the Mughal governor. But there 
were some powerful landlords of Orissa, Raja Ramchandra of Khurda 
being one of them, who did not submit to the Mughal authority. This 
excited the "UTath of Raja Man Singh who invested Sarangarh, the 
stronghold of the Khurda Raja, and forced him to sue for peace. In 
|ime, 1592, Raja Ramchandra accepted the domination of the 
Mughals. Birbal, the son of the Khurda Raja, %vaitcd on Raja Man 
Singh with valuable presents.®® 

In June, 1592. Raja Man Singh visited the holy city of Jagam 
nathpuri and paid his obeisance to the famous shrine.®® 

The troubles from the side of the Afglians were not yet over. 
Habib Khan, Darya Khan, Sujawal Khan, Mewa Khan and other 
Afghan Sardars had uTcsted the town of Jaleshwar from the Mughal 
Fauzdar, Babui Manuli, and were thinking of creating further 
troubles for the Bihar governor. The Raja took prompt action to 
nip the evil in the bud. He despatched Pahar Khan with a strong 
contingent, the latter conquered the town of Jaleshwar and re-estab- 
Hshed the Mughal authority in that region.®' From this time onward 
Jaleshwar remained under the Mughal suzerainty and did not come 
into prominence till the time of the Maratha invasion during the 
period of the later Mughals.®® 

Raja Man Singh was not satisfied with the formal submission of 
Raja Ramchandra of Khurda. He wanted the active co-opei^tion 
and the personal attendance of the Khurda Raja but the latter was 
not amenable to this. Hence, the Kachh^vaha Raja sent an army 
j Mir Sharif Sarmadi, Mir Qasim Badakshi 

an ahmud Beg Shamlu to bring the Raja of Khurda in person to 
e The Imperialists captured many of the fortresses of Raja 

Kamchandra, e.g..^lhabpal Khara^rh Longarh 

They ultimately besieged thefmtrf Khurda, i\TucIi 
drove Raja Ramchandra to shut himself up in the fort.®« 
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(When the news of the siege of Khurda reached the cal's of 
Emperor Akbar, he strongly disapproved of this expedition of his 
Bihar governor. He censur(^ Man Singh for it and at his command, 
the siege was raised. The kind gesture shown by Akbar brought 
Raja Ramcliandra to his senses. He personally came to pay his 
homage to the Kachlnvaha Raja in January, 1592. Man Singh ivas 
pleased at the formal attcndence of Raja Ramchandra and showered 
many favours on him.'^ 

By 1592, the Mughal suzerainty over Orissa was fully established. 
It became a regular province of the Empire.'® The temple of Jagan- 
nath ivith its full establishment has since been under the Raja of 
Khurda, later on known as Raja of Puri. The connection of the 
Raja of Khurda with the temple dates back to the time of Raja 
Man Singh who in 1592 finally conquered Orissa and selected the 
then Raja of Khurda, Raja Ram Chandradeva, as the Superintendent 
of the temple. Raja Ram Chandra’s descendants have continued to 
manage the temple since then." 

The Vansawali states tliat Raja Man Singh constructed a temple 
foi the main deity of Jagannath. It further mentions that thou- 
sands of Afghans were killed in the battle ivaged by Raja Man Singh 
for the conquest of Orissa. Having vaquished the Afghans, the 
Kachhwaha Raja washed his blood-stained sword in the water of the 
sea at Puri ivith the result that it became saline and bitter, though 
formerly -when Raja Ramchandra of Ayodhya of epic fame had 
attacked Lanka (Ceylon) the water of the sea tvas sweet. The text 
of the Vansawali is as follotvs : 


J yj S Omu ^ J^y] jyi ^ ^ 1m vil ^ J J ^ ^ 

J A tSjuM vil b* 1 ^ ^ J J 0 ^ o | 

tlAi (ill^ I ^ VSI U lii I [ij] ^ I 1! «Xjp yi‘ Ij ^ J vJ I ^ 0 

‘ iS ^ ^ cSJam IJ T ) 

The story of the formal installation of the main deity of Jagan- 
nath in the temple at Puri has also been mentioned in Kachhwaha's 
Vansawali. There is also reference in it to the ivashing of the sivord 


‘'Ibid, pp. 967-68. 

Raxidat Tahirin, (Persian MS), p. 305. 
liaqiqatha-i-Hindnstan, p. 235. 

Bengal District Gazetteer, Balasore, p. 28. (publiJiIicd in 1907). 
Bexigal District Gatciiecr, Puri, p. Ill, (published in 1908). 
Vansawali in the Stale Archives of Jaipur, p. 43. 
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in ilu’ mHiu* \\.uc:! nt «hc In Raja Man Ninji;h/ a^ ;vc hue M.cn 
.iliovc. 

I lir l\a(l»ln\alu inlcr knrvN ww \w*ll ihc luhnim tluMfUu.Utji 

I 

<'i ilif Alghaiis, \i/„ (trathci) ami laithlt-sMUM uIjuumt .tii 
uiiiitv iiuvnifal U‘clf. 1 lii' Kntmlttigi’ »\.is luv.tl on lii> c\j>t, : iViiui 
uiih liic Afgluin in Kntnil am! tfu' (loniu-i ttgiou., <ii 

hnlia. Miiuf. :u fiiM, lu< ilu'ught of icimning thf Afgluth emu 
|>li:u-U liom OiivM. (.’o«\<(jiu‘nth thr K.tja g.ui' Kliuaja .Snl.tiiinn, 
Klm.tja (''iiun. Mri Kli.in ami ll.iift.tt Klun titf^ in i'.iiidpur <li^ 
iiin of I'mMliii lU'itg.il. cltr Uaj.t .I'l.ttl I'.ihit Klun, and 

Klm.ij.i B:u|ii Aii-.iii to cmoii the Afglum to theit ficf» in iMiiLin 
Uriig.il. 'Hie Arglum. utie .tlitath on thiii 't.i\ to tuMciit lli'iig-il. 
then on Humtl ilmnght^ R.ij.t Man Singh raniu to the toiuhtdnn 
th.it It v.as (jnite niiMfe to hiep the .Xfghan-i in t\otctn ll{;iii:.il. uhith 
was »|nitf tlose to the Itonh-t nf ()iiss.i nhcic the) h.'d manv friends 
and adinniis. 1 hcicloie, Ite (anielled the foitnei atiangcincnt and 
w tote let teis to the .Mgluns ashing them m tejioit tlieniseUes to Ids 
camp immediately.** 


1 he tamellation of the oitlet ami theit tecall nude the Afghtm 
higlily snspicions of tlie desigtis of the Raja and this tost in rehel- 
lion. I'.iliat Khan. ’I otah Klun. hai.d.h Klun and ctiiiei llengal 
olliu'is o) .S.iid Khan iiicd to stipj)j(;>^ ifn. Afghan tising Inn thes’ 
failed. 1 lie .Afghans went on phmdeiing ami looting and nltimaiclv 
leached S.itg.ion hut theie thee wete te|mlsed and heme ihev tnnwd 
low.nds Rhnslnu (in the Jessort disttirt). Raja .Man >iiigh sent 
his son, llimm.n Singh, hiii he also failed in his mission ami tniiitd • 
Itack.'* 

X\hen the Afghans led h\ Dilawar Klian. Sidaiman Khan and 
f 'sm.m Khan unne within eight miles of Bhnsima. Chand Rat, the 
lllmslma /amtmlar, at the suggestion of his father, pielendifl to pl.iv 
the tole of a host. Dil.iwar and Sitlaim.tn catne and staved within 
the foil and they weie racivetl witli gre.n cnidialitv. When HiLiwar 
rame out of his guest room, lie was sci/ctl hv Citnnd Rai’s men. 

I lus made Sulatmau suspicious ami he foiiglu Ids wav out of the foil 
and pdlopccl on a horse to his quaitcrs. Cliand Rai followed him 
With a sniall force tn which most of the sildiers were Afghans. I'hcv 
beiraycd the Muse of their master resulting in the dere.it and death 
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of Chand Rai at the hands of the Afghan rebels. The Afghans now 
'seized the fort of'Bhushna. After that, these rebel leaders hastened 
to join Isa Khan, Masnad-i-ala, the greatest of the Bengal zamindars 
who ruled over the Dacca district. Thus the Afghans suppressed in 
Orissa found a new channel of strength in eastern Bengal.^* 

Raja Man Singh had freed Orissa from tlie depredations of the 
Afghans who- had now taken shelter in eastern Bengal. The inces- 
sant warfare against the Afghan rebels had completely exhausted Raja 
Man Singh who needed rest very badly. Moreover, the fort of 
Rohtas in the South Bihar was under thorough repairs" and it re- 
quired a little supervision by the Kachhwalia Raja. Hence Raja 
Man Singh visited the fort of Rohtas and stayed there for a few 
months resting and relaxing. He next proceeded to Laliore in 
February, 1954 to pay his respects to Akbar who was then in the 
Punjab. Raja Man Singh ^vas received with great honour by Prince 
Salim at Lahore. On 23rd February, 1594 he was presented before 
the Emperor along with some important nobles of Orissa, viz., Nasib 
Lodi, Jaimal, Kashi Pandey and Purushottam.’^ 

The ICachhwaha Raja liad spent over five years in Bihar and he 
had rendered valuable services to the Emperor during his stay in the 
Province. Raja Man Singh was, therefore, rewarded tvith the gov- 
ernorship of the Subah of Bengal in Mai-ch, 1594 in place of Said 
Khan who was transferred to Bihar. The Raja and other Kachhwaha 
chiefs received their fiefs in Bengal.” Thus ended the glorious re- 
gime of Raja Man Singh in the Province of Bihar. 


’• Akbarmma, translated by H, Beveridge, III, p. 9G9. 
” Raja Man Singh constructed a bcautiriil palace tlicie. 
” Ahbwnmma, translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. 997. 

Iqbalnamah-i’Jahangjirt, p. 522. 

“ Akbamama, translated by H. Beveridge, III, p, 999. 
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RAJA MAN SINGH AS THE GOVERNOR OF BENGAL 

On the 4th of May, 1594, Raja Man Singh left for Bengal to join 
his post as the governor of the province. Emperor Akbar gave liim 
many wise counsels to be followed in the administration of the Subali 
and other related matters.* 

Raja Man Singh, on reaching Tanda,® found the condition of 
the province hopelessly deplorable. The Mughal suzeniinty was 
serious]} threatened on account of the conspiracies and depredations 
of the Afghans who had spread themselves throughout the nook and 
corner ol Bengal. I'he marshy lands near the Bay of Bengal, the 
jungles of the Sundarban and the hills round about afforded a suit- 
able place to the rebel Afghans where they planned their axpeditions 
and hatched their plots for the overthrow of the Mughal rule in 
Bengal. 'I'he .“Vlghans were much discontented on account of their 
territories being expropriated by the Imperialists in the wake of the 
Mughal expansion. Those who did not submit to the Mughal rule 
also came over to Bengal and swelled the rank of the malcontents 
and the recalcitrants. Besides, those Afghans tvho had been driven 
out of Bihar and Orissa took shelter in Bengal and were eagerly 
waiting for an opportunity to rebel in order to feed fat their ancient 
grudge. Thus, due to the mischievous activities and the machina- 
tions of the Afghans, the province of Bengal had become "Afghanis- 
tan in Hindustan,” 

Raja Man Singh was not in the least perturbed by the hopeless 
state of affairs in Bengal ; on the contrary, he proceeded boldly to set 
the province in order. He was quite convinced that his greatest 
enemies were the Afghans and their suppression was a sine qua non 
to the establishment of a stable government in Bengal. But he was 
equally conscious of the disadvantages besetting Tanda as a base of 
operations against the rebels. Most of the Afghans had retired to 
the Eastern and Southern Bengal from where they carried on their 
operations against the Imperialists, Tanda did not afford a conve- 
nient base for military expeditions against the Afghans of the eastern 
region.® Moreover, there were other reasons also for Raja Man 
Singh s disliking the^ capital. Tanda had become unhealthy because 
of the fact that the river Ganges had moved aAvay from the city. This 

' Akbarnama, tranilatecl by H. Beveridge, III, p. 1001. 

■ Capital of the then Bengal. 

® Bengal District Gazetteer, Malda, p. 22, (publUhcd in 1918), 
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fact was noticed by Ralph Fitch in 1588 when he visited the capital 
and found that the river had receded so far westward that Tanda 
stood a league from it/ Further, the city had lost its former glamour 
on account of an epidemic which visited Tanda in 1575 and deci- 
mated its population.® 

For all these considerations Raja Man Singh decided to change 
the capital of the subah of Bengal and set about thinking which 
would be a suitable place for it. His choice fell upon Akmahal, a 
mahal of the Sarkar Tanda, which had been previously considered as 
a suitable site for the metropolis of Bengal by the great Indo-Afghan 
ruler, Sher Shah, and also by Daud Khan, the last independent 
Afghan king of Bengal.® 

AkmahaB was situated on the bank of the river Ganges and was 
protected by hills on one side. It provided a suitable base for mili- 
tary operations against the Afghans. Being located on the bank of 
the river, it served as a safe anchorage for the warships and merchant- 
ships. Besides, the salubrious climate of the place gave added charm. 
These considerations weighed with Raja Man Singh in the selection 
of the new capital. Therefore, he removed the seat of Government 
from Tanda to Akmahal in November, 1595, and changed its name 
to Akbarnagar. He built a palace for himself and also erected a 
strong rampart, strenghtened ^vith bastions, Arhich encircled the city.® 
He opened a mint there and silver, copper and gold coins were issued 
from this place.* A rupee of Akbarnagar mint dated 50th year of 
Akbar’s reign is reported from Lucknow museum.” Akmahal con- 
tinued to be the capital during Man Singh's time and also during 
the time of his successor Shaikh Khubaalias Kutbu-d-din Khan-i- 
chisti.” 

With the new capital in Akbarnagar, Raja Man Singh notv decid- 
ed to suppress the Afghan rebels of eastern Bengal who were a source 
of perpetual trouble to the Bengal governor. In December, 1595, 

*7. 71. A. S., Bengal, Vol. V, No. 7, July, 1900. 

® Santhal Pargiina Gazeticer, p» 31, 

^ Akbarnama, translated hy 11. Beveridge, III, p. 1042. 

Maasif'uI'Umara, translated hv U. Beveridge, 11, p. 53. 

Salim, Ghulam Husain : Riyazu-s-saMitt, translated by Abdus Salam, p, 45 
(footnote). 

Santhal Par^anaK Gazetteer, p. 31, 

' Akmahal is now called Rajinalial. Tt is in the district of Santhal Parganas in 
the Stale of Bihar, 

• Santhal Parframs Gazetteer, p. 31. 

* Ahharnama, Iransialed bv H. Beveridge, HI, p. 1042. 

J. R. A. S„ Renfral, Vol. V,' No. 7. July, 1909. 

Santhal Parganaf Gazetteer, p. 31, 

J? A, S,, Bengal, Vol, V, No. 7, 1909. 

” Islam Khan removed the capital from Karmnhal to Dacca in 1612. This was 
done in order to check and subdue the Afghan remnants under Usman as well 
tis the Arakanese and Portuguese buccaneers. (J.R. A.S. Bengal, July, 1909). 
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the Raja marched against Isa Khan, the most prominent land-lord 
of Dacca. The Afghans svere overau'cd by the superior strength of 
the Mughal army. They allowed the Imperialists to capture the ter- 
ritories on the other side of the river Brahmaputra unopposed.’- In 
the meantime the svintcr monsoon set in and Raja Man Singh decided 
to stay at Sharpur Hcrra in Mymensingh District in eastern Bengal. 
The Raja also thought it politically expedient to build a fort there 
which might sen'c as a military' outpost of the Mughals in that region. 
He. therefore, built a fort there which came to be known as Salim- 
nagar after the name of Salim, the eldest son of Akbar.“ 

Raja Man Singh was busy extirpating the Afghans of the eastern 
Bengal and in the meantime, oiving to the neglect of the Mughal 
faujdar. the fort of Bhushna had been conquered by the Afghans 
headed by Sulaiman and Kcdar Rai. On the 20th June, 1596, Raja 
Man Singh sent an army under his son, Durjan Singh to recapture 
the fort. 'When the Afghan leaders heard of the approach of the 
Imperialists, they strengthened the fort and prepared themselves for 
the fight. Durjan Singh came ■with his army and besieged the fort. 
Skirmishes took place every day and the Afghans did not dare 
to come to an open fight. But in the meantime Providence came to 
the rescue of the Mughal force. A gun burst inside the fort and 
Sulaiman and many others were killed. Kcdar Rai was wounded 
and he fled to take shelter under Isa Khan, the renowned Zamindar 
of Khizrpur.’* 


'While Man Singh was camping at Ghoraghat (North Bengal) 
during the rainy season of 1596, he fell seriously ill. The illness was 
so severe that even experienced physicians lost hope of his life. Isa 
Khan, the Masnad-i-Ala of Khizrpur. thought of taking advantage of 
the illness of Raja Man Singh. He along with Masum Khan Kabuli 
and other Afghan rebels came within 24 miles of the camp of the 
Bengal governor. They came by boats but in the meantime the 
river level began to fall and the Afghan fleet was forced to hurry 
back downstream in order to save themselves from being stranded and 
raptured by the Mughals. On his recovery. Raja Man Singh sent a 
strong contingent under his son. Himmat Singh, to chastize and 
£e ferrbor,-r^^ '. 1 , Kachluvaha prince raided and devastated 

take shelter f„ “ 

Dr. James Wise, on the basis of manuscripts found in possession 


Akbarnama. translated bv H 
"Ibid, p. 1059 
"Ibid. 

"Ibid, p. 1063, 


Be\»crMgc, 


ni, p. 104S. 
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of the families of the descendants of Isa Khan of Khizrpur, throws 
further light on the Mughal invasion against Isa Khan. He notes : 

“When Man Singh invaded Bengal in about 1595, he advanc- 
ed to Igarah-Sindur (Mymensingh) and besieged the garrison of 
the fort there. Isa Khan hastened to its relief but his troops 
were disaffected and refused to fight. He, however, challenged 
Man Singh to a single combat, stipulating that the survivor 
should receive peaceable possession of Bengal. Man Singh 
accepted the challenge and his condition but when Isa Khan 
rode to the lists, he recognized in his opponent a youngman, the 
son-in-law of the Raja. They fought and the latter was slain. 
Upbraiding Man Singh for his cowardice Isa Khan returned to 
his camp. Scarcely had he done so, when word was brought to 
him that Man Singh himself was in the field. He again mount- 
ed and galloped to the ground but refused to engage ^vith his 
opponent until satisfied of his identity. Being assured that Man 
Singh \ras opposed to him, the combat began. In the first 
encounter Man Singh lost his sword. Isa Khan offered his own 
own but without accepting it Man Singh dismounted. His 
adversary did the same and challenged him to a wrestling bout. 
Instead of acceding to his wish, Man Singh, struck by the gene- 
rosity and the chivalry of the man embraced him and claimed 
him as a friend. After entertaining Isa Khan, he loaded him 
tvith presents while taking leave of him. 

“The behaviour of the Hindu Prince excited the disappro- 
bation of many of his followers and the Rani was so indignant 
at his pusillanimous conduct that she vowed that she would 
never return to Court where he (Man Singh) would be put to 
death and she be made a widow. This domestic quarrel tvas, 
howevCT, quelled by Isa Khan who volunteered to return with 
Man Singh to Agrah and trust to the magnanimity of the 
Emperor for pardon. 

“On their arrival in Agrah Isa Khan was thrown into prison 
but when the story of the combat at Igarah — Sindur was told, 
the Emperor ordered his immediate release, conferred on him 
the titles of ‘Dirvan’ and Masnad-i-Ala (chief noble) and gave 
his a grant of numerous parganas of Bengal.”'* 

The above-mentioned story is not corroborated by contemporary 
sources. The personal encounter between. Raja Man Singh and Isa 
Khan cannot be ruled out but no contemporary sources assort that 
Isa Khan visited the Mughal or submitted to them. On the contrary, 
Abiil Fazl writes that Isa Khan did never come to the imperial Court 


n. A. S., No. Ill, J874, p. 197, 
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for paying his respects to the Emperor, The Court historian opines : 
“Isa Khan had some share of prudence but from somnolence of for- 
tune, he did not come to the Court,”*^ Hence the assertion of Dr. 
Wise cannot be accepted in its entirety. 

In 1596, Raja Man Singh brought the State o£ Cooch-Bihar under 
the sphere of Mughal influence. CooclvBihar was a very big State. 
It was ruled by Lakshmi Narayan who had at his disposal a powerful 
army, vk., 4000 cavalr>^ 2,00,000 inEantr)^ 700 elephants and 1000 
war-boats. The State had extensive territories — 400 miles in length 
and 280 miles in breadth and it was thickly populated. But the in- 
ternal dissensions in the royal family had greatly sapped the strength 
of the Raja of Cooch-Bihar. The throne of Cooch-Bihar was hotly 
contested by a rival claimant named Pat Kunwar who was a cousin 
of Lakshmi Narayan. Pat Kunwar, in order to strengthen his posi- 
tion, entered into an alliance with Isa Khan, the poivcrful zamindar 
of eastern Bengal. Lakshmi Narapn rightly felt that he had no 
chance of success in fighting the rebel prince and Isa Khan single- 
handed and turned for help to the only possible quarter — the Mughal 
Court, The Raja decided to acknowledge the formal supremaq^ of 
the Emperor Akbar in order to enlist his armed support against the 
formidable Cooch-Afghan combination. The Cooch-king approached 
the Bengal governor, Raja Man Singh, and arranged for a personal 
interview ivith him, 'irith a view to tendering formal submission to 
the imperial authority. Consequently, Raja Man Singh marched from 
Salimnagar to Anandpur (a Cooch frontier town in the vicinity of 
Ghoraghat) where he tvas received by the Cooch Raja with great . 
honour. Raja Lakshmi Narayan offered formal submission to the 
Mughal Emperor and this was accepted by the Bengal governor with 
good grace. The Cooch Raja wzs taken under the imperial protec- 
tion and this brought great relief to him. The friendship between 
the Raja of Cooch-Bihar and the Kachhwaha Raja was further cement- 
ed by a matrimonial alliance. Raja Man Singh married Barbhavati.» 
or commonly knoim as Abla Devi, sister of Raja Lakshmi Narapn.'^" 


y Akbamama, translated by H. Bcv'crfdct^* ttt n 
Kachhwali™?f Amber 

marriage, was not fffwn of this 

acquired for her Rajput prince. The Cooch princess 

were called Rao Saheb of Dho7a“ ’'nao ""sirh" descendants 

Rajasthan. In the battle nf u ^ jagirdar in 

killed in one day while family ^^were 

also was present in ^the ^ 

therefore, recognized as a/ i if ^ . returned tnumphantly and was, 
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The conclusion of the Cooch-Mughal alliance gave much relief 
to Lakshmi Narayan but this excited the jealousy of Pat Kunwar, 
the rival claimant of the Gooch throne. Pat Kunwar collected an 
army and conquered some territories of Lakshmi Narayan without 
any difficulty. Much encouraged by his success, the rebel prince 
attacked the Cooch-ruler himself and pressed him so liard as to 
compel him to seek shelter in the Cooch-Bihar fortress. In his sad 
plight Lakshmi Narayan appealed for help to Raja Man Singh. The 
Bengal governor also looked upon this Cooch-Afghan alliance (bet- 
ween Pat Kunwar and Isa Khan) as a great political menace and he 
took the earliest opportunity to thwart it. He sent a chosen force 
under two Mughal officers named Jajjhar Khan and Fateh Khan Sur 
which met Pat Kumvar in open engagement in May, 1597. In the 
fierce struggle that ensued, Pat Kunwar was defeated with great loss 
of men and materials. Lakshmi Narayan was greatly obliged to the 
Muglial army for the services rendered to him and plied them with 
many favours. The extension of the Mughal influence over Cooch- 
Bihar afforded a convenient base for strengthening the imperial 
authority over eastern Bengal.'" 

Soon Raja Man Singh had to bear a great loss in the death of 
his son named Himmat Singh. In Maixh, 1597, Himraat Singh died 
of diarrhoea in Bengal. This son of Raja Man was a brave soldier 
and had shown his capabilities in several battles. This sad event 
greatly shocked Man Singh who was destined to face a series of mis- 
fortunes soon after. The Emperor, on hearing of the death of Him- 
mat Singh, sent a message of condolence which gave some comfort 
to Raja Man Singh in his hours of distress.'^ 

The disastrous defeat, sustained by Pat Kunwar at the hands of 
the Cooch-Mughal armies, served as an eye-opener to his Afghan ally, 
Isa Khan. Pre-occupied with his own affairs, he had failed to offer 
assistance to Pat Kunwar whose discomfiture greatly redounded to 
the growth of Mughal prestige and power in eastern Bengal. Isa 
Khan now hastened to make amends for his folly and got ready an 
army with which he was to go to the succour of Pat Kunwar. But 
this plan of the Afghan leader was greatly alarming to Raja Man 
Singh because it threatened to upset the Mughal power and prestige 
in the eastern Bengal and jeopardise the position of his vassal king 
— Raja Lakshmi Narayan. The combined forces of the rebel prince 
and Isa Khan conquered a large tract of the territories of Cooch-Bihar. 

* Maonda is sixty miles nouh of Jaipur. This battle took place on 14th Dcccm- 

her. 1767. 

Sarkar, J. N., Fall of the Mughal Emfiire, 11, pp. 478'-’79, (published in 1934). 

Akharnamat translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. 1081. 
p. 1074. 
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The Cooch-Raja as usual became disheartened, appealed to Raja Man 
Singh for help and took shelter in a fort.=® 

Raja Man Singh at once got ready to face the invading army. 
He hit upon an ingenious device. This was to keep Isa Khan too 
busy near at home so that he might not give full attention to Cooclb 
Bihar expedition. A combined assault by land and ivater on his 
stronghold of Katrabu was accordingly made. This army was led by 
Durjan Singh, a son of Raja Man Singh. A discontented kinsman 
of Isa Khan offered to guide the Imperialists to the territories of the 
Afghan leader. A stubborn naval encounter took place in the vici- 
nity of Katrabu (in Dacca) in September, 1597. Isa Khan aided by 
Masum Khan offei’ed a heroic defence and ultimately scored a bril- 
liant victory. The imperial commander, Durjan Singh, the leader 
of the invading army, was killed along with many others, while a 
large number of soldiers ivere taken prisoners.®® 

Raja Man Singh iras much enraged at the discomfiture of the 
Mughal army and the death of his son. He made preparations to 
punish the Afghan rebels but the expedition did not take place. Isa 
,Khan was ivell aware of the might of Raja Man Singh and he did 
not like to meet him in open encounter. He opened negotiations 
for peace with the Bengal go\'cmor. His overtures for peace ^vcrc 
accepted by Raja Man Singh. Consequently the prisoners were re- 
leased and the siege round the fort of Raja Lakshmi Narayan was 
raised.® ‘ ^ Once more the Gooch Raja was saved from the peril of the 
attack of Cooch-Afghan allies and he could heave a sigh of relief. 
But the demise of his son, Durjan Singh, was a great blow to Raja 
Man Singh, specially because he had lost another son, Himmat Singh, 
in the course of the same year. He was, therefore, highly dissatis- 
fied with the province of Bengal. Another important reason of his 
disgust ^vas the unhealthy climate of the place. It has been said 
above that Himmat Singh died of diarrhoea, a common disease in 
Bengal. And he himself was taken dangerously ill in 1596. TJierc- 
forc. he decided to leave Bengal for the time being. The death of 
Isa Khan in September, 1599 further facilitated the plan of Raja 
. Ian of leaving Bengal. Isa Khan was the most turbulent Afghan 
ca cr \\ hom Raja Man Singh had to face. He was the craftiest and 
the ablest of all the contcmporaiy Afghan chiefs of Bengal and it 
was at his hands that Durjan Singh, Raja Man Singh's son, mention 
of wJjom has been made above, ^vas killed. The Raja heaved a sigh 
o ic le at the death of Isa Khan since there was now no standing 

'n "• ««eridgc, Itl, p. 1093. 

» Ibid 
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menace in Bengal. He, therefore, decided to keep himself away from 
the province of Bengal for some time. 

Raja Man Singh chose Ajmer as the place for his residence dur- 
ing the period of his rest. Ajmer was diosen because it was yery 
close to Amber, his paternal State. The Raja was extremely busy 
with his conquests in Bengal and Bihar so that he could not give 
much attention to matters at home. Moreover, Ajmer commanded 
a central position in Rajasthan from where the Raja could feel the 
pulse of the whole of Rajputana and this also weighed with him 
when he took the final decision. Besides, the healthy and salubrious 
climate ‘of Ajmer added further charm. But the most important 
reason for his decision to stay at Ajmer seems to be that the Raja 
wanted to remain near Agra to tvatch closely the .development tlat 
\vas taking place in the imperial Capital. Moreover, Scdim resided 
in Ajmer and was engaged in hatching conspiracies for his accession 
to the Mughal throne. For this reason too, Ajmer was chosen by 
Raja Man Singh in order that he might keep himself in close touch 
with the movement of the. rebel prince. Further, it is possible that 
the selection of the place was madq on the recommendation of Akbar 
liimself who wanted the Kachhwaha Raja to keep an eye on Prince 
Salim. Over and above all these reasons, tliere was another import- 
ant reason for the selection of Ajmer as his place of rest by Raja Man 
Singh. He was atvare of the fact that Salim did not enjoy the con- 
fidence of his father and as such the Kachhtvalia Raja thought the 
opportunity to be suitable for advancing the claims of his nephew, 
Khusrau, for the Mughal throne. For realizing this object, it was 
necessary for him to remain near Agra rather than be thrown out in 
far-off Bengal. All these considerations weighed with Raja Man 
Singh when he chose Ajmer as his place, of sojourn in the summer 
of 1599. 

But Raja Man Singh was not destined to enjoy a life of peace 
-and harmony even in Ajmer. He appointed his eldest son, Kuar 
Jagat Singh, to act as his Deputy in Bengal and the arrangement was 
approved by Akbar. While the Kuar was. making preparations to 
start for Bengal, he died of excessive drinking in October, 1599,=““ It 
was a very severe blow to the Kachhwaha Raja. Jagat was the eldest 
and the ablest of all the sons of Raja Man Singh. He was the crown 
prince — the first son by the chief wife of the Kachhwaha Raja named 
Rani Kanakawati. The death of. the eldest son tvas most shocking 
to the Raja. Even Abul FazI admits that the death of the crown 
prince threw the Kachhwaha Rajputs into consternation. The Court 

^ Akbamama, translated by H. Beveridge, III, p, 1141. 

Maasir'uUumara, translated by JH. Beveridge, 11, p. 53. 
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historian witcs : "Suddenly he (Jagat Singh) died and the Kachh- 
waha tribe was plunged into sorrow. Princely sympathy administered 
balm to the mourners".®® Jagat Singh was a valiant warrior and had 
helped liis father in many of his cimpaigns against the Afghans of 
the Frontier Provinces and also in Bihar and Bengal. He died at the 
of Rani Kanakawati constructed a beautiful marble temple in 
memory of licr son in the western corner of Amber.®* This temple 
is a beautiful piece of architecture and is one of the most imposing 
buildings of Amber. 

The brokeivhcartcd Raja was in no mood to return to Bengal. 
He continued to remain in Ajmer and sent his grand-son, Maha Singh, 
(son of Jagat Singh) to deputise for him in Bengal under the guar- 
dianship of Pratap Singh, who was one of his brothers. Maha Singh 
was a young boy of 15 and he had hardly the age for undertaking 
such work of onerous responsibilities.®® 

Should Raja Afan Singh be blamed for sending his tender-aged 
grand-son to Bengal — a place wliich tvas scctliing \vith disconlcin on 
account of the rebellion of the Afghans ? No doubt, the death ot 
Isa Khan had made the Raja a little careless about the affairs of 
Bengal since he thought that no powerful leader was now left in that 
province to oppose the Imperialists. And apparently the Afghans of 
Bengal liad, iftcr the death of Isa Klian, submitted to the Muglial 
authority. Moreover, Maha Singh was sent under the able guardian- 
ship of Pratap Singh, a general of repute and sufficient experience. 

But the Raja made the mistake of underestimating the strength 
of the Afghans. This looks rather surprising especially because the 
Raja liad long and close contact with the Afghans both in Afghanis- 
tan and Bengal. He failed to realise the basic fact that the Afghans 
were a proud and brave people, ready to strike at the first opportu- 
nity to secure their former freedom. But the Raja should .not be 
blamed for this. 1 he death ot three sons within a period of two 
years and especially that of the eldest, who was a great favourite, had 
left .the Raja completely heart-broken and made him disinterested 
in the affairs of Bengal. 

The Afghans of Bengal headed by Usman.. and Sajaival were 
_ osely watching the de^^elopment in the province. When they saw 
that one of the ablest and most experienced generals like Raja Man 
ing 'iras being deputised by a tender-aged boy, they found it quite 
opportune to strike at the Mughal authority. They rose in open 
re e ion un er Usman Khan, son of Qutlu Khan, against the im- 

“Ibid, 89 (b). » H 

” Am, name, translated by H. Beveridge, HI. p. 1151 (footnote). 
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perial domination over Bengal and seized some o£ the Mughal terri- 
tories. Maha Singh, the Deputy Governor, faced the situation with 
determination and tact. In April,. 1600, Maha Singh and Parta1[) 
Singh advanced with a Mughal contingent to suppress the rebellion. 
A general engagement took place in the vicinity of Bhadrak in which 
the Imperialists were utterly routed. As a result of this Afghan vic- 
tory, a large portion of Bengal went out of Mughal control. It 
seemed that the Mughal authority in Bengal was almost finished. 
This was a great blow to the Mughal prestige.®" 

Kuar Maha Singh and Partajj Singh tried their level best to re- 
trieve the lost prestige but to no purpose. They sustained several 
defeats at the hands of the Afghans. To add to the disgrace, one of 
the important imperial officers, Abdul Razzaq Mamuri — the pay- 
master general of the Bengal army — ^was* captured by the Afghan 
rebels.®^ When the news of these reverses reached the ears of the 
Mughal Emperor, he at once ordered Raja Man Singh, then at Ajmer, 
to proceed immediately to Bengal.®® Abul Fazl lamented the 
absence of the Raja from Bengal in the following words : “Rajah 
Man Singh ignorantly continued to have charge of Bengal while 
staying in the province of Ajmer. He thought the sedition-mongers 
there to be loyal and left them in that distant country to their own 
devices ’’®® 

In the meantime, events of far-reaching importance were taking 
place in Agra. By 1600 A. D., Prince Salim, who had attained the 
age of thirty-one, had become utterly weary of waiting for the 
ardently desired succession. His patience was all the more exhausted 
because the strong constitution of Akbar seemed to postpone indefi- 
nitely the close of his life. The Prince remained at Ajmer utterly 
disgusted and disconcerted. When Emperor Akbar ordered Raja 
Man Singh to proceed to Bengal to crush the Afghan rebellion, the 
Raja was in a fix. He did not like to leave Salim at Ajmer all along 
plotting and conspiring against the Emperor. He, therefore, advised 
the prince to accompany him to Bengal and help him in the suppres- 
sion of the rebels there. The Raja Tvas successful in taking the 
Prince as far as Allahabad but beyond it Salim had no ^vish to pro- 
ceed.®® Raja Man Singh much against his will left the Prince at 
Allahabad and himself proceeded towards Bengal. 

Ahbamama, translated by H, Beveridge, .III, n. 1151- 

Affl/inV-iiZ-t/marfl, tran<;1atra by H. Bc^'cridgc, -TI. p. 53. 

J. R A. S,, Bengal, 1883, p. 3. 

Balasorc Gazetteer, p. 28. 

Akbarnama, translated bv H. Be\’cridgc, IIT, p. 1174. 

« Ibid, 

p. 1151. 

• ” Ahbarnamat translated by H. Beveridge* III, p. 1155. 
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The Raja at first went to his jagir at Rohtas and halted there 
for some time in order to equip a strong army to meet the rebels 
in Bengal, He then pushed on toirards eastern Bengal to engage 
the Afghans in battle. He met the rebels at Sherpur Atai in Mur- 
shidabad district in February, 1601 and inflicted a crushing defeat 
on them. Mir Abdul Razak, the Mir Bakshi, was rescued from the 
clutches of the Afghans with a great difficulty. The poor Mir Bakshi 
had really a providential escape. He was placed on an elephant with 
hands and feet bound in iron chains and an Afghan was sitting nearby 
with instruction to kill the Mughal officer in case the Afghans tvere 
defeated. But fortunately for the Mughal officer, the Afghan guard 
was killed by a bullet and thus Mir Bakshi ivas saved.®’ The van- 
quished Afghans left the battle-field and fled away in the direction 
of Jessorc. They ivere hotly pursued by Raja Man Singh ivho engag- 
ed them in another battle in Maheshpur near Jessore and utterly 
routed them. The rebels were completely subdued and they sur- 
rendered to the Mughal governor. They preserited a large number 
of elephants to the 'imperial governor and promised to remain loyal 
to the Mughal authority.®* 

Prince Salim had halted at Allahabad not to relax but to rebel 
against the authority of his father. In 1901, he appropriated the re- 
venue of Bihar, seized the imperial possessions from Kalpi to Hajipur 
and assumed the royal title.*® Later on, better sense dawned upon 
the Prince and he sought forgiveness from his father. Akbar par- 
doned him and conferred upon him the government of Bengal and 
Orissa. An order was issued to Raja Man Singh that he should hand 
over the charge of the Province of Bengal to Prince’s agent and hiin-‘ 
self come to the Court.®* But Salim took no notice of his appoint- 
ment to the Eastern Provinces and continued to remain at Allahabad. 
This attitude of the Prince was not appreciated by the Emperor and 
he revoked his order of recalling Raja Man Singh to the Court. Thus 
thc'Raja was allowed to remain in Bengal rvhere he lived till 1604.*® 


The defeat of Usman Khan in 1600 did not bring permanent 
peace m the Province of Bengal. Local uprisings’ often took place 
imperial governor to take field against them. In 
1601, Kedar Rai. the zamindar of Sripur (S6uth Dacca) showed signs 
rebellion was ruthlessly crushed'bv Raj'a Man 
Singh and Kedar Rai was forced to pay tribute to the Mughal general. 


p. 1174, 

p. 1180. 

Balaiore Gazetteer^ p. 28. 

*« ^ Great ilfom/, p 303 

B=ven%e. ni, p! 
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Next, the Raja took steps to curb the powers of Jalal Khan, an 
Afghan rebel. This rebel used to loot the traders and the inhabi- 
tants of Malda and Akra districts of Bengal and had established a 
reign of terror in those regions. The Bengal Governor despatched 
his grandson, Maha Singh, to chastize and. punish Jalal Khan.^* 

Immediately after the receipt of the order from Raja Man Singh, 
the Kachhwaha Prince marched against the rebel leader at the head 
of 5000 infantry and 500 cavalry. He was informed that the Afghans 
had ‘taken shelter behind the Mandari (Mahananda) river in North- 
West of Malda City. The young prince gallantly forded the river 
on horse-back and ordered his soldiers to follow suit. About one 
hundred soldiers were drowned while attempting to cross the river 
but this did not deter Maha Singh from his mission. He attacked 
the rebel forces with great speed and gave them a crushing defeat.^* 
This news of victory filled the heart of Raja Man Singh with a feel- 
ing of pride and joy and it gave some solace to his afflicted heart. 

The Afghan rebellions in Bengal had their repercussions on the 
province of Biliar also. In 1602, Qazi Mumin, an Afghan, raised 
the standard of revolt against the Mughal authority in Bengal. The 
Qazi had built a strong fort on the bank of the river Kosi in North 
Bihar and he was very proud of it. He had also defeated an imperial 
army which was sent against him and this further whetted his pride. 
Raja Man Singh sent a detachment of 500 soldiers to crush the rebel- 
lion of the Qazi. ‘The Afghan leader, on hearing of the approach of 
the imperial troops, fled to an island filled with thick jungles. The 
Mughal army pursued the rebels as far as that island, and engaged 
Mumin Khan in a fierce fight. The rebels were overwhelmed by the 
superior strength' of the Mughal army. Qazi Mumin fell dotm from 
his horse and lost his life.'. The rebel army was defeated and the 
rebellion was stamped out from the district of Purnea in North 
Bihar.*® 

Traditions in Bengal affirm that Pratapaditya, the potverful king 
of Jessore, was also defeated by Raja Man. He maintained a powerful 
fleet at the head of which was a Portuguese admiral named Rodda. 
It is said that this Po'rtugiiese admiral had defeated the Mughal forces 
at the confluence of Adi Ganga and Bidyadhari near Jessore. Be- 
sides, the throne of Jessore tras hotly contested by Kachu Rai, son of 
Basant Rai (tvho had been killed at the hands of Pratapaditya and 
whose throne had be'en usurp'ed by the latter). ' Kachu Rai sought 
the help of Emperor Akbar for getting possession of the throne of 
Jessore. The Emperor directed his Bengpl governor to crush Prata- 

"Tbid, p. 1213. 

« Ibid, p. 1214, 

« Ibid, 
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paditya. Raja Man Singh ivas helped by Bhavanand Mazumdar, a 
discontented courtier of Pratapaditya, who escorted the imperial army 
by a secret route through the Sundarbans to Jessore. The Raja thus 
entered the capital and captured Pratapaditya who was sent as a 
prisoner to Agra. But on the way, at Banaras, he put an end to his 
life by swallowing some poison which he kept concealed in a ring. 
The State of Jessore tvas handed over to Kachu Rai, the real heir to 
the throne.^® 

It is strange that no contemporary Muslim historian has mitten 
anything about the defeat of Pratapaditya and the conquest of Jes- 
sore But local traditions are eloquent about this event as it finds 
expression in the District Gazetteers of Khulna and 24 Parganas in 
Bengal The Gazetteers are completely silent about the date of the 
battle but it can be safely assumed that this event occurred either at 
the end of the 16th century or immediately after the beginning of 
the 17th when Raja Man Singh was at the zenith of his power in 
Bengal. 

Raja Man Singh was not yet free from the Afghan menace in 
Bengal. He learnt that Baz Bahadur Qalmaq, the Mughal Officer of 
Mymensingh, was driven out by Usman Khan, a powerful Afghan 
leader, who ^vas the nephe^v of Qutlu Khan. The Kachhicaha Raja 
was further told that the imperial faujdar had gone in the direction 
of Bhaval.*** Immediately after the receipt of information, Raja Man 
Singh marched from Dacca to Bhaval and reached the place on the 
following morning and engaged the Afghans in a fierce fight on the 
bank of the river Banar. The Afghans were utterly routed at the 
hands of the Imperialists and Mymensingh was recaptured. The 
outposts were strengthened and they were placed in charge of able 
men who might zealously safeguard the imperial interest. The fort 
of Mymensingh ivas again handed over to the care of Baz Bahadur. 
Raja Man Singh gave him many valuable instructions and himself 
returned to Dacca, which was the temporary headquarters of the Ben- 
gal governor.^® 

But Raja Man Singh was not fated to have peaceful time for 
long. He ivas infonned that Isa Khan and Kedar Rai, the rulers of 
Vikrampur and Sarhanpur respectively, had joined the camp of Daiid 
Khan, son of the late Isa Khan of Khizirpur, and the combined forces 
of the three rebel leaders were creating much trouble in the villages 
Situated on the bank of river Ichhamati. The rebels held the banks of 

”• Bcicridfjc, in. p. 1214 . 

TnhmiM.Akbarnama, Elliot. V, p. 106 
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the river under control and did not allow anybody to cross it. The Raja 
came from Dacca to Shahpur (in Sarkar Tejpur, a town ten miles 
north of Purnea) and sent a strong contingent to crush the rebels. 
But the Afghans did not permit them to cross the river Ichhamati 
and they remained stranded helplessly on the side of the river. The 
Raja sent a small contingent to help those who had gone ahead but 
they also met the same fate. When Raja Man Singh learnt tliat the 
reinforced army was not successful in its mission and lay stranded on 
the bank of river Ichhamati, he decided to march himself towards 
that region. He forded the river fearlessly on the back of an 
elephant and others followed suit.*' The rebel Afghans could not 
withstand the lighting attack of the imperial governor and they fled 
from the battle-field. They were actively pursued by the Raja up to 
Mahuri and Tirah. Sher Klran, who was the chief of these terri- 
tories, tvaited on Raja Man Singh with valuable presents. The Raja 
next proceeded to Sarhanpur and Vikrampur, the strongholds of 
Kedai Rai and Isa Khan respectively but to his utter disgust he found 
that these rebel leaders had withdrawn to Sonargaon. Raja Man 
Singh had no other alternative but to return to Dacca in July, 1602.*’ 
The zamindar of the Magh (Arakanese or Burmese) country was 
very proud of his treasures and the number of elephants. He per- 
suaded Kedar Rai, the zamindar of Sarhanpur to side with him. He 
then raised the standard of rebellion and besieged the fort of Parm- 
mohani. This fort was held by the imperial captain — Sultan Quli 
Qalmaq, Syed MuzafEar Khan and a number of others. The iniperial 
captain bravely defended himself and eventually drove them away. 
Next, the imperial fleet marched against Ahmad, another rebel of 
eastern Bengal. In this combat, Sultan Quli Qalmaq was wounded 
and he fled from the Ijattlc-ficld. The Afghans thus emboldened 
advanced plundering many Mughal posts on the way. When Raj^ 
Man Singh came to know of the discomfiture of the Mughal captain, 
he at once sent Ibrahim Beg Atka, Raghu Das, Askaran, Dalpat Rai 
along with a strong contingent to crush the rebellion. The Mughal 
force inflicted a crushing defeat on the invaders on land and forced 
them to retire to their boats in the river. From the river, the rebels 
opened a hot fire of cannon and muskets and sank some of the gun- 
boats ol the Imperialists. The Mughal array was not discouraged by 
their reverses and they set their artillery into action with greater 
vigour. They gained complete victory over the Afghan rebels. One 
hundred vessels of different kinds were captured in the middle of 
1603.*" 

Ta/cmifa-i-A/cOar/iama, Elliot, V, p. 106. 

Ibtd, 

** A/sbarttama, translated by H« Beveridge, III, p. 1231. 
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-Kedar Rai was humbled but not completely crushed. He, with 
his poiveriul fleet of 500 vessels, besieged the tkana of Srinagar held 
by Qilmak, the imperial faujdar. The battle was fought near Nagar 
Sur in ■which Kedar Rai tvas wounded and captured. When, he vias 
brought before Raja Man Singh, life had become extinct in him. 
After the defeat and death of Kedar Rai, Man Singh marched against 
Magh Raja from his base at Bhaval. But the Magh Raja dared not 
face Raja Man Singh in open conflict and fled away to his own 
country.*' 

Back to Bhaval, once again Raja Man Singh turned his atten- 
tion against Usman, the powerful Afghan rebel. But the Afghan 
leader found himself too weak to meet the mighty governor and, 
therefore, he fled away to an unknown destination. Thus, the com- 
motion in Bengal was completely quelled and the Raja’s mind was 
set at rest. He committed the outposts to the charge of able men 
and himself went to Dacca. 

Raja Man Singh ivas terribly exhausted by relentless wars against 
the Afghans of Bengal. He tvas badly in need of rest. With the 
setting in of the monsoon in 1604, therefore, the Raja went to Nazir- 
pur which was a choice spot and a place centrally situated in Bengal 
for rest and relaxation." 

In August, 1604, Raja Man Singh ivas summoned from Bengal to 
lead an attack on Turan and the Raja visited the imperial capital 
but the expedition was not carried out and hence, he returned.'* 

In August, 1605-, Raja Man Singh went to the imperial Court 
at Agra and paid homage to Akbar. He presented 1000 Mohars and 
Rs. 12,000 in cash besides a large number of elephants to the Emperor,' 
The Emperor was highly pleased ivith Raja Man Singh for his glori- 
ous deeds in -Bengal. Akbar realized the worth and merit of the 
Kachhwaha Raja and showered many favours on him. He conferred 
upon him the Tnutistih of /OOO Eat and 6000 Sowars — an honour which 
^vas reserved for the princes of the blood royal and was never bestow- 
ed on a commoner so far. Raja Man Singh '\ras also made the guar- 
dian of Prince Sultan Khusrau. Along -with his grand-father, Maha 
Singh was also awarded the mansab of 2000 Zat and 300 Sowars." 

The advent of Raja Man Singh to the imperial Court at Am 
in August, 1605, marks the culminating point in his long and suc- 
cessful career. He rras at the height of his power and glory. After 
being raised to the Sapthazari mansab he became at once the most 
dominant and poirerful grandee of the imperial Court, and was an 

"Ibid, pp. jg-iD-ae. 

"Ibid, p. 1240. 

"Ibid, p. 1030. 

Ahbftrnama, translated b) H. Bexeiidge, HI, pp. 1256-57. ' 
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outstanding commander of the Mughal Empire. But by 1605, the 
Kachhwaha Raja’s stars were also on the wane. May be it ’^vas due 
to the fact that he had changed his role from an imperial commander 
to that of the chief conspirator' of the Mughal Court. In the new 
role, he was a dismal failure. Slowly and steadily the Raja was 
pushed to the back-ground and after the death of Akbar, he became 
a second-rate commander of the Mughal Empire. 



Chapter VIII 


RAJA MAN SINGH AND THE LAST DAYS OF AKBAR 

At the beginning of 1605, Akbar suffered from a feeling of isola- 
tion and dejection since most of his trusted and beloved friends had 
been dead, Abul Fazl, the friend, philosopher and guide of the 
Emperoi, had already been murdered on August 12, 1602,^ Prince 
Daniyal, his beloved son, had died in Burhanpur on 11th March, 
1605,=® Hamida Bano Begum, alias Maryam Makani, his aged mother, 
had breathed her last on September 6, 1604.^ The death of these 
near and dear ones made Emperor Akbar desperately lonely and, 
therefore, he summoned his trusted officers and friends to his side in 
Agra in the latter part of 1604. No wonder, when Raja Man Singh 
arrived at Agra in August, 1605, the Emperor did not permit him to 
leave him (Akbar) and thus the Raja continued to remain at Agra 
until Akbar's death.* 

There 'ivere other important reasons for Raja Man Singh’s stay 
in the Mughal Court. I'he Kachhwaha Raja was "well a'ware of 
Akbar’s feelings of deep disgust and antipathy toxvards his eldest 
son, Salim. He conscious of the fact that the Emperor did not 
see eye to eye with his son and ever since the murder of his dearest 
friend, Abul Fazl, at the instigation of Prince Salim, the chasm bet- 
ween the father and the son was widening. Raja Man singh did 
not 'ivant to lose this golden opportunity of espousing the cause of 
his nephew, Khusran, for the imperial throne. He was not sitting 
idle but ^vas earnestly making attempts in this direction for some 
time past. With a view to keeping Salim a^vay from Agra so that 
he might not actively participate in the conspiracies against Akbar, 
he^ had successfully persuaded the Emperor to appoint the rebel 
Prince as the governor of Bengal ^Wth the instruction that he should 
take immediate steps to suppress the rebellion of the turbulent 
Afghans of that Subah,^^ In this way Raja Man Singh wnted to 
keep the Prince engaged in the plague spots of Bengal. But the 
whole plan of the^ Kachhu'aha Raja met with a sad failure when 
Salim refused to stir out of Allahabad towards Bengal.® Raja Man 
Singh %vas not alone in his designs against Salim. He iras actively 

* Smith, V, A., Akbar The Great Mogul, p, 306. 

^Akbamama, translated by H. Be\*cridge. Ill, p. 1254, 

V. A., Akbar The Great Mogul, p. aiT^Vfootnotel 
^Akbamamos translated by H. Be\‘cridgc, III, np. 1256-61 
^Akbarrtama, translated by H. BweridEe. m. o 1155 ’ 

^Ibid, p. 1256. I. • » P 
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helped by Khan-i-Azam (Aziz Koka), the father-in-law of Khusrau and 
a powerful grandee of the Mughal Court, in his manoevrings to 
secure the Mughal throne for Khusrau. 

Raja Man Singh had arrived in the imperial Court in August, 
1605 and the Emperor fell ill on 22nd September, 1605.^ Thus Man 
Singh got about two months’ time to weave the web against Prince 
Salim’s succession to the throne. In this he had the hearty co-opera- 
tion of Khan-i-Azam. The two nobles got the news circulated that 
Akbar desired to be succeeded by his grand-son Khusrau rather than 
by his son Salim who was virtually in a state of rebellion for the last 
four years (i.e. since 1600). This was done with a view. to ascertain- 
ing the public reaction to this proposal. It seems that there was 
some popular support for Khusrau on account of his charming person- 
nality and gentle and amiable nature. This is confirmed by Terry 
who met Prince Khusrau more than once. This foreign traveller 
observes : 

“Khusrau was a gentleman of very lovely presence and fine 
carriage, so exceedingly beloved of the common people ... he 
was a man who contented himself with one wife who with all 
love and care accompanied him in all his straits, and therefore, 
he would never take any wife but herself though the liberty of 
his religion did admit of plurality.”' 

Naturally, a prince having such an ideal character was bound to 
attract the devotion of the common populace of Agra in feice of his 
father whose personal character was not so high. 

The two grandees of the Mughal Court (Raja Man Singh and 
Khan-i-Azara) now proceeded to make Salim still more unpopular in 
the eyes of the Emperor. They tried to poison Akbar’s mind against 
his eldest son. Heretofore Salim used to visit his father in the Court 
accompanied by a large number of followers. But this aroused the 
suspicion of the Emperor now and Salim was ordered to come to the 
imperial Court rvith four of his chosen men." There is a strong pre- 
sumption that the Kachhwaha Raja was responsible for the issue of 
such an order, so unbecoming to the aspirant to the throne. Be 
that as it may, this much is beyond doubt that Akbar’s mind was not 
charitably disposed towards his son, who could not, therefore, expect 
any grace from the emperor. 

On the 22nd^of September, 1605,” Akbar was attacked with diar- 
rhoea which ultimately ended in his death. The stage was now set 
for the final drama and the two conspirators began to weave the plot 

'Ihid, p. 1259. 

■ Tcny, p. 411, (1774 edition). 

* Smitli, V. A., Akhar The Great Mogul, p, 320. 

^^Ahbamamaf translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. 1?59. 
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round the death-bed of the Emperor. Colonel Tod has come out 
with a story that Akbar wanted to poison Raja Man Singh but 
poisoned himself instead by mistake, which resulted in the fatal dis- 
ease. Tod claims his story to be based on the following versions of 
the ''Annals of Bundi" : 

“The Emperor had designs to take ofiE the life of the great 
Raja Man by means of a poisoned confection formed into pills. 
To throiv the Raja off his guard, he had prepared other pills 
which were innocuous but in his agitation, he unwittingly gave 
these to the Raja and swallowed those ivhich were poisoned.”^' 

The story sounds ludiaous. Raja Man Singh by then had been 
such a great favourite of Akbar that he was elevated to the coveted 
position of the Sapthazari mansab — ^an honour which was unprece- 
dented in the history of the Mughals. Besides, the Kachhwaha Raja 
was the most faithful servant of the Emperor. He "^vas the very bul- 
wark of strength to him. Hence it is not understandable why the 
Emperor should have an evil design ‘ against his chief supporter. 
Neither did the Raja support the cause of the rebel Prince so as to 
^vound the^ feelings of Akbar. On the contrary, Akbar kne^v it well 
that it Raja Man Singh had a weakness for anybody, it was for -his 
nephexv, Khusrau, as against Salim — an idea which must be very con- 
genial to Akbar. Nothing warrants us, therefore, to believe that the 
story as given in Tod's Rajasthan, has any authenticity in it. How- 
ever. De Laet, the Dutch compiler, says that the target of this design 
ivas not Man Singh but Mirza Ghazi Beg, the governor of Sind and 
Thatta. ^ The Dutch ivriter also offers an explanation .for thfi 
Emperor s design. He "(VTcites “The king gave orders some time after- 
\vards that Mirza Gazia (Mirza Ghazi Beg), Governor of Sind and 
Tatta, should be made aivay with by poison on account of an arrogant 
boast winch he had made.'*^® 


De Laets information appears more plausible, and on tliis evid- 
conclude that Raja Man Singh was far from 
me Emperor's mind when the poisonous pills were prepared. Hence 
Tod s version of the story can be safely overlooked.' 


aja Man Singh and Khan-i-Azara at first tried to bring the 
Emperor under their complete control and with this end in view 

tbe imperial palace at Agra to the other 
side of the river Jamuna. When they failed in this attempt, they 
X a empte to get Khusrau adopted and declared as Emperor by 


of Rttjaslt 
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the ailing monarch. These sets o£ information have been given by 

Jahangir in his ‘Memoirs’. He states : 

“Both Mirza Koukah and Khossrou thus equally assur- 
ed, the former suggested to Rajah Man Singh, that as there 
remained in the emperor scarcely a spark of life, it was 
evident that he would not be able to bear the motion of 
the Sookpal, (one of the varieties of litters) and that if he 
should Imppen to expire in the removal, a heavy responsibi- 
lity would rest with someone or other of them : he must, 
therefore, caution him to be upon his guard, for that there 
was not the smallest necessity for conveying the sick 
monarch out of the castle of Agrah. The argument seemed 
to have convinced the Rajah ; nevertheless, watching the 
moment when my father should recover from a fit of deli- 
rium, he ventured to propose, that as the whole body of the 
people, collected under Shahzadah Seleim, were besieging 
the castle, if it were his pleasure it might be as well to re- 
move for a few days to the other side of Jamunah ; and the 
moment his health was restored, he might return again 
without obstacle to his palace. The sick monarch demand- 
ed in reply. Why this has come to pass ? Surely they had 
not shut the gates of the castle in tha face of the Shahzadah, 
and thus been the cause of his drawing the troops together ? 
With the assistance of some of his attendants, the emperor 
turned to the other side on his bed, and Mirza Aziz Koukah, 
on whose bro^vs be now for ever placed the blushing (rosy) 
chaplet of falsehood, observing his master reposing in tliat 
condition, entered the chamber and making a sign tvith both 
hands, presumed to ask what were H. M’s command tvith 
respect to Khossrau. 

"Tp this the sick monarch replied, 'The decree is God's 
decree, and of Him alone is the sovereignty. For my oivn 
part, with one mind I retain a thousand hopes. Surely, in 
giving a loose to such language in my presence, you have 
abandoned me to the jaws of death. Nevertheless it may 
happen that I have still some portion left in this life. If, 
however, the awful crisis be at hand — if the hour of depar- 
ture be arrived, can I have, forgotten the military prompti- 
tude, .political sagacity. Etnd other qualities indispensable to 
the successful exercise of sovereign power, tvhich at Allaha- 
bad I witnessed in Seleim Shah ?. Neither do I find that 
the love and affection which I have ever borne him has for 
a moment been diminished. Whaf if, through the misguid- 
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ings of the evil one, he sliould for an instant have been led 
astray from his filial duty, is he not my eldest bora, and, as 
such, the heir to my throne : to that throne which by the 
institutes of my race belongs to the eldest son, and never 
descends to him who is the younger ? But the six months 
wide territory of Bengal I bestow upon Khossraii/’*® 

If we closely study the above statement of Akbar as mentioned 
in *Mcjnoir^ we find that it is highly exaggerated and cannot he 
accepted in its entirety. In this statement, self-praise on the part of 
Jaliangii is much in evidence. However, iliis has to be admitted that 
the deeply laid out scheme of Raja Man Singh to get Khusrau 
declared by the dying Emperor as his future successor met ivith 
failure. 

The Kachhwaha Raja refused to be daunted by this failure and 
he in collusion with Khan-i-A/am took the next logical step of cap- 
turing and arresting Salim. Their main object in doing so was to 
remove the chief hurdle in the way of Khusrau's accession to the 
throne. Asad Beg, a contcmponU7 Muslim historian, has given a 
graphic description of this attempt and its subsequent failure. He 
states ; 

.... During the Emperor's illness the weight of 
afeirs fell upon the Khan-i-Azam, and ivhcn it became 
evident that the life of that illustrious sovereign iras dnnr- 
ing to a close, he consulted Raja Man Singh, one of the prin- 
cipal nobles, and they agreed to make Sultan Khusrau 
Emperor. They were both versed in business and possessed 
of great poiver, and determined to seize the Prince (Salim), 
ivhen he came, according to his daily custom, to pay res- 
pects at Court. . . . 


chosen one of Allah, not dreaming 
0 the treachery of his foes, went, as was his won^ to pay 
ms respects at Court, and entered a boat with several of his 
a ten ants. They had reached the foot of the toiver, and 
were about to disembark, when Mir Ziau-l-Mulk of Kazirin 
great captation, and jumped into the boat. He 
thfx ^ of the hopeless state of the Emperor, and of 

The boat re- 
sort Royal Highness wnth weeping eyes and a 

sore heart, re-entered his private palace. . . 

had as the Prince; following the advice of Mir Zia, 

him beffan 1 all the foolish people round 

g n to alarm him, saying, -‘Why does Your Highness 

JahanffT's Memoirs, translated by Major David Price, pp. 73*74, (London, 1829). 
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sit careless here ? Your enemies have completed their work 
and placed Sultan Khusrau on the throne, and declare that 
they will point the guns of the fort against this house.” 
Their evil counsels were nearly taking effect upon the 
Prince, and he was about to order his private boats, to save 
himself by flight, when Shaikh Ruknu-d-din Rohilla, one 
of his best servants, who had a large body of followers, and 
was a man of known courage, came and besought him to 
compose himself, and wait for two hours to see what would 
happen.”** 

Salim laments over the whole incident in the following 
words : 

“How deeply my feelings were agonized at the thoughts 
of being excluded from the sight of my father, during the 
period in which I thus abstained from entering the castle 
at Agrah. I for some time tvithheld myself from communi- 
cating to any man, resigning myself entirely to the Will of 
God.”*® 

Whatever might have been the feelings of Salim, one thing is 
apparent. He successfully eluded the snare of Raja Man Singh and 
thereby foiled his plan of seizing him (i.e: Salim). It must have 
partly shattered the Raja’s dream of capturing the imperial throne 
for his nephew, Khusrau. 

However, Raja Man Singh knew no defeat. He was still hope- 
full of realizing his aim. He adopted the only course left open to 
him, viz., to enlist the support of the powerful nobles of the Mughal 
Court. 

With this end in view. Raja Man Singh in consultation with 
Khan-i-Azam decided to convene a meeting of the important nobles 
of the Court in one of the rooms of Agra fort. But the contemporary 
sources differ with regard to the timing of this convention of the 
nobles. De Laet tells us that the meeting of the nobles took place 
after the death of Akbar as he observes ; “The king died 12 days 
later in the year of Mahumet 1014 A.H, after a most prosperous reign 
of 60 years. The chief Ommerau who were present at the king’s 
deathbed shut all the gates of the fortress of Agra as soon as he was 
dead and set a faithful officer to guard each of them.”*® But Asad 
Beg and Khyat of Patalpotha affirm that the meeting took place at a 
time when the Emperor was counting his last moments.” 

” Wikaya-t-Asad Bc^, Elliot VI, pp. 169-71 / 

Jiihflngtys Alcmoirs, translated by Major David Price, p. 72, (London, 1829). 

De Lact, Empire of The Great Mogol, translated by Hoyland and Bancrjcc, 

p. 171. 

” Khyat of Patalpotha t (MS), copied from Jaipur records. 

Wikaya Asad Begt Elliot VI, p. 169. ' 
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In my opinion, the versions of Asad Beg and the Khyai of Fatal- 
potha arc more convincing bcciuse in those medieval times Avhen all 
powers were concentrated in the hands of an Emperor, it ivas feared 
that in case of disputed succession frightful consequences might ensue, 
Besides, after (he death of the reigning monarch, there was a danger 
of the situation being aggravated and hence no peaceful deliberations 
could have taken place. This accounts for Raja Man Singh’s anxiety 
that the question of succession be settled in favour of Khusniii be- 
fore the Emperor expired. 

Tlic Kliyat of Paialpotha has given a vivid description of the deli- 
berations of the meeting and also of tlic development that followed. 
The Khyai states : : 

“Raja Man Singh and Klian-i-Azam were formidable 
figures in the imperial Court and they "were very anxious to 
scairc the support of the important nobles of the Court in 
favour of Khusniu, 'With this end in view, Khan-i-Azam 
addressed an appeal to the nobles who were sitting in a hall 
adjacent to the chamber where the Emperor lay dying. The 
nobles present were Sayyid Khan Barha, . Mirza Shariff, 
Miittamad Khan, Farid Khan, Shekhawat Raisal and Ram- 
das Kachhwaha.” 

De Lact adds a few more names, viz., Murtaza Ghan, 
Coolie Mamet Ghan (Qulich Muhammad Ghan).“ 

The Khyat continues : “Azam Khan addressed the fol- 
loudng u'ords to the nobles : The condition of the Emperor 
is getting worse. What would happen, it is difficult to pre- 
dict. Troubles may arise because no successor lias been 
chosen so far. The ivell-ivishers of the empire should nomi- 
nate somebody for the Mughal throne after giving due con- 
sideration to all the pros and cons of the situation. The 
character of Khusrau is u'ell known as also the last irishcs 
and desires of the Emperor. It is our duty to fulfil them. 
The Emperor desires that Sultan Khusrau should succeed 
him. If this is brought about, not only the Emperor will 
be comforted but a new era of peace, amity and security 
will dawn on the Empire”. ' 

The Khyat further states : “After hearing this appeal 
from Azam Khan, Sayyid Khan Barha grew angrj^ and spoke 
harshly : What nonsense are you talking ? Have you lost 
your sense ? The idea of placing Prince Khusrau on the 
Mughal throne during the life-time of his father (Salim) is 
not only preposterous but it is against all the canons and 

Laet, Empire of The Gtcai hlogol, translated by Hoyland & Bancijce, p. 171. 
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customs of the Chagtais. We would not allow it to be done/ 
After expressing his reactions Sayyid Khan Barha left the 
hall along with Malik Khair. After he left, all other nobles 
followed suit The hall became empty and not a bird was 
visible/'” 

Strangely enough, the account of the Khyat of Patalpotha tallies 
in its details with that given in Wikaya Asad Beg, a contemporary 
work of great. importance, which lends ample support to the former,” 

Thus, even this attempt of Raja Man Singh of enlisting the sup- 
port of the powerful nobles of the Court in favour of Khusrau failed 
and they felt highly disappointed. 

Still the Raja did not lose heart completely. He made the 
last desperate move, viz., seizing the Mughal treasury lying in one 
corner of the fort. If he succeeded in capturing the vast quantity of 
gold and jewellery lying in the treasury vaults, he could bribe and 
purchase the Mughal nobles and raise a powerful army to install 
Khusrau on the throne of the Mughals. But here also he was out- 
witted by the Barha Sayyids, supporters of Prince Salim, who had 
taken earlier steps to secure control over the imperial treasury. This 
information is gathered from the Khyat of Patalpotha which says : 

"At the time when Sayyid Khan Barha was leaving the room, 
he advised his bosom friend Ram Das Kachhwaha, (who, accord- 
ing to De Laet, was at the head of four to five thousand Rajput 
cavalry, to seize the imperial treasury for Prince Salim. Ram 
Das at once took appropriate steps in this direction. He sent 
Kisan Singh Pawar along with other Rajput soldiers to take the 
possession of the Mughal treasury. At the bidding of Ram Das, 
Kishan Singh took charge of the treasury and posted his reliable 
men to guard the different gates of the palace. 

“Raja Man Singh and Azam Khan, having failed to win 
over the nobles to their side next proceeded to capture the 
imperial treasury. Both of them accompanied by a feiv soldiers 
started towards that part of the fort where the treasury lay. 
When they reached near the treasury building, to their utter 
disgust and surprise, they found that it was strictly guarded by 
Kishan Singh and his men. Still the two nobles did not lose 
hope and they demanded the key of the treasury from Kishan 
Singh but the latter refused to part with it unless permitted by 
Ram Das Kachhwaha."” 

Khyat of Patalpotha. 

" Wikaya Asad Beg, Elliot VI, pp. 169-70. 

De Laet. Empire of The Great Afoco/, translated by Hoyland 8c Banerjce, p. 171. 
Khyat of Patalpotha, (MS), 

p:m— 15 
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On seeing the treasury under the possession of the enemies, 
the last hopes of the Raja were dashed to pieces. However, they 
decided to meet Ram Das Kachhwaha for the key of the imperial 
treasury. 

While on the one hand, Raja Man Singh and Azam Khan 
were driven from pillar to post for ad\^ncing the cause of Prince 
Khusrau, on the other, Salim's supporters were also not sitting 
idle. 

The Khyat of Palalpolha further states : 

“Sayyid Khan Barha ivent to the house of Murtaza Khan and 
asked “At this critical moment do you wish to sit idle at your 
home ? At once replied Murtaza Khan “No, my real ambition 
is to show the strengtii of my sword and to place Prince Salim 
on the throne." Both of them advised with each other for some 
time and then sent Mulamid Khan to Prince Salim with the 
following message : “Have patience, do not lose heart. AVe arc 
faithful to your cause. So long wc arc alieve no one can dare 
to challenge your claim for the throne. 

“After having deputed MiUamid Khan to Prince Salim, 
both of them went to Raisal Sekhawat. They found Ram Das 
Kachhwaha also present there. There the two Mughal nobles 
learnt of the seizure of the imperial treasury by the men of Ram 
Das Kachhwaha and also they urcrc informed how Man Singh 
and Azam Khan had to return disappointed on seeing the 
treasury in control of their enemies. This happy news filled 
their hearts with delight and they shouted ‘AlIah-o-Akbar’ to give 
vent to their innermost joy. These nobles were fully conscious 
of the fact that they had to oppose the two most powerful officers 
of the Mughal Empire. They were also aware that Raja Man 
Singh had a big army at his disposal so that he alone could have 
measured his strength quite effectively ^vith the combined forces 
of these nobles. Hence, they advised Ram Das to augment and 
strengthen his guards at the imperial treasury and' assured him 
of their fullest co-operation and support in case of armed con- 
flict with Raja Man Singh. It tvas also decided that all the 
strategic places in the capital should be guarded and conse- 
quently reliable men were posted to those points. 
i “When Ram Das Kachhwaha returned home, he found Raja 
\Man Singh and Azam Khan impatiently waiting for him. As 
Isoon as they saw him, they simultaneously questioned him “AVhy 
|have you posted your men to the treasury ? 

Ram Das replied, “Thirty-five years back, the Emperor had 
appointed me to guard the palace. I hold that appointment even 
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today. The imperial treasury is lying in the palace. Thus, the 
responsibility of safeguarding it rests on me and I have simply 
discharged my humble duty by posting strong guards over the 
treasury,” 

•'Thereupon, Azam Khan said : “I greatly admire your far- 
sight and I promise you that this sincere work of yours will not 
go unrewarded when suitable opportunity comes". Further, 
Azam Khan requested Ram Das to accompany him to the 
treasury and hand over its key to him. 

To this Ram Das replied, “I have posted strong guards at 
the treasury not for any temptation of rewards but to satisfy my 
sense of duty. I cannot allow anybody to enter the compound 
of the building, which holds the treasury, without the permis- 
sion of the Emperor. Not to speak of handing over the key of 
the imperial treasury, I will be forced to keep a strong watch 
over those who visit the imperial palace. I shall close the door 
for all excepting a fetv,” 

Upon hearing this from Ram Das, Azam Khan informed 
him that he liad come to demand the key at the bidding of the 
Emperor. 

To this Ram Das replied, "The Emperor is seriously ill. 
He is not even in his own senses. How can he pass any order ? 
Even if he passes any order, how can it be binding on me be- 
cause it has been passed in a delirious state of mind." 

Azam Khan told him, "According to the wishes of the 
Emperor, Khusrau has assumed the reins of government. I am 
demanding the key at the orders of Sultan Khusrau.” 

To this Ramdas seriously objected, "The Emperor is still 
alive. Nobody can succeed him during his life-time and such 
orders cannot be obeyed.” 

It is really surprising that during the whole of the conver- 
sation, Raja Man Singh was silent. He must be attentively 
listening to it and drawing his own conclusions. When Ram 
Das Kachhwaha finally refused to hand over the key of the 
imperial treasury to Azam Klian in spite of the earnest and re- 
peated requests of the latter, then Raja Man Singh decided’ to 
intervene and he put this question to him, "May I remind you 
as to ^rho am I and what wonders can I accomplish ? 

To this Ramdas replied : “No, Maharaja I I have not for- 
gotten you, how can I forget you ? I do remember that all of 
us belong to the same family. The same blood flows in our 
veins. If there can be any difference, it is this that one is 
guided by feeling of devotion to duty.” 
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Upon this Raja Man Singh got enraged and said, "Ram 
Das 1 You are speaking something very objectionable, hold 
your tongue, If not. . /' 

In the meantime Ram Das interrupted : "What can you 
do ? You will simply cut off my tongue but wc Rajputs do not 
care for it, Wc ever remain prepared to brave deaths. You 
may chop off my head but you cannot get the keys of the 
imperial treasury from me so long I am alive. You can get the 
keys only after I die.” 

The Raja's patience was almost at the breaking point. He 
threatened : “It appears that ^vo^ds u^ould not accomplish — the 
swords will decide the issue." 

Kishan Singh, (who had been posted to guard the imperial 
treasury) was overhearing the talks of these nobles of the 
Mughal Court from outside and when he found that Raja Man 
Singh had threatened his master (i,c. Ram Das Kachhwaha) x\rith 
a battle, he at once entered the room and said : "Sir, your bricks 
will be replied to by bricks and swords by swords. You arc 
welcome to battle-field 'ivhcrcvcr and whenever it suits your 
convenience." 

In the meantime Ram Das and Azam Khan inten'ened and 
did not allow the situation to deteriorate any further. Azam 
Khan thinking it useless to stay any longer left the place along 
with Raja Man Singh. AVhen they crossed the **Hathiapol gale” 
(Elephant gate) they found the outskirts of the forts strongly 
guarded by the soldiers of Ramdas.=^ 

The last hopes of Raja Man Sin^ were now dashed to the 

ground. They realised the truth that they were fighting for a 
lost cause. The Raja’s diplomacy had failed. The only course left 
was resorting to sword for deciding the issue. The Khyat of Fatal- 
potAtt notes that Azam Khan dared not risk a ^var because he had no 
faith in his own men. Raja Man Singh had a faithful army at his 
command but he ^vas so broken-hearted on account of the failure of 
r P^ans that he did not like to seek a solution in the whirlpool 
of blood. The Khyat tells us that he decided to proceed to Bengal 
a ong with Prince Khusrau. Azam Khan also expressed his desire 
to accompany him because he rightly concluded that liis stay in Agra 
was not without danger to his life and property. He apprehended 
such a great danger from the side of his enemies that he .sent his 


the discussions amonp the nobles of Akbar's 
are nased on the versions of Khyat of Patalpotha. 
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wives and children to Raja Man Singh's residence at Agra for pro- 
tection. The future of these two nobles seemed dismal and dark.** 
On the other side, the events were marching at a great speed. 

The Khyat adds : 

"On being deputed by Sayyid Khan Barha and Murtaza 
Khan, Mutamid Khan reached Salim at the time when the latter 
was preparing to start for Allahabad. He delivered the message 
of Sayyid Khan Barha and requested him not to leave the 
imperial capital. After some time, Sayyid Khan Barha and 
Murtaza Khan came to pay their homage to the Prince and they 
narrated the whole story of the discomfiture, disgrace and dis- 
appointment of Raja Man Singh and Azam Khan. The Prince 
was much pleased to hear the good news and expressed his 
appreciation for the devotion and loyalty of Ram Das Kachhwaha 
and Sekhawat and promised to reward them at the suitable 
time 

“When Salim was convinced of the faithfulness of his fol- 
lowers and found that he was now the unchallenged master of 
the situation, he decided to pay a visit to his dying father in 
the Agra fort. As soon as he entered the sick room of the 
Emperor, the latter opened his eyes and beckoned to an attend- 
ant standing near by to place his turban on the head of the 
Prince and further Erected that his personal dagger be girded 
on to the waist of Salim. The last wishes of the sick monarch 
were duly carried out and Salim was declared to be the future 
Emperor of the Mughal Empire.”** 

Asad Beg furnishes us with the information regarding the 
whereabouts of Raja Man Singh. He observes : "When Raja 
Man Singh saw the change in the aspect of affairs, he took 
Sultan Khusru with him to his own palace, and prepared boats, 
intending to escape the next day to Bengal. . . . 

“When Salim returned to his own palace from the fort, in- 
telligence reached him that Raja Man Singh, taking with him 
Sultan Khusru, was embarking on board boats, for Bengal, with 
all his servants and troops. Although the royal heart was vexed 
at hearing this, yet he sent Madhav Singh, his brother, who was 
present,. to re-assure and bring him back. Madhav Singh went 
to the Raja, and reproving him strongly, asked what he meant 
by acting thus towards such a sovereign, and of what use it was ? 

” Ibid. 

Khyat of Patalpotha. 

JVikaya Asad Beg, Elliot VI, p. 171, (London, 1875). 
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"Raja Man Singli replied : "\Vhat can I do ? The Prince 
is young and knew nothing oE all these matters. I was obliged 
to act as I have done, to satisfy him (Khusrau)*'. Do you go 
and say, ‘Let a pronii.se be given that he (Kliusrau) may be 
relieved from all fear, and I may be satisfied that no harm will 
befall him, and I will bring him to your Majesty's feet." 

"Madhav Singh returned and reported Raja Man Singh's 
wishes and petition to His Majesty, (i.e. Jahangir) who gave his 
promise, svilh the utmost giTicc and kindness, that no harm 
should happen to him from anyone, and set him back confirming 
his word with solemn oaths. The next day Raja Man Singh 
came to Court, and brought Sultan Khusni to the feet of his 
royal father. His Majasty treated him with the greatest kind- 
ness, and clasping him to his bosom, kissed his face. After a 
moment he (Jaliangir) dismissed him to his own house.'® 

Let us see ivhat Emjieror Jliangir himself has to say about 
Raja Man Singh. He states ; 

"After Shaikh Fcrcid, the Bokiiarian, came Rajah Maun 
Singt.svhom I also presented ivith an enriched Kreisse and bal- 
dric, a horse and furniture, and otherwise treated ivith friend- 
ship and distinction. The clay following Khossrou himself, 
accompanied by the same Rajali Maun Sing and Mina Azziz 
Koukah was admitted to my presence ; the latter urging me 
upon the request tliat the province of Bengal should be bestoir- 
cd in full sovereignty upon Khossrou, and that Payendah 
Mahommed Teheghal should be sent to attend or assist him in 
his government. 

“Although it must be considered inconsistent tvith the 
ordinary maxims of poliq^ to have allowed of the absence of 
Khossrou from my presence at the very commencement of my 
reign, obnoxious as he was to the suspicion of such ambitious 
views, and all about my person concurring in the opinion, I 
ventured, nevertheless, to comply ^vith this request. I directed, 
at the same time, tliat they should embark and cross the Jamnah 
'without entering the castle of Agrah, assuring them that as soon 
as the impending mournful event should have taken place, they 
would be permitted to proceed to^vards Bengal."'^ 
i^bar died on 15th of October, 1605,'® and in his death. Raja 
Mari Singh lost one of his greatest admirers and supporters. Akbar 
loved the Raja dearly and had confen-ed on him the title of 'Farzand' 


ST EWiot VI, pp. 171.’73 

^ Jaftangir's Memoirs, translated by Major David Price, p. 75. 
Akhamama, translated by H. Beveridge, HI, p, 1SJ60. " 
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(son).®* The Emperor had so much confidence in him that he had 
invited him to remain close to him during his last days. Besides, 
he entrusteB“~tfie most responsible and difficult work to the Raja 
which the latter carried out unhesitatingly. Raja Man Singh also 
served his master well. He contributed a good deal towards estab- 
lishing the Mughal Empire on a sound footing. His services were 
not forgotten by the Emperor. He was elevated to the highest rank 
in the State — 7000 mansab — an honour which was so far reserved for 
the princes of the blood royal. Thus, Raja Man Singh enjoyed a 
very distinguished position in the Court of Akbar. This fact has 
also been borne out by Jahangir in his "Memoir^ in which he writes : 

“Maun Singh obtained such a predominance in my father’s 
government, that he tvas permitted to reside alternately six 
months; at Court and six months at his jagirs. As a proof of 
the affluence of his resources it is sufficient to state, tliat when- 
ever he repaired to my father's presence, it seldom occurred 
that his compliment of homage did not amount to two laks of 
fine mithkaly ashrefis ; and so far did he outstrip all that his 
grand father, Bharmul, had attained to, that among the Rajahs 
of Hindustaun there is not one that can be put on a parallel 
with Rajah Maun Singh.** 

The death of Akbar marked the close of one period in the cai'eer 
of Raja Man Singh and the beginning of another. Up till now the 
Kachhwaha Raja was the foremost noble in the Mughal Court, 
enjoyed the utmost confidence of the Emperor and successfully 
carried out all the important assignments but after the death of 
Akbar he was gradually .but steadily pushed to the background. The 
new Emperor had no faith in him, closely watched his movements 
and looked into his activities with suspicion. The new regime did 
not augur well for Raja Man Singh. 


»md., p. 3 

‘’M-emoirs oj janangir, translated by. Major David Price, p. 21. 
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Aftct his accession to the throne. Emperor Jahangir declared a 
general amnesty. Thousands of prisoners were set at liberty.^ This 
generous treatment was also extended to Raja Man Singh. He too 
was recipient of many honours and rewards. His governorship of 
the Stibah of Bengal wrs rcnctvcd and he was directed to resume his 
charge at the earliest. This fact was considered so important by 
Jahangir that he mentions it in his ^Memoirs': 

“Ckinain considerations, nevertheless, prevailed with me 
some time aficnvards to reinstate Rajah Maun Sing in the gov- 
eminent of Bengal, although he could himself have cnicnaincd 
no expectations of such a favour at my hands, I conferred upon 
him at the same lime an honorary dress, or pclVisc, and a scimi- 
tar set with jewels, together with the horse Koukparahj the best 
in my thousand — ashrcFi horse stables."^ 

The fact that Man Singh was forgiven and the subedari of Ben- 
gal TOS renewed to him has been further corroborated by the Kliyat 
of Pathalpotha and Maasir-i-JahangivL Tlic Khyat notes : “Man 
SJnghr the Subedar of Bengal was given the rank of Pajichah Sowar 
(fiv'te thousand iiwimb) and was rewarded a bejewelled sword and a 
chaharqiib, a horse and was sent to Bengal by Jahangir.^ 

At the outset It appears quite stnngc that Jahangir did not 
take drastic steps against Raja Man Singh ivho Iiad left no stone un- 
turned to oust iiim from the Mughal throne. ^Vhcn we examine the 
facts a little more closely, we come to tlic conclusion that Jahangir 
dul it under force of circumstances. Raja Man Singh was the most 
outstanding personality of the Mughal Court. He ivas at the head 
of a strong Kachhwaha cavalry tvhich was famous for its gallantly and 
clnvalr)\ Besides, Jahangir had not as yet established himself firmly 
on the Mughal throne and it would have been inexpedient and un- 
wise to remove and humiliate a powerful nol>lc like Raja Man Singh, 
Moreover, the Raja had rendered immense services to the Mughal 
Empire and he was popular amongst the rank and file of the Mughal 
army. Therefore, Jahangir did not like to disturb the confidence of 

*/Wd****^ % translated by Major David Price, p. 10. 

^ Maasir-i’Jahattgiri, (MS), 11. p. 
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the army by quarrelling with him. The Mughal Emperor was con: 
scious o£ the fact that in spite of his failure, Raja Man Singh shrank 
from solving the issue of succession by resorting to armed conflict.. 
Had Jahangir done anything to harm the Raja, the latter would 
have openly backed up the cause of Khusrau and drawn the country 
in the vortex of civil war. Thus, Jahangir was guided by practical 
consideration. There was another reason for re-instating Raja Man 
Singh as the governor of Bengal. It is stated in a later work entitled 
*‘Riyazu-s-salatin” that ever since Jahangir ascended the imperial 
throne at Agra he received information through official despatches 
and correspondences about the insurrection of Usman Khan in 
Bengal.* Raja Man Singh ■who had earned a good deal of experi- 
ence in Bengal affairs could be safely depended upon for suppressing 
the rebellion of the Afghan leader, Usman Khan. The appointment 
of Raja Man Singh as the Subedar of Bengal was the result of mature 
deliberation and keen foresight. 

The aforesaid considerations led Jahangir to appoint Raja Man 
Singh to the nizamat of the Subah of Bengal while Wazir Khan was 
exalted to the office of Ditvan and Auditor of the Province.® The 
appointment of Wazir Khan along wth the Kachhwaha Raja is 
rather significant. Rightly points out the late Sir J, N. Sarkar : 
“The provincial Diwan was the rival of the Subahdar. The two had 

to keep a strict and jealous watch on each other. He was selected 

by the imperial Diwan and acted directly under his orders”.® It 
appears that Wazir Khan was selected so that he might serv'e as a, 
check on the powers of the Kachhwaha Raja. 

Raja Man Singh did not enjoy a peaceful regime in Bengal. 
Immediately after his arrival in the Subah, he was confronted with 
the rebellion of the Afghans headed by Usman Khan. The Kachh-, 
waha Raja engaged them in a fierce fight. In spite of a long and 
protracted battle the Afghan rebels xvere not crushed. Usman Khan, 
in order to bide time, opened secret negotiations with Raja Man 
Singh on failure of which he withdrew from the contest and fled 
away to unknown destination.'' 

Raja Man Singh ^vas not allowed to remain in Bengal for a long 
time. After his accession to the throne, Emperor Jahangir, in the 
course of six months, was able to consolidate and strengthen his posi- 
tion. Now, he found himself free to deal with the Kachhiraha Raja- 

^ Salim, Ghnlain Huwain, Riyazii-sSatatin, translated by Maulvi Abdiis Salam, 
p. 16R. • . 

'IWd. ,. •• 

‘ Sarkar, J. N., The Mughal Adminittration, Patna University Rcadcrshffr Lec- 
tures, 1920. p. 44, 

’ Salim. G. 11., Riyazu-^-Salatin, translated by M. A. Salam, p. 168, 
p:m— 16 
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more cffcciix'cly- He recalled Raja Man Singh from Bengal and 
sent Qutbuddin Khan Kokaltash lo lake cliargc of the province.® 
liivazu-s-Salatin obscncs : *‘'J“his time the Bengal viccroyalty of 
Raja Man Singh lasted eight months and a few days.® 

Raja Man Singh left Bengal in June, 1606/® The exit of the 
Kachhwaha Raja from Bengal in the same year of Jahangir’s acces- 
sion has also been alluded to in Maasir-ul-umara ^vhicli obsems : 
“After Jahangir’s succession. Raja Man Singh left for Bengal but in 
the same year was iransfened and was engadge for a while in chastiz- 
ing the rebels at ROhlas,’’" 

Maadr-uUuinara thus funiishes us another important informa- 
tion tliat Raja Man Singh after being relieved from his office of the 
governorship of Bengal was asked to suppress the rebellion at Rohtas. 
This fact has also been mentioned in the Jaipur Vausaiuali which 
states : 

“After some time the Raja moved totrards the fort of 
Rohdas (Rohtas) and besieged it. He closed the inlets and 
outlets of the fort and forbade any food-gi^iin to pass 
within the fort of Rohdas. ^ Vi thin a fortnight of the 
siege, the rebels surrendered and they requested the Raja 
to permit them to leave the palace unmolested tvhicli the 
latter did. After they left, the Raja marched into the 

The Jaipur Vatisawali does not state anything about the nature 
of the rebellion and the identity of the rebels. We have already 
seen that the fort of Rohtas had long been the abode of Raja Man 
Singh while he was the governor of Bihar and Bengal during the 
reign of Emperor Akbar. The Kachhwaha Raja tras so fond of the 
lovely fort that he had constructed a beautiful palace Arithin the fort 
For the residence of the members of his family. It appears quite 
likely that while Raja Man Singh Avas aAvay to Agra on the eve of 
Akbar s death, tlic fortress of Rohtas fell under the SAvay of some 
Afghan rebels who Avcrc always on tlie look-out for such an oppor- 
tunity in order to re-establish their hold at the cost of Mughal author- 
ity.^ Moreover, the Afghans must ha^'c felt special pleasure in con- 
Raja Man Singh, Arho had shattered their dream of creating 
qucring the Fort of Rohtas — a favourite place of their arch enemy* 
Raja Man Singh, Avho had shattered their dream of creating 


■ Ibid 
• Ibid. 


the throne m October. 1G05. Raja Man Singh left Bengal 
nhanffir*. accession to the throne i.c. June, 1500. 

11 translated by H. Beveridge. II. n. 55 

lansawaU m the State Archives of Jaipur, (MS), p. 44. 
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'Afghanistan' in Bengal. It is quite natural that Kachhwaha Raja 
after being freed from .tlie responsibility of Bengal governorship, 
took the earliest step of relieving the fort of Rohtas from the control 
of the Afghans. 

After suppressing the rebellion in Rohtas, Raja Man Singh visi- 
ted Agra to pay his respects to Emperor Jahangir. This has been 
noted in Maasir-i-Jahangiri which observes : “Man Singh came 
from the fort of Rohtas and met Jahangir at Akbarabad and presented 
him one hundred elephants’’.*'' 

. Raja Man Singh remained in the fort of Rohtas till the end of 
the year 1606. In 1607** the Kachhwaha Raja married his grand- 
daughter (daughter of Kuar Jagat Singh) to Emperor Jahangir and 
presented sixty elephants by way of dowry.*® In the same year Raja 
Man Singh was recalled from Rohtas and the fort was given in charge 
of Kuka-mda Kishwar Khan.*' The jagirs of Man Singh at Rohtas 
were terminated*' and he was directed to report himself to the 
imperial Court. 

Raja Man Singh was not allowed to remain in the capital for 
long. His assignment lay elsewhere. The Mughal generals were 
not faring well in the Deccan expedition and so Ja han gi r ^vas 
anxious to send an experienced general to the South. Naturally the 
services of Raja Man Singh were requisitioned for the purpose and 
he was instructed to proceed to the Deccan at the earliest.” 

The Kachhwaha Raja, ever since the death of Akbar, had not 
visited his home and he was anxious to go there before leaving for 
the south. The Raja sought the permission of the Emperor to visit 
Amber which was duly given. This fact has been mentioned by 
Jahangir in his 'Memoirs’ : “Raja Man Singh, in order to make his 
preparations for the cqipment of the army of the Dakhin, whither 
he was ordered to proceed, asked for leave to go to Amber, his native 
country. I granted his request and gave him an elephant which was 
called "Hushiyar Mast”}'’ 

Raja Man Singh visited his home-state in 1607. He was given 
a right royal reception by the people of Amber. The Raja utilized 
his stay at Amber in putting his ‘house in order’. He made fresh 
allotment of jagirs to his followers who had lost their own at Rohtas. 
He tightened the administration and consolidated the affairs of the 

“ Maasir^ujahanfijiri, p, 55- 

Maasir-ni'Umarat state*? that the marriap;c took ‘ place in the tliird year oC 

Jahangir's rciffn. 

” Maasir-i'Jahanp^iri, 11, p. 57. 

*• Natlian, Mir/a, Baharts(an~uGhaybi, translated by -Dr. M. I. Borah, I, p. 5. 

” Ibid, 

” ViT Vinod, 11, p. 1282. 

Memoirs of Jahangir, translated by ^^ajor David Price, p, 88, 
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State.**’ I’lus visit ol the Kaclihwaha Raja is significant because tliis 
was his hist home-coming in iliai he died a lew years Jaicr in the South. 

So Jong l^aja Man Singh was in Rohtas or in the imperial cipiial, 
Jahangir liad not given much attention to the ailairs oi Bengal or 
koliLis. He had simply sent Qutbiiddin Khan QokulUisli to take 
over chaigc Iroin Raja Man Singh. Perhaps it was a stopgap amingc- 
nicnt, loi as soon as the Raja left Amber, the Empeior appoiiUt^d 
Islam Khan as the Subedar oL Bengal, 'riic new SiiUedar was given 
full power to reorgani/c the affairs of the province as he liked best, 
1 he pro\’iacc ol Bengal was under ilic charge of Raja Man Singh for 
more ilian a decade, viz., from 1591 to 1605. Jahangir iras ever 
.suspicions of the designs of Raja Man Singh and, therefore, lie iiad 
no trust in those officcis of Beng:il who had worked under the latter. 
We siiall presently see that he had lost faith even in ^Vazir Khan 
who had been appointed as Wazir of Bengal to work as a check on 
the lliija 

Perhaps it was under the direction of the Emperor that the new 
governor sent the following message to the former : 

""rhe managciuciu of the affairs of this province should 
receive the attention of the officers of the State, The Office 
of the Di^van should be given to a man of integrity. Ihtiman 
Khan who is one of the most efficient officers of the imperial 
Court or someone else as competent should be sent as the 
chief-officer of the fleet and the artillery. All the old offi- 
cers tvho proved to be dishonest and treacherous and who 
arc unfit for scn^icc in this province should be recalled to 
the Court”.“ 

A royal firman was issued : “\Vazir Khan, the former 
Diwan of the Province, the sons of Masuin Khan and Lachi 
Khan Qaqsal who were the leaders of the mischief of that 
country arc to be taken into custody and sent to the imperial 
Court, Any one of these old officers who takes recourse to 
his old habits and courses of action against your orders and 
advice should be discharged from service. Whoever is 
wanted by you from the Courl. we shall appoint him in that 
It was directed iliat Ihtiman Khan be appoint- 
ed to the aforesaid post of Mir Bahr or Admiral. On his 
way from the opital City to Patna he was ordered to take 
back from every place men and followers of MiiTa Raja Man 
Singb and the cannons that "were brought from Bengal and 
Rohtas were ordered to be utilized for service in Bengal. 

*1 Hanuman, History of Nathawaih, p. 114.' 

Nathan, Miiza, Baharistan^uGhaybi^ translated by Dr. M, I. Borah, I, p, S. 
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It was also ordered that after reaching Patna, Afzal 

.Khan, Iradat Khan and Ihtiman Khan should go to Rohtas 
and after making minute enquiries about the affairs of that 
place, they should an^angc for the necessary number of 
soldiers and musketeexs to remain ivith Kuka-zada Kishwar 
Khan to gxiard the fort and that the quantity of artillery 
which Ihtiman Khan would decide to carry from Rohtas 
to Bengal should be taken by him and receipt should he 
given to Kishwar Khan.“° 

The dii'ections contained in the royal farman mentioned above 
amply demonstrate the distrust of Emperor Jahangir towards Raja 
Man Singh and his officci’s. The old guards of the Raja like Wazir 
Khan, sons of Masum Khan and Lachi Khan were to be taken into 
custody and sent to the Court. The officers who took I'ccoursc to 
“their old habits and coiu'ses of action" were to be discharged from 
service. Ihtiman Khan, the new Admiral, was ordered to take back 
from every place all the men and followei's of Raja Man Singh. The 
fort of Rohtas was taken away from Raja Man Singh and given to 
another officer named Keslnvar Khan. Thus it is evident tliat Jahan- 
gir was anxious to free Bengal from all the "men and followers of 
Raja Man Singh”. 

Mirza Nathan further narrates how Ihtiman Khan met one of 
the queens of Raja Man Singh, on her ivay to Delhi and took under 
his possession some of the articles which she had with her. He 
states : 

"Ihtiman Khan started for Bengal on 9th Rabi-u-1-. 
Awwal 1016 A.H. i.e. the 24th of June, 1607 A.D. Before his 
arrival at Allahabad, Kalyan Singh, son of Raja Man Singh” 
had left Allahabad and had proceeded up to Sarai Bundagi=* 
along with Rani Gaur,-“ the chief wife of the Raja who was 
coming to the Court from Rohtas. Therefore, as the royal 
orders were that Ihtiman Khan should carry with him the whole 
of the artillery brought by the men of Raja Man Singh from 

=* Nathan, Mil /a, Baharhtavi'Ghaybi, I, translated by Dr. M. I. llorah, p. 3. * 

** The translator, Mr. Borah, is of opinion that Kalyan Singh "vras the son of 
Todar Mab He has come to this conclusion on the basis of Ttizuk-i’Jahanf'hi, 
Vol. I, p. 402 hut he is wrong in his conclusion. Tn fact, Kalyan Singh was 
one of the sous of Baja Man Singh and this is substantiated by Mirza Nathan 
» himself and also by Kachhwaha's VaiiKatvali and Genealogical Table in the 
State Archives of Jaipur. 

“ It being a halting station near about Allahabad. 

*®Thc translator is of opinion that she was the coocli-Dihar princess who was 
married to Rafa Man Singh. He is confused by the word **Gaitr** and dc.scrihcs 
her as onc% hailing from Gaur. But he is mistaken here. Rani Gaiir, i\^as the 
name of the second wife of Raia Ma^n Singh and according to Kachhwaha*s 
VanwaaU\ she was the mother of Durjan Singh, Sabal Singh and Bhao Singh. 
Her full name was Rani Cawr Sahodra. (Kachhmha^s 7'/insa7va!K p. 37 (h ) ). 
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Bengal and Rohtas, Ihtiman Khan sent some of his trustworthy 
officers to Kalyan Singh and Rani Gaur. They brought with 
them 330 pieces of cannon of the type of Gajml (small cannon), 
hatnal (match-lock) and SInr-dahan (cannon with mouths shaped 
like a tiger mouth) and a receipt was issued to tiiat effect. They 
• also took possession of some of their war-boats which were at 
Allahabad, 'riien they left tliat place suffering them to retain 
the other belongings arfd passed on to river Ganges at its con- 
fluence ndih the Jamuna and llitiman Khan pitched his camp 
at Jhansi”.=‘' 

After the death of Akbar in 1605, ivhen Jahangir succeeded to 
the throne, he resumed his father's "fonvard" policy in the Deccan 
but he was confronted by a very able statesman and military leader 
in Malik Amber, the Abyssinian minister and general of the Nizam- 
shahi Kings of Ahmadnagar. He speedily recovered the lost terri- 
tories and sharply checked the Mughal advance. To retrieve the 
position, Jahangir sent the Khan-i-Khanan at the head of a large 
force, consisting of 12,000 men to carry on the ivar in the Deccan. 
The supreme command ^vas entrusted to Prince Panvez and with 
him were associated other military officers of renown.®^ Raja Man 
Singh accompanied the Khan-khana and the Prince to the South. 
Wiliam Finch notes : “On twentieth of July, 1609 Sha Selim com- 
manded Ganchanna {Khan Khana) and Man Singo (Man Singh) 
two great commanders of his, to invade all the kingdoms from hence 
to the south, even to cape comeri for '^vhich a huge armie was 
assembling”.®* 

It appears that Raja Man Singh remained in Amber for a little 
Iks than three years and went to the Deccan in July, 1609. William 
Finch had accompanied Piince Parwez to the south and he makes 
reference to the arrival of Raja Man Singh in his account. He 
notes : “And during my abode in the campe came also Raja 
Manisengo "with ten thousand horse, so that all the plains for a great 
distance were covered with tents, very brave to behold. With the 
armie came divers, great boats for the transportation of forces over 
waters”.®® 

Prince Perves came to the south accompanied by pmverful 
nobles of the Court and he asked the Deccanese Sultans to submit 
and pay tributes. It has been corroborated by De Laet "ivhc states : 

Sultan Parves sent letters to Adil chan and Gotobel. 
Mclicq asking them why they had omitted to send the cusio- 


^ NaAan Mirza, Bahamian i-Ghyahi, translated by M. 1. Borab, I, p. 7. 

of hfosUm link in India, pp. 361-62. 

^ndia, (^ViUiatn Finch Account), p. 151. 
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maty gifts to king Ziahiangi.er. They replied that the presents 
had been ready for a long time : let the prince send a re- 
presentative to receive them : and let him make the same 
demand from Melicq Amber, and if he refused compel him by 
force to obey. Thereupon Sultan Perves sent Radia Man 
Singh and Radia Ramdas tv^ith a strong force to Ballagat against 
Melicq Amber”.’* 

Man Singh did not fare well in this expedition against Malik 

Amber. William Finch obseiA'cs : " I went to him (i.c. 

Prince Panvez) to take my leave, ^rherc came the news of the over- 
throw of certain of Mani Sengo’s forces.”’* 

De Lael has given a graphic description as to hou’ the Mughal 
army was outwitted by the Dcccan forces. He notes : 

“Ghan Azem, having arrived at Bramporc, summond thither 
a].so Gan Ganna ivho was conducting a campaign in the district ot 
Khoor.” At a council held by ilic strongest and most loyal of the 
king’s magnates it was aiTanged (hat Radiii Abdul Hassen. (Khwaja 
Abdul Hassen) Radia Mametzing (Raja Man Singh) and Radia 
Raemdas, (Ramdas) with many of the ommerau, sliould advance 
towards Ballaghat, and that Gan Ganna with Ganziahan should 
follow in support with the rest of the army, Melicq Amber advanced 
to meet the attack which 20,000 cavalry w’hich he had raised himself, 
20,000 ivhich Adelghan had lent to him, and 10,000 sent by Golobcl 
Melicq. Abdul Can, the governor of Gusarat was also ordered by the 
king to join his forces as soon as possible to the army in the Dccan ; 
and this order he obeyed with alacrity. 

“The royal forces had by now drawn near to Kerki (Khirki), 
the capital of the Decan, and unwalled town, but only .5 or 6 cos dis- 
tant from the strong fortress of Danltabad. Melicq Amber who had 
resolved to risk a battle, sent Fassen to cut off Abdulchan before he 
joined forces with the royal army. Fassen carried out his orders 
with energy, but when the royal army, tvhich consi.stcd of 1,00,000 
cavalry, came into sight. Melicq Amber tvas terror-stricken and fled 
in panic tvith a fetr follmvers. Hmvcver, Molhena Mamet Lary, the 
Wackhil of Adelghan and commander of the 20,000 cavalry sent by 
the latter in support of the king of the Decan, remained behind in 
the fortress, and perceiving the greatlv superior power of the royal 
forces, had recourse to guile. He caused forged letters to be conveyed 
by obscure messengers to the chief Ommerau. Radia Manzing, 

I)c Tac<, Empire of the Ctrai Afojrof, (mnslaiccl by TToylnnd &: nauerjee^ pp. * 
1B5480. 

** Foster, Eari'^ trtwels in India , (Wifliani Finch Accoinu). p. 131. 

” Ii may be Korab or Kam. 
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Raemdas and Gan-Ganna, in which it was announced that, king 
Ziahangirr tvas dead. The ommerau were deceived by the letters, 
collected their baggage, left the Decan and retreated to Brampore, 
On receiving similar letters Abdulchan burnt his tents, retreated to 
a strong position at Thaliegieran, (Thalner) and thence returned to 
Gusarat. Meanwhile, Melicq Amber, recovering from his panic, had 
no difficulty in recoverir^ all the places tvhich had been occupied 
by the Mogols, and set to work to fortify them with new defences”.” 

De Lact further continues : “King Ziahangier was greatly 
enraged at the silly credulity shown in this affair by his Omme- 
rau, and sent them letters in which he reproached them bitterly. 
Having advanced to Mandow he made Mahobatgan Governor 
of Brampur and the province of Berar. Fortune fa^'oured 
Mahobatgan to such an extent that in a short time he had re- 
conquered all the country as far as Kerki“.^* 

It is really surprising that Raja Man Singh could have been 
deluded by the trickery of Maulana Mamet Lary. The Raja was a 
veteran ^van*ior, an experienced general anr a far-sighted statesman 
and as such it is difficult to believe that he fell a prey to the strategem 
of the Deccanesc. Besides De Laet, no contemporary source either 
Indian or foreign has made any reference to this Incident. The 
story of the forged letter does not carry much conviction. Hotvever, 
this much is certain that the Imperialists were defeated^at the hands 
of the forces of Malik Amber. 

Further, it has also to be admitted that Man Singh did not 
achieve any glorious success in the southern campaigns. He met the 
same fate as other Mughal generals were destined to. The reasons 
are obvious. The Raja was no longer the trusted commander of 
the Mughal Emperor as he had been during the regime of Akhar, 
He was not given an independent command in the south and there- 
fore, he had no opportunity to show his initiative and drive in this 
campaign. Moreover, there was no unity of command amongst the 
Mughal generals in the south and as such they often quarrelled with 
one another. In this circumstance how could Raja Man Singh pur- 
sue a well laid out policy in the DecGin campaigns. The reason for 
the Rajas failure might be that he ^VRS a broken-hearted man be- 
rause be had suffered a series of bereavements in the recent past. 
In fact. Raja Man Singh played a secondary role in this Mughal ex- 
pedition to the south though he remained in the Deccan for over, 
five years until his death. He died a natural death on Asarh Shukla' 

* pp. 187-88^^'^ of the Great Moprol tranMatcd by Holland & Banerjee, 

pp. ^18?-89 of the Great translated by Hoyland & Bancrjce, 
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10, V. S. 1671 i.e. 6th July, 1614, at Elichpur in the south after a 
short illness.®’ 

After the death of Raja Man Singh, Raja Bhao Singh ascended 
the throne of Amber on Asarh Sudi 11, V. S. 1671, i.e. 7th July, 
1614 A.D. but he died, after a short rule of seven years, on Paus 
Sudi 10, V. S. 1678, i.e. 13th December, 1621 A.D. due to heavy drink- 
ing. He was succeeded by Raja Jai Singh on Phalgun Sudi 4, V. S. 
1678, or 4th February, 1622 A.D.““ 

Raja Man Singh ivas cremated at Elichpur. Four of his queens 
burnt themselves on the funeral pyre of their husband in the south. 
These queens were Rani Tjlok,.Rani Ghandrabhan, Rani Chohan 
and Rani Barbhavali.®® I'hc last named was the Cooch-Bihar prin- 
cess — daughter of Kishan Rai. 

Though the Raja, was cremated at Elichpur, the ashes were 
brought to Amber and they ivere deposited with due honour under 
a sepulchre in the royal burial ground which is located in one corner 
of Amber. The sepulchre of Man Singh is most elaborately caiwed. 
Its arches arc supported on tapering pillars of pure Hindu style 
which arc twelve in number. From base to top, the cenotaph is 
plain and executed according to traditional style of such structures 
in Rajputana. All round inside the cenotaph arc painted the figures 
of gods and goddesses viz., Mahabir, Kalki Avatar, Hanuman, 
Radha Krishna, Surya, Lakshrai, Govardhandhari, Ram Lakshman 
meeting, Brahma, Varah, Chamunda, Nrisingh, Gopikrishna, 
Saraswati and Buddha. The cenotaph is covered by a dome 
in Hindu style with stripes done in stones in interior. The tvhole 
sepulchre is made of stone. The cenotaph of Raja Man Singh is 
faced by that of Raja Bharamal which is not so elaborately executed 
though it is better planned.” 


" Genealogical Table in ihe State Archives of fat pur. 

Kachhufaha^s 7'fitisawfiU, p. 51. 

** Based on personal ol)'>Grvation» See III. Nos. 16 Sc 17. 

r:M— 17 



Chapter X 

CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY OF 
RAJA MAN SINGH 


The private life of Raja Man Singh has not been understood 
in its true perspective so far on account of some 
inaccurate statement of Emperor Jahangir or 
exaggerated versions of some European writers. 
\Vrong ideas have been formed about the harem of 

Kachhwaha Raja. Jahangir notes : " 

Although Man Singh is knotrn to have had by his 
fifteen hundred wives not less than two and three children 
each, all of them died except Bhao Singh”.* Mr. Blochmann 
states : "Man Singh died a natural death in the 9th year of Jahan- 
gir’s reign whilst in the Deccan, sixty of his fifteen hundred wives 
burned themselves on the funeral pyre”.® ' 


Raja Man 
Singh : 
His wives 
and chil- 
dren. 


It is unfortunate that sufficient information is not available 
about the personal life of Raja Man, but from the evidences that can 
be gathered, one can say with certainty that the Raja had less than 
two dozen wives and over a dozen of children. One gets some idea 
about the harem of Raja Man Singh and also about his progeny from 
Kachhwaha’s Vansawali — a Rajasthani MS — which though of later 
age is of much value for supplying important historical information. 
This source states that the Raja had twenty-one wives, viz., 


(i) Rani Kanakawati : 


(ii) Rani Gowr Sahodra : 


(iii) Rani Jamoti : 

(iv) Rani Hamir : 


She was the chief wife of the 
Kachhu'aha Raja and was the 
mother of Jagat Singh, the Yuvaraj 
(heir-apparent) of Amber. 

Her sons were Durjan Singh, Sobal 
Singh and Bhao Singh. Two 
daughters were also born to her — 
Madnavati and Muktawati. 

She , was the mother of Himmat 
Singh and Kusal Singh. 

She had one daughter only named 
Ram Kavar. 


' Memoirs of Jabanpr, translated by Major David Price p 
Ain-i-Akbari, (Blochmann's tianslation). I, p. 341. 
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(v) Rani Ramkawar-sichan : She had two daughters — ^Rup Kuar 

and Badankuar. 

Her son’s name was Kalyan Das. 

She u’as the daughter of Kishan 
Rai. 

(viii) Rani Sumitra : She was the mother of Sakat Singh 

and Fateh Singh. 

(ix) Rani Chohan Shyam 

Kmr : Her son’s name was Shyam Singh. 

(x) Rani Tilok : 

(xi) Rani Balkan ; 

(xii) Rani Chohan : 

(xiii) Rani Asmati Roger : 

(xiv) Rani Ratnawati : 

(xv) Rani Chand Kmr : 

(xvi) Rani Lachha : 

(xvii) Rani Katochdc : 

(xviii) Rani Sisar Madnavati ; 

(xix) Rani Prabhavati ; 

(xx) Rani Navachpa : 

(xxi) Rani Schamavati : 

Her son’s name ivas Keshodas. 

That Raj'a Man Singh had about two dozen wives is further 
substantiated by the fact that he had built twenty-four apartments 
for his queens in his palace at Amber, Moreover, the Mahalsarai 
(Ladies Apartment) in the fort of Rohtas ® which was built by the 
Kachhwaha Raja for the residence of his queens also provided accom- 
modation for fifteen ladies only. In the face of these data the 
version of Mr, Blochmann that ^ja Man Singh had fifteen hundred 
wives seems to be a concocted story. Besides, it is something pre- 
posterous to imagine that a man can have so many wives. It is only 
in legends that one hears that Lord Krishna had more than 

* Tlic 'J'an^nwali' in ilie .State Archive! oC Jaipur notes that the Raja had been 
10 Bannrns — n religions city of AlMndia iinporatncc in the northern India — 
in connection with the suppression of n serious rebellion there* It is quite, 
piobabic that Raja Afan Sin^h had mamed the daughter of the Raja of 
Banarns who came to be known as *R<tni Sanaras* — (VansawaU, p. 41). 

* Accoiding to Dr. M. L. Sharma, the name of the Cooch-Bihar princess was 
Abla Dcvi. 

* Raja Man Singh had rcmodcltcd the fort of Rohtas and had built several 
palaces in it while he was the governor of Bihar and Bengal. 


(vi) Ram Banaras^x 

(vii) Rani Barbhavati 
Bangalini ^ : 
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seventeen hundred wives. Further, Blochmann*s statement that 
sixty queens of Raja Man Singh burned themselves on the funeral 
pyre of their husband also stands to be corrected. The Kachhwaha’s 
Vansawali notes that only four wives of Raja Man Singh became 
SiUtee by burning themselves on the funeral pyre of their husband 
at Elichpur. It actually names them, viz., Rani Tilok, Rani Chandra- 
bhan, Rani Chohan and Rani Barbhavati. Besides, five of his 
queens — Rani Ram Kuar, Rani Jamoti, Rani RatnaTOti, Rani 
Madnavati became Svitee at Amber.® Some of the Raja's queens 
had died earlier and among them mention may be made of the 
chief wife— Rani Kanakavati, mother of Kuar Jagat Singh. Some 
others had natural death after they became widows. 

The information given by Jahangir tliat Raja Man Singh had 
'by his fifteen hundred ^vives not less than two or three children 
each/ is a mis-statement of fact and as such should be rejected. 
The list of children given in the Kachhwaha's Vamaxoali (already 
quoted above) more or less tallies with the list given in the Genea- 
logical Table in the Slate Archives of Jaipur. The table is as 
follows : 


Raja Man Singh' 


Jagat Sakat Himmat Bhao Sabal Surjan Shyam Shikar Kesho 
Singh. Singh. Singh. Singh. Singh. Singh. Singh. Singh. Das. 

Kalyan Ram Atibal 
Singh. Singh. Singh. 

Though the Raja had one dozen sons but all of them died 
either in the battle-field or by hea\7 drinking and the Kachhivaha 
Raja was survived by only two sons— Bhao Singh and Kalyan Singh. 
It has already been mentioned that Bhao Singh succeeded to the 
throne of Amber after the death of his father. Raja Man Singh. 

Raja Man Raja Man Singh was an extremely religious- 

Stngh : minded man and was a great devotee of Hindu 

His religion : gods and goddesses. Though himself a devout 

Hindu, he respected others' religions equally well. He was free 
from general narrow-mindedness, bigotry and superstition and 
believed in full toleration in matters of religion. This is borne out 
by, a Qoranic verse, inscribed on one of the stone plates in Rohtas 

* Kachhufah<t*5 Vansawali, p. 51. 

’Genealogical Table in the State Archives of jaipiir. 
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fort, which states : “There is no compulsion in religion. The 
Right Path is distinct from the Wrong”.* 

Raja Man Singh belonged to an age which was marked by new 
experiment in the domain of religion. Akbar had evolved "Din 
lUahi” known as "Divine Faith” which was a bold attempt indeed 
since he wanted thereby to establish throughout his empire one 
universal religion. Akbar naturally wanted tliat a trusted officer 
like Man Singh should adopt the religion of his master. 'But the 
Raja was made of a different stuff. He was the most obedient 
servant of his master in matters political but he was not prepared 
to budge an inch from his conviction in religious matters. There- 
fore, the attempt of the Emperor to bring Raja Man Singh to the 
fold of "Din Iliahi” did not succeed. Badaoni notes that once in 
1587 while Raja Man Singh was making preparations to proceed to 
take charge of Bihar, Hajipur and Patna. 

“His Majesty having offered to him together with the 
Khan Khanan the cup of friendship, brought up the subject of 
"Discipleship” and pvQceeded to test Man Singh. The Kuar 
said without any ceremony “If Discipleship means willing- 
ness to sacrifice one’s life I have already carried my 
life in ray hand, ivhat need is there of further proof ? If, how- 
ever, the term has another meaning and refers to Faith, I 
certainly am a Hindu. If you order me to do so, I will become 
a Mussalman, but I know not the existence of any other religion 
than these two”. 

At this point the matter stopped and the Emperor did not 
question any further but sent him to Bengal”.* 

Thus, the Raja spurned the friendly offer of the Emperor and 
remained true to his religious conviction. This has been mentioned 
by Mr. Blochmann in his article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. He states : “Akbar’s disciples were chiefly 
Muhammadans. ^Vith the exception of Birbal ivho was a man of 
profligate habits, the name of no Hindu member is men- 
tioned The old Raja Bhagivan Das, Raja Todar Mai and 

Raja Man Singh remained staunch though Akbar had tried to con- 
vert them”.’" 

Attempts were also made by Muslim saints to convert the Raja 
to Islam but they also proved abortive. Once while Raja Man 
Singh was proceeding to Bengal, he met a Muslim saint, named Shah 
Daulat, at Monghyr. The Shah said ; “With all your wisdom and 

* See p. 167 of the book. 

* MuntaJthab’iU-Tawarikh, translated by W. H. Lowe, 11, p. 370. 

*®/. A» 5. (Bengal), Jantiai^’-Docembcr, 1869. 
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intelligence, 'ivhy don*t you become a Muhammadan ? The Raja 
replied : In God's word it is stated that God’s seal is on the heart 
of every one. If by your efforts the lock of evil destiny {Shaqamt) 
is removed from my bosom, I will at once become a believer*. For 
a month the Raja waited hoping for this to happen, but as Islam was 
not in his destiny, there was no result'*.'^ This incident suggests 
two aspects of Raja Man Singh*s character, viz., 

(i) He was quite liberal and tolerant in religious matters, 
so much so that he was prepared to accept Islam pro- 
vided the right consciousness dawned upon him; 

(ii) The Raja had made a thorough study of the Holy 
Qoran and \vas fully conversant with its fundamentals ; 

Raja Man Singh, as has already been said above, was a religious- 
minded man, extremely devoted to Hindu gods and godesses. This 
is amply pro\'ed by the fact that he built a large number of temples 
in Bihar, Bengal and other parts of India. The Kachhwaha Raja 
raised a Shiva temple at Baikatpur in the Barh Subdivision of the 
district of Patna in Bihar. In this temple, besides the main deity 
which is called ''Bliavani Shankaf' there are the images of Lord 
Vishnu, Lord Ganesh and the Mother Goddess. The farman in 
possession of the chief priest of the temple gives us the information 
that Raja Man Singh had made ample provision for the upkeep and 
the maintenance of the Baikatpur Temple. 

Raja Man Singh also built a beautiful Mahadeva (Shiva) temple 
at Manpur in Gaya town. Here also, like the Baikatpur temple in 
addition to the chief deity, which is called Lord Nilkantha, there 
are the images of Lord Vishnu, Lord Surya (Sun), Lord Ganesh and 
the Mother Goddess. 

Raja Man Singh also erected a small temple of Sila Devi or 
Mother Goddess ^vithin the Amber fort. He brought the image of 
Sila Devi from eastern Bengal and installed it as the protecting deity 
in a temple at the gate of the Amber palace. The stone plate 
attached to the temple indicates that Raja Man Singh had brought 
Sila Devi from the possession of Kedar Raja ^vho ^vas a feudal chief 
under Raja Pratapaditya, the powerful king of Jessore in eastern 
Bengal. This fact has also been substantiated by the Kachhwaha'S 
Vansawali^’^ 

affirms that Raja Man Singh had installed the images 
of Hanuman and Sango Baba at Chandpole (Jaipur) and Sanganer** 


translated by H. Beveridge, II. p se 

^ Kachhwaha*s Vansawali, p. 49(b). 

Sangancr is six miles' west of Jaipur. 
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respectively and these are still held in high esteem by the people 
o£ Jaipur.” 

Mr. Beglar, who had undertaken a survey tour of the Province 
of Bengal in the year 1872-73, has mentioned in his report that Raja 
Man Singh was responsible for the construction and repairs of a 
large number of temples which arc still extant in different subdivi- 
sions of the States of Bihar and Bengal. But Mr. Beglar has not 
been able to enlighten us as to what deities these temples contained. 
Similar is the case with the temples which were built by Raja Man 
Singh in Rohtas fort. The idols have been removed by unknown 
invaders and looters. 

However, all these facts show that Raja Man Singh was a devout 
Hindu and an ardent worshipper of chief Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses. But it does not help us to arrive at any conclusion about 
the personal religion of the Kachhwaha Raja. Thus, we arc con- 
fronted with the question as to which cult the Raja belonged. 

Dr. H. Vedantshastri holds the opinion that Raja Man Singh was 
a follower of Bengal School of Vaisnavism which had made consider- 
able headway in the latter half of the 16th century. In support of 
his statement, he points out that the temple of Govinddeva at 
Brindaban was built by Raja Man Singh at the bidding of Raghu- 
nath Bhatta, one of the six Goswamis of Mathura who was an ardent 
exponent of Bengal School of Vaisnavism.” 

Dr. Vedantshastri has not argued his case well. Save and except 
the Govinddeva temple at Brindaban he has not quoted any other 
evidence of importance which establish his contention that the 
Kachhwaha Raja belonged to the Vaisnavite school of Bengal. 

Let us study the view-point of Dr. Shastri on its own merit. 
It has already been seen that Raja Man Singh remained in the 
Eastern Provinces from 1587 to 1605, i.e. for about 18 years. During 
this period, Bengal ivas passing through a religious revival called 
Bengal Vaisnavism. It appealed intensely to the minds of the com- 
mon people of Bengal with the result that a large number of people 
came under its fold. “The Bengal Vaishnavas arc worshippers 
mainly of Radha-Krishna. According to this school, the Radha- 
Krishna cult seems to have originated with Madhavendra Puri Gos- 

People ot Jaipur often iccitc this couplet : 

^ ( 'qfsg?: ) i 

^ aiin u«rT itpt h” 

"It was Raja Man SiuRh who brouKin the imaRcs of SanRO Baba of SanRancr» 

Haniiman of Jaipur nd Sila Devi of Amber.** 

ProccedruRs of Oie 18th .session of the Iiiclian History Congress, held at 

Calcutta in 1955, pp. 182 following. 
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vami, from whom, his disciple, Ishirar Puri Gosvami inherited it. 
He transmitted it to his disciple, Sri Chaiianya, whose followers 
developed it into a full-grotvTi system with a philosophy and theology 
of its own".*^ In the closing years of the IGth centurj^ Srinivasa, a 
Bengalee Brahmin and Narattain Das, a Bengalee Kayastlia, were 
initiated into the Chaiianya cult. I'hcy propagated this new faith 
in Bengal with missionary zeal. Shyaranandan, another disciple of 
Sri Chaitanya, took upon himself the task of popularizing the Bengal 
Vaisnavism in Orissa and he carried out his task with devotion and 
sincerity. Before these preachers, the Goswaniis of Brindabnn more 
espctiall) Raglinuailt Bhati and Gopala Bhall preached the message 
of Lord Cliaitanja from Brindahan and cNcrciscd great influence in 
Northern India.*^ 

In this period of Braluniniail revival, when the Chaiuinya cult 
was making great headw.iy in tlic Eastern Piovinccs, Raja Man 
Singh Gunc in 1587 as the governor of Bengal. It is quite natural 
for him to have been influenced by the nesv cult. There is no 
wonder that under its influence, the Raja completed the famous 
temple of Govinddeva at Brindaban in 1590. I'hc attraction for the 
Chaitanya cult must have increased considerably when the Kachh* 
waha Raja was iransfeiTcd to Bengal in 1594. At that time Bengal 
was in a religious upheaval. The cult of the Divine Love was 
attracting to its fold Inmdrcds and thousands of people in Bengal 
and Orissa. 1 he Bengal governor was completely led away by this 
rchgioiis drift. Thus tlic descendant of Raja Ramchandra of epic 
fame became a devotee of Lord Krishna. This accounts for the fact 
that the pictures of Radha and Krishna are painted on one of the 
sandal shutters of the personal apartment of Raja ^^an Singh’s 
pa arc at Amber, Besides, the Oovindde\'a temple at Brindaban, 
t e Raja built the jagatsironiany temple at Amber and installed 
tie iraag« of Radha and Girdhar Gopal. Further, it appears that 
nor on y Raja Man Singh but his brothers also cunc under the in- 
ucncc o Bengal Vaisnaiistn, It is e\'ident from the fact that the 
issued by Raja Madbava Singh, a brother of the Kachhwaha 
Kaja, for the Baikatpur temple in Bihar starts with the words ‘*Radha 
Vatfava 

It is not strange that Raja Man Singh tos initiated into Bengal 
ai.snavjsm but it looks rather surprising that he did not become an 
out-and-out Vaisnavite of Bengal School exclusively devoted to the 

CHtfinn? of Indh, TI, Sri Kam Krishna Centenary' Mcmoiint, 

p. 152. ^ 

pp. 152-55. 

*’ See Appemtix 'B' 
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worship of Radlm and Krishna. The installation o£ the image of 
Sila Devi in a temple within the Amber fort by Raja Man Singh 
during the very period when Chaitanya’s cult exercised complete 
sway on him definitely shows that the Bengal cult tended to sit but 
lightly on the Kachhwaha Raja. Further, in the temple of Jagat* 
siromany besides the images of Radha and Girdhar Gopal there is a 
beautiful image of Lord Vishnu said to have been installed by Raja 
Man Singh. Moreover, in the farman of Baikatpur temple, the 
words “Radhaballava" arc followed by the words "Bhavani Shan- 
kar".^'* This indicates the dual allegiance of the Kachhwaha royal 
family. Besides, when one visits the personal apartment of Raja 
Man Singh in the Amber palace one is struck by the orthodox 
atmosphere of the place. There are two rooms adjoining each other — 
one for resting purposes and the other for meditation and worship. 
In front of tlic Puja room, there is a big T ulsi Chaura — about 8' high 
and 10' in circumference. 'Fhc tvhole thing presents an orthodox 
outlook — one Tuhi Chaura, a Puja room and the temple of the 
mothei -goddess at the main entrance of the palace.^' Further-more, 
most of the temples which the Kachhwaha Raja built, renovated or 
repaired contained the images of Bmhmanical gods and goddesses, 
c.g. Lord Vishnu, Lord Shiva, Lord Surya, Lord Ganesh and the 
Mother Goddess but not of Lord Krishna. This is significant when 
we consider from this point of view that these temples were built by 
Raja Man while he was the governor of the Eastern Provinces. 
Moreover, like an orthodox Hindu he performed Sradh (Homage 
to departed souls) of his parents at Gaya for forty-five days.''- 

After considering the aiiovc mentioned facts, we can safely 
surmise that Raja Man Singh was a believer in orthodox Hinduism 
though he was partly influenced by Bengal School of Vaisnavism in 
the latter part of his life. 'J'hus, tre can conclude that the Kachh^raha 
Raja was a follower of ortliodox Bmlimanism and held all the Hindu 
gods and goddesses in high esteem. 

Raja Man Singh was intensely religious in his temperament and 
progressive and liberal in his outlook. His bilingual farman issued 
for the 'Mausoleum of Mamu-Bhanja’-’^ indicates that he had great 
respect for the Muslim shrines and mosques. The sepulchre of the 
Kachhwaha Raja in the royal cemetery at Amber is indicative of his 
cosmopolitan outlook on religion. Within the cenotaph, all the gods 
and goddesses of Hindu mythology besides Lord Buddha and Lord 

=" Ibid, 

•'See Ilhislr.'itioii No<i. II, 12 ft 1.1. 

Jaipur VatiKawnii, in die Scale Aicliivc$ of Jaipur, p. 4I(b)» 

"See Appciulix 'A'. 
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Mahavir are painted. It suggests that Raja Man Singh truly im- 
bibed the liberal spirit of his inastcr-Eniperor Akbar — and was tole- 
rant in his outlook in the real sense of the term. 

P€rso72ality of Raja Man Singh was a distinguished noble 

Raja Man in the court of Akbar and rendered highly valu- 

St7igh : able scnices for the consolidation of the Mughal 

imperial authority. It would not be at all an exaggeration to say 
taat he was one of the main pillars on which rested the edifice of 
the Mughal State. The contributions of the Kachhwaha Raja were 
fully appreciated by Akbar • and the latter conferred on him the 
titles of 'Farzand* (son) and ‘Mirza Raja\ The Emperor was not 
satisfied with conferring such titles alone but he rightly thought 
that the services of Raja Man Singh were of supreme importance. 
Therefore, as it has already been pointed out, Emperor Akbar boldl) 
took a step which no other Muslim king had done so far. Raja 
Man Singh was raised to 7000 mausab which ivas an honour reserved 
for the princes of the blood royal. I'hc Raja on liis part fully justi- 
fied the confidence reposed in him. He served the Emperor loyally, 
sincerely and honestly. His scniccs ^vcrc requisitioned by the Em- 
peror In mosn ^ llicuit times bin h e never sw erved Ir om tlic~ path 
oT duty. ThelKaja^^as Tsinc&re well-wisher of the Afughal Empire] 
"^ Raja Man Singh was a brave ^vamor and a successf ul general. 
He wal^at his best hvthe_ field of battle. He ^vas the hero of the 
battle of Haldighat which at once gave him recognition as one of the 
foremost commanders of the Mughal Empire. But his military suc- 
cesses in the battle did not cause vanity in his mind. He tos 
conscious of the dignity and prestige of Rana Pratap and did not 
permit the Mughal army to pursue and harass that gallant Rajput. 
For this he had to incur the displeasure of the Emperor but he 
never expressed any regret for "^rhat lie had done. 

Man Singh proved a dauntless warrior and an able ad- 
ministrator while he was in the north-west frontier region of India 
from 1578 to 1585. He was successful in keeping the turbulent 
Roshaniyas and the Tarikis of that region under check for the time 
being and made them feel the iveight of Mughal authority. The 
Raja may be rightly credited for bringing Kabul under the hege- 
mony of the Mughals and thus extending the frontier of the Empire 
up to Afghanistan. He established peace and order in that far-off 
land and successfully administered the country for over t^vo years, 
(August 1585 to December 1687). 

Singh’s work in Bihar has been rightly summed up 
y bdul Fazl ivho observes : “^Vhen the Raja ivas sent from the 
onrt to the province of Bihar, he united ability ivith courage and 
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genius with strenuous action. By His Majesty’s fortune he adminis- 
tered the province excellently”.®* The turbulent Afghans of the 
Eastern Provinces had never accepted the imperial authority in spite 
of the untiring efforts of the Mughal Governors of Bihar and Bengal. 
It •ft'as left to the Kachhwaha Raja to bring them under the Mughal 
subjection and this he accomplished with great credit. Further the 
Raja added the Province of Orissa to the Mughal Empire, its fron- 
tier now extended up to Gooch Bihar. Poet Hamath composed a 
poem in honour of Raja Man’s successes in Cooch-Bihar for tvhich 
the poet tras atvarded a sum of Rupees Ten Lacs.®' A few lines may 
be quoted : 

''snef 37 ajfiinp gtft 7 erstg ^ i 

OTW TTsr II 

Translation : It is seldom heard that the descendants should 
possess more of virtue than their ancestors. Raja 
Ramchandra had to ford the ocean for going to 
Lanka (Ceylon) but Raja Man conquered Hcllar* 
(which was still more diflicult task).®® 

Raja Man Singh successfully administered the province of 
Bengal for more than a decade. IVhen he came to Bengal in 1594 
as its governor, he found the province seriously threatened by the 
Afghan menace. He ruthlessly stamped out the rebellion and 
dashed to pieces the Afghan dream of establishing their own supre- 
macy over Bengal. In order to ensure a better administration and 
stable government he founded a new capital for Bengal named 
Akbamagar which later on came to be called Rajmahal. It svas in- 
deed a singular achievement on his part and very few Mughal govc’- 
nors had a contribution like this to their credit. 

Unfortunately I have not come across any detailed account of 
contemporai 7 ■writers about the condition of the people of Bengal 
during the governorship of Raja Man Singh that might have enabled 
us to judge the administrative capability of the Raja. But we find 
some stray references here and there from which ive can draw our 
conclusion. One such contemporary source is “Kavi Kankan Chandi" 
in which Poet Mukundram has given a description of Bengal during 
the time of the Kachluvaha Raja. The folloiving is the liberal 
rendering of the poet’s account : 

. “ In’ the township of Salimabad there was ah honest 

Raja named Neogy Gopinath. We lived and tilled lands' in 

Akbarnama, translated by H. Beveridge, HI, p. 872. 

« Vir Vinod, II, p. 1282. 

” ricUa was llic former name of Coocli Bihar. 

« Vh Vinod, II p. 1282. 
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Dliamanin, hi his lutuk for six or 5cvcn gcncmiiom. All praise 
10 Raja Man Single ihc hcc lo the I/itns foot of Vhhnu, the 
king of Gnnr. Ranga aiul L’lkal : Dming the icign of the 
above Man Singli. m :i<ronnr of the miis of the people, Muham* 
had Sharif got the A7/i7M/, Kaijada heenine his ininisccr, the 
nierchanis and tradeis bei.imc alauntd, and the vegitue hecimc 
ilie foe of Ihalnnins and Vaisnaias. 'They incasuted lands, by 
phuing topes on the angular sides of the fichh. and they 
nicasttred j:i cottaky to a higha, 'riiey disrc’gardal the (Tics 
of the laiyats. 'ritey c:nnc to he the cause of deaili of many 
nenple, and they enicr(*d munUmahlc lands as adairahle. 
'Fhev exaro'd compensation, without ennfening any coiicspond- 
ing henerns. Tlic /Vid/huc hecaine Jam (death). For even* 
nipec they gave sou 21 annas less, while tlicy took for them* 
selves as interest one f>ic per day per itipee. 

'‘A khoja, srho in his atigiy iowkI paid no 5ort of regard 
to the poverty of the people bcc;inu; Dihithr (a sillagc onicial). 
Mis angei could onh he appeased by ptc^ents of nn>ces. bm 

ihcic was nobmly to lni\ unir row and jxiddy 

'riic poem of Pool Mukundram presents n picture of Bengal 
during the lime of Raja Man Singh. If \vc closely study the al>ovc 
mentioned arcouni in the light of reforms intioduccd hy Raja 1'odar 
Mai and A/aduddaiilah between I57ri-S3 wc shall come to the 
conclusion that the poet was not a vittim to the alleged administra- 
lion of Raja Man Singh hut he was a sufferer of the strict enforce- 
ment of the revenue laws of AkbaiS revenue ministers. The new 
regulations provided for ilie depreciation of the current coins and 
held *Bntta* as valid. It also enjoined the Mughal officers to measure 
the land strictly and to convert the waste land into arable land. 
1 he improved land svas to he assessed at a higher rale.** This 
forced the poor poet to leave the ancestral home 'where lie and his 
ancestors had lived hajiptly for the last six or seven generations and 
to go elsewhere. In this rircuinsianre. it is quite natural that 
Mukundram should be extremely critical and unduly severe about 
the administration of Raja Man .Singh who happened to be the 
governor of the province at that time It is quite possible that there 
miglit be some cases of individual hardships or official tvraunv on the 
I^n of the Mughal officers of Bengal. Besides, it has to be admitted 
that there must have been some looseness in the administration 
svlicn Raja Mnn Singh kept himself away from Bengal leaving the 
province m the charge of his deputy. Rut the coloured statement 


Iniroiluriinn 

tnrnshlcil bv IT. niorlmiann. Vol. 1. pp. 
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of Poet Mukundram cannot justify the conclusion that the adminis- 
tration of Raja Man Singh was unsatisfactory and the people were 
unhappy. On the contrary, it denotes that the official regulations 
of the State were strictly enforced by the officers of the Subah. 

We get some idea of the economic condition of Bengal during 
the vireroyalty of Raja Man Singh from the folloiring account of 
Pere du Jarric : 

“The country is very rich in food stuff, it produces especially 
a great quantity of rice for, besides the supply needed for the 
"kingdom, every year they obtain from it many ship-loads which 
they carry to diverse parts of India which arc less well supplied. 
They also collect there much ginger, sugar and above all great 
quantities of cotton u’ith ^vhich they make fine cloth and other 
very neat stuffs "which ai'e sold all over India and even in 
Portugal 

Raja Man Singh was also a great patron of 
learning. He distributed large sums of money 
by tvay of reirards and gifts to the renowned 
poets of his time. He was intimately connected 
with the noted poets of Akbar’s Darbar, for example, Dursajee, Hoi 
Rai, Brahmabhatt, Gang and others.’* He gave lacs of rupees to 
Poet Hamath tvho composed poems in his honour. His chief bard, 
Hapa Barahat.^.bad in his possession one 'hundred elephants and a 
large number '* of retinue.” There is an interesting story which 
illustrates the respect and esteem which Raja Man Singh had for 
Poet Gang. It is said-that a beggar approached Poet Gang for some 
aid foi the maiTiagc of his daughter. The poet took pity on the 
beggar and at once wrote a letter composed in verses in the name of 
Raja Man in which he recommended that a sum of Rs. 1000/- be 
given to the bearer. The letter ran thus : 

tjcjirej I 

•'/t mUshnary lour in SriiRal in 159S, Bengal Patt and Present, Vol. XIV. 

-»i Aijrawal, S. P., Hindi Poets of Altbar’s Darbar, pp. 2.?, 34-35, 119. 

»5 y'lr p/norf, II, p. 1283. 


Raja Man 
Singh : 
Patron of 
learning. 
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’SWIJT ^ ^ TO; 

OTT h”^® 

Translation ; “May the rule of Sri Man Singh, who is endowed 
with fame and celebrity endure till the end of the 
^vorld. I ^vish your well-being as well as the well- 
being of your children every moment. Here, too, 
there is well-being all the time, I send a cheque of 
Rupees One Thousand unto you. Do please pre- 
ser\x the dignity of the Poet, which action is worthy 
of a monarch, Man Singh, thou art the very proof 
of dignity in this earth, you are a worthy scion of 
your dynasty. - One need only write to you, you 
bestow countless fortunes on people peremptorily 
and earn great celebrity, thereby”. . 

The beggar approached Raja Man Singh with that letter of 
demand and he was immediately paid the amount requested for. The 
Kachhwaha Raja had great respect for Poet Gang and he was not 
satisfied with the payment of that small amount of money. He 
OTote back to the poet that a man of his eminence should have been 
ashamed of demanding such a paltry amount, which indirectly meant 
that the poet should liave demanded more. Raja Man's letter con- 
tained only two lines in verse, viz. : 

^ fssw fisns: 7 8n| 5JW 11 

Translation : "Hither I am a monarch ; thither you are a king 

among poets. Did not you experience shame in 
ordering a cheque of one thousand only on me” ? 

Poet Gang was highly impressed by this magnanimous display 
of affection and esteem for him by Raja Man Singh whom he eulo- 
gised in the following beautiful verse : 

g^fcT JP? q?? 
dp’ ^ e5»fl 

JT l^rEtTift ^ »nf|, 


as 

s« 

ss 


Chands of Poet Gang. No. 138. 
Vflgyjft collection. 

Chands of Poet Gang/ No, 157, 
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Translation ; , “Swords bend in the battle-field like lightnings 
and each produces a flash o£ golden colour. Poet 
Gang says that the moment, the wind of Man’s 
prowess began to blow, the whole army of the ele- 
phants dispersed like the clouds of winter. Due to 
the blows of Man, a river of blood began to overflow 
the battle-field. Consequently there was trace of 
nothing else on the earth. Having fallen into a 
state of consternation Gauri caught hold of Ganesh 
and Ganesh caught Gauri and Shiva caught hold 
of the tail of his ox for safety". 

Raja Man Raja Man Singh ^vas not only a patron of the arts 
Singh : but was himself a man of letters. He was held in high 
A man of esteem for his learning by both Hindus and Muslims. 

letters ; Once one Saiyyid remonstrated tvith a Brahman tiying 
to prove that Islam was superior to Hinduism. Failing to reach a 
settlement they both agreed to refer the issue to Raja Man Singh 
for his arbitration. The Raja hesitated at first in giving any verdict 
for ho said : “If I call Islam superior you will dub me as the para- 
site of the Emperor and if I pronounce to the contrary you will 
charge me with partiality”. In spite of this when they pressed for 
his opinion, the Raja obsemd ; 

“I have no learning, but with regard to the Hindu 
religion which is so old (I sec that) if there are perfect men 
in it, they are burnt as soon as they are dead, and their 
ashes dispersed to the winds. If anyone goes there at 
night, there is a fear of his being -influenced by the demons 
(Jins). In Islam there are in every town and city, saints 
at rest, and people receive blessings from them and various 
assemblies are held there (in their shrines)".*® It was really a 
bitter satire on Hindu’s beliefs and usages. 

During the age of Akbar, Persian was the official language of 
the State but this glamour of the State language did not induce the 
Kachhwaha Raja to forget the language of the Vedas. Raja Man 
Singh had a great regard for Sanskrit and got his insa'iptions •written 
both in Persian and Sanskrit languages. The Stone Pillar Inscriptions 
of Amber and the Sanskrit Inscriptions of Rohtas fort ” and Govind- 
deva temple at Brindaban *‘ are indicative of the fact that Raja Man 
Singh had great respect for Sanskrit. Besides, another singular 
achievement of the Raja was his issuing the official farmans in two 

Maasir-ul-umara, (ranslaied Ijy H. Beveridge, 11, p. S6. 

See p]>. 10 and 108 of llic l>o(>k. 

Appendix 'C'. 
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languages viz., Persian and Hindusthani.®® Thus Raja Man Singh 
contributed toAvards the evolution of Hindusthani prose ^vhich may 
be said to be the parent of the Kaithi variety of ^vriting peculiar to 
the State of Bihar. Further, it marks a departure from the Jarmans 
of Shershah^® which contain the text in Persian language and script 
with the exact reproduction of the original in Hindi script imme- 
diately below. 

Raja Man Raja Man Singh possessed an extremely generous 
Singh : temperament. There were many instances of the 

A man of Raja’s generosity, viz., when the Deccan compaign was 
generous assigned to' Khan Jahan Lodi, there were fifteen 
tempera- Punjhazaris (of the rank of 5,000), o^vning flags and 
ment : drums, such as Khan-khanan, Raja Man Singh, Mirza 
Rustum Safavi, Asaf Khan Jafar and Sharif Khan Amir-ul-umara 
and 1700 auxiliary officers holding the ranks of 4,000 to 100. 
When owing to lack of supplies, there was such a scarcity in the’ 
Balaghat area that a seer of flour could not be had for a rupee, 
the Raja one day rose in the Assembly and earnestly said : ‘li 
I ivere a Muhammadan, I 'would once everyday eat with you. 
As I have a grey beard, would you all accept from me the price 
of pan-leaves\ Before all the others, Khan-khanan put his hand 
on his head and answered, *I accept the offer’. The others also 
concurred. The Raja gave Rs. 100/- to every Punjhazari and 
at that rate made daily allowances to every one do^vn to the 
rank of one-hundred. Every night he put money in a purse 
with the name of the person on it, and sent one to each. For 
three or four months that this expedition lasted, he never once 
missed (to send such gifts). For the men of the camp until supplies 
[Rasad) arrived, he sold provisions at the rates prevailing at 
Amber. They saw that his wife Kumvar Rani, who was an 
expert manager, sent the provisions from his home. The Raja 
on his rn^arches used to set up mosques and baths constructed 
of cloth for the Muliammadans and supplied daily one meal to 
every one of his followers” 


There is another example of the generosity of Raja Man Singh. 
One of Ins wives, Rani Gaur, was the daughter of Raja Gaur of 

Once he gave such high 
snrmd’ft.” Court poets for some poems tliat his fame 

spread thioughout Rajasthan. 'When his daughter heard of this 
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Appendix 'A*. 

facsimilics of which will be found in Oriental Collie Maga- 
Ma<,!iT.f,Uumara. translated by H. Beveridge. II, pp. 55-5B.‘ 
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munificence of her father, she was full of rejoicings and held a feast 
to celebrate the occasion. On being asked by the Raja as to what 
was the occasion of the festivity, the queen narrated the stoiy of her 
father’s munificent grant to men of letters tvith great pride. The 
Raja replied calmly : “There is nothing -unusual in it. The rulers 
verj’ often liberally reward the learned men”. The Ra7ii said, 
“Maharaja I There is difference between what one says or does”. 
On hearing this, Raja Man Singh kept quiet. But he sea'ctly ins- 
tructed his men to keep articles of present worth six crores of rupees 
ready for being distributed to the learned Pandits. He also directed 
that six poets be made ready by the next morning for receiving the 
rewards. The order of Raja Man Singh was carried out in full. 
Next day Raja Man Singh distributed lands and goods worth six 
crores of rupees to six of his Court poets but did not make any "fuss 
about it. ^Vhen the queen came to knotv of it, she felt ashamed 
and apologized for her vain talk.^- 


Raja Man 
Singh : 

A man of 
xuits : 


Raja Man Singh was not only generous in his tem- 
perament but he tvas also witty by nature. Once he 
tvas playing dice with the Khan Khana. It was decided 
that he tvho tvoiild lose the game, would have to utter 
the cry of an animal — llic choice of the animal was left 
to the victorious party. After (he play started the Khan Khana 
began to lose. The Raja jokingly said ; “I will ask you to metv like 
a cat". The Khan Khana remained unmoved and continued the 
play. But fate tvas agnittst him and he did not tvin even once. The 
Khan Khana out of disgust wanted to leave the game and he got a 
pretext. He told the Raja that he would not play any longer since 
he had to can-)' out an urgent order of the Emperor. The Raja tvas 
not prepared to permit the Khan Khana to depart unless he imitated 
the mewitig of a cat. The Raja said : “you metv like a cat and I 
leave you”. The Khan begged (he Raja to permit him to go for 
some time and then he would return. The Raja was unmoved. 


Ultimately the Khan Khana aied out : A. iL ^ 

- ^ jju. U ka ...”" 


Trmslation : “Leave me, I do come, I do come, I do come”. 

Raja Man Singh was thus endowed with all the qualities which 
go to make a man great. He was indeed a powerful giandec and a 
superb general of the Mughal Court. 


« I'ir f'itwd, n, p. 1285. 

MuhainiiiacI Tliissnm, Daibar-i^Ahbati, p» 5G5. 
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Chapter XI 

RAJA MAN SINGH'S CONTRIBUTION TO ARCHITECTURE 

Raja Man Singh was not only an outstanding military general 
of the Mughal Empire but he ivas also a great lover of art and archi- 
tecture. His constant engagement in warfare and other State activi- 
ties did not prevent him from developing a taste for artistic objects. 
He surmounted some handicaps which might otherwise have impeded 
the development of art and architecture. The best talents in the 
field of architecture ivere attracted to the imperial capital at Agra 
and, therefore, the provincial governors or nobles had to face 
tremendous difficulties in securing the services of able artisans and 
workers for the constniction of local buildings. Sri Manmohan 
Chakravarty rightly observes : “With governors remo^^bIe at 
pleasure, with the surplus incomes all drawn into the Emperors* 
coffers or misappropriated by the local authorities, ^vith the best 
artisans attracted to the great capitals — and Delhi — there 
decline of architecture in Bengal.'*^ Notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages, Raja Man Singh built a large number of imposing 
buildings in the shape of temples, mosques, palaces and forts etc 

The palace at Amber- is an object of architectural beauty among 
the Rajput’s palaces at Rajasthan. It ivas commenced by Raja Man 
Singh and tos completed by Jai JSingh I (1625-1666 A. D.)® The 
palace has not that stamp of Hindu originality which is the charac- 
teristic of the earlier palaces of Rajputana, for example, the palace 
at G^valior, but it beara a strong impress of the Mughal influence. 
The Diwan4-Am of the Amber palace- and some of its domes and 
arches — all are in Mughal style of architecture. But there is much 
in the palace which is in the traditional Rajput style. 

Raja Man Singh built a beautiful palace along with the 
Diwan4-Am within the fort of Amber. It is the earliest piece of 
architecture in the capital of the Kachhivahas. The palace is 
situated on a rocky hill and reflects itself in the mirror of the lake 
at its base. ’^Vhen one enters the fort of Amber, one comes aaoss 
the Diwan4-Am* which was built by Raja Man Singh. It was an 
imitation of the Diwan-uAtn of Agra Fort and like the Imperial 

*/. R. A. S., RetiirflU Vol. VI, No. 1, January', 1910, p. 33. 

* Sec niiistration*; Nos. 1 & 2. 

*Fcrgu«on, Hhlory o] Indian and Eastern Architeettne, Vol. 11, p. 176 fpublished 
in 1911^. 

• Scc Ulnstialiort No. 3. ' 
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Audience Hall, it was made of red stone. Pillars are almost of the 
same style except the brackets which are of the later Hindu style. 
Local tradition affirms that complaints were made to Akbar that in 
the construction of his own Audience Hall, the Raja had imitated 
the impei'ial Dhvan-i-Am of Agra and in order to avoid the suspicion 
of the Emperor, the Raja got the pillars made of red stone replaced 
by marble pillaix which ai'e of inferior type. The roof of the 
Diwan-i-Ain has been made in Ladao style peculiar to Rajputana. 
The brackets are exquisitely carved out and they look quite supreme. 

The main gate of the Amber palace® is magnificent. It is 
highly sculptured and looks very attractive. It ivas constructed by 
Jai Singh.® But during the time of Raja Man Singh there must 
have been a gate at this place which was of cruder type. This is 
apparent on account of tlic unrnvdah on both sides of the main gate 
■which is covered by an old passage ivliich looks crude and primitive.’ 

Behind the clouble-storeyed palace of Sawai Jai Singh, is the old 
palace of Raja Man Singh. Raja Man Singh seems to have inherited 
the traditional taste of the Rajputs i.e. a taste for simplicity and un- 
ostentatiousness and this accounts for the comparative absence of 
art and floral designs within his palace. 

■When one enters the old palace of Raja Man Singh, one comes 
across the Baradari* which is of a crude type just by the side of Zanana 
Mahal constructed later by Sawai Jai Singh. The window of the 
terrace commanded a strategic viciv— one side gave vieir of the Delhi 
Road and the other that of the Ajmer Road and the front gave the 
vieiv of the military posts where the pickets were posted. 

The principal apartments of the palace are arranged so as to afford 
vieivs over the lake and into the country beyond. Some of the rooms 
ai'e rectangular while others are square but all of them are made of 
stone. The size of the rectangular rooms is about 15' x 18' while 
that of the square rooms is about 15' x 15'. These rooms are covered 
by domes. The niches inside the domes are done in saracenic style. 
The arches are also in the same style. The roofs of the rooms are 
20 ft, in height. In spite of its being old, the paintings within the 
room arc still bright and arc quite distinct.® Steps are long and 
stiffy. It is breath-taking job to ascend the stairs which are spiral. 

There were separate apartments for the queens of Raja Man 
Singh in the palace. Each apartment had two rooms joined by a 

* Sec Ilhistratioii No. 4. 

• Fergusson, H/i«orv of Tndian and Eastern A rent lecture, II, p. i7o. 

' See Illustration No. 5. 

See 11 lustration No. 0. 

®Scc Illustration No. 7. 
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Varamlalt, The rooms are rcclangular/® their size being 15' x 18'» 
One room was meant for bath and the other a>"as a living apartment, 
There arc uvelve apartments in the first store)' ^vhilc other twelve arc 
on the ground floor. There u^as one common corridor which passed 
through all these apartments. There ts^as a common Baradari^^ 
located in the centre of a very big courtyard downstairs. Its size is 
about 200' X 200', It appears that all the queens used to meet in 
this Baradori on certain festive occasions. 

The inside portion of the palace has been made in perfect Hindu 
style. Arches are filled by brackets like those in later Gupta period. 
The pavilion in the middle has been done in Rajput style with 
tapering pillars and arches tvhich are peculiarly Rajput and ivere in 
fashion from the 15th centurj' onwards in Rajputana. The six 
balconies'- also do not bear any trace of Muslim artistic influence. 
The Brackets, the lattice work, their pillars and domcs~-each lias 
been topped by an inverted lotus flower which are in Hindu style. 

Raja Man Singh had his personal apartments in the palace. It 
is a small unostentatious structure consisting of Dohra-TiwaTa (in 
Rajasthani) or Double Varandah.^^ The first varandah, made of 
marble, is faced by two rooms on opposite sides. One in the north- 
east served as his prayer-room and the other as his bed-room. The 
bed-room had sandal shutters now protected by new shutters made 
of glass. The shutters are painted with the pictures of Hindu gods 
like Radha and Krishna. On one corner of the shutter ivas the 
picture of the Moon. From this personal apartment of Raja Man 
Singh varandah goes all around. The lower varandah is made of 
red stone. There is a big raised platform for the Txdsuplani^^ in 
front of the prayer room. 

In the Baradari situated on the outer-skirts of the palace beloiv 
there are the apartments made for slai'c girls, Secretaries, Dress- 
keepers, Head woman and others. In this part of the palace, there 
are^ domes, the interior portions of which are Muslim. In the pillars 
which are located here, the upper portion is thick and the lower 
portion is slim.'® 

It looks rather strange that the residential palace of Raja Man 
Singh at Amber was built in a simple style. It did not involve any 
yer)» complicated, elaborate and ornamental style which is to be found 
m the double-storeyed palace of Sawai Jai Singh. But the Jagaisivo- 

*®Sce Illustration No, 8. 

** Ihkl. No 9. 

Ibid. No. 10. 

” Ibid. No. 11, 

Ibid. No. 12. 

Based on personal obscn*ation. 
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many temple belonging to tliai age is highly ornamental and 
decorative in its architectural ' design. The reasons for the same 
appear to be that the princely munificence and artistic skill were then 
lavished not on personal residences but on places of rvorehip, the idea 
being that the House of God should be as beautiful as human skill 
can produce. This accounts for the beauty and elegance of the 
numerous religious monuments which ha^'e sun'ived the barbarity of 
the iconoclasts and the ravagc.s of the time. 

The Jagatsiromany tcniple'’' is one of the brilliant specimens of 
Raja Man Singh’s architecture. It is located in a remote corner of 
the village of Amber, It is the most beautiful piece of architecture 
in Jaipur. The whole building is made of marble. Local traditions 
affirm that the temple tvas constructed by Rani Kanakaivati — the chief 
wife of the Kachhwaha Raja — in memory of her late lamented son, 
Kuar Jagat Singh. This fact has been further coiToborated by the 
Kachhwaha’ s Varisawali irliich notes ; “the Jagatsiromany temple 
was built by Rani Kanakawati to perpetuate the memory of her son 
—Jagat Singh.”” 

The temple is situated on a raised platform which is about 15 
feet in height. The temple is approached by a long and stiffy stair- 
case. There is a big entrance gate called “Toran Dxoaf’?’' The 
gate is highly artistic and full of beautiful sculptures. Two big 
elephants made of marble arc placed on either side of the 
gate. There is a "Garura temple”'’’ in front of the main temple. 
Various images of Hindu gods and goddesses are carved out on the 
gate of the Garura temple, viz., the images of Radha-Krishna, Shankar, 
Vishnu, Bhagiuati, Ganrsh and others. The main temple, according 
to the chief Priest, cost Raja Man Singh a sum of Rs. 9 lacs and 72 
thousand. Like the Garura Temple, the gate of the main sanctum 
is elaborately carved and painted with beautiful pictures of mytho- 
logical gods and goddesses, for example, Ramavatar, Krtshnavatar , 
Varahamtar, etc. The shutters arc made of sandal and look quite 
old. The main sanctum is rectangular in size about 15' long and 10' 
wide. It contains the images of Radha and Girdhar-Gopal-” and 
that of Lord Vishnu. The figures of Lord Vishnu and Radha arc 
made of white stone but the image of Girdhar-Gopal is carved out 
of jet black stone. I'hesc arc artistically designed and look very 
attractive and life-like. The image of Lord Vishnu is permanently 


** IlUisiralion Nos. 18, 1P( S: 20. 

” Kachhwahtt*s Vanmvati, p. 39. 

See Ilhistration No. 18. 

. See Illustration No, 19. 

** The local tradition avers (liat llic images of Radha and G»rrf/wr*GoPfl2 were 
brought by Raja Man Sinj»li fiom Chittor. These weic the same idols whom 
^fira, a p[rcat devotee of Lord Krishna, worshipped. 
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fixed on a raised stone platform whereas those ol Radha and Girdhar- 
Gopal arc loosely placed on a wooden platform and can be removed 
from one place to another. 

The Jagatsiromany temple is a beautiful four-storeyed marble 
building and has been built after the Khujuraho style which had 
attained great popularity in Medieval times in Rajputana, 

Raja Man Singh ivas also responsible for either repairing or 
constructing a large number of temples and mosques while he was 
the governor of the Eastern Provinces. Mr. J. D. Beglar“ in course 
of his tour in a few districts of Bihar and Bengal in 1872-73, had come 
across several buildings in the shape of temples and mosques which 
tvere either built by Rajah Man Singh or belong to the period of his 
governorship. In Baidpnath Dham, a great Hindu religious centre 
of all-India attraction, Mr. Bcglar discovered a group of temples 
enclosed within a paved courtyard. About these temples Mr. Beglar 
observes : 

“From a study of the plans of the temples, it will be 
evident that of all the temples that now exist there is not a 
single one 'tvhich can be considered as old or if old is in its 
original condition. The irregular groupings of the pillars 
that support the mandaps and the clumsy way in which the 
7na7idaps are joined on the sanctums, are proofs that these 

are subsequent additions, the sanctums may be ancient 

Judging from the form of the towers they cannot be ascribed 
to a period anterior to the Muhammadan conquest and this 
inference of their late age is confirmed by the painful want 
of relief and variety both in plan and elevation. As into; 
lerance ^s^as a characteristic of the early Muhammadan 
conquest and as there is no record of any event Avhich could 
render it possible that Hindu temples had been built at any 
time after the Muhammadan conquest and before the reign 
of Akbar and as lastly there is a distinct record of a Hindu 
general Man Singh exercising supreme authority in those 
parts during Akbar’s reign, I consider it most probable that 
to Man Singh’s period, these temples owe their construc- 
tion".=" 

The arguments and the conclusion of Mr. Beglar are rather • 
vague and it is difficult to accept his contention on the basis of what 
he states. But there are other evidences ^vhich go to establish the 
fact that Raja Man Singh visited Baidyanath Dham and built some 

-‘An Assistant of the Archaological Suney Department of India. 

-Report of a Toiir throuRh the Bengal Provinces in 1872-73 by J. D. Beglar, 
Assistant, ArcnJcological Sun'cy Department under Major General Cunningham, 
Volume Vin, pp. 137-39, 
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edifices. He had actually covered this route while he was proceed- 
ing to conquer Orissa in 1590.-“ Moreover, the road leading from 
the northei'n gate of the great temple (Baidyanath Dham) passes 
along the ■western edge of a large tank, called "Siva Ganga" which 
measures about 900' x 600', the tvestem portion of ivhich has been 
cut off by an embankment on the top of which runs a road. It is 
noted in Santhal Parganas District Gazetteer that the embankment 
was put up by Raja Man Singh as the name of the Raja is associated 
with the western portion which is called "Man Sarovaf'. This 
portion has no^v silted up greatly and except during the rains, remains 
dr)'.*‘ 

In the course of his tour, Mr. Beglar discovered Uivo temples in 
village Paia in the headquarters subdivision of the recently abolished 
district of Manbhum“ in the State of Bihar. The nvo temples were 
situated to the east of and just outside the village. One was made 
of brick and the other of a soft kind of stone — both much weather- 
beaten and broken but full of interesting architectural and archaio- 
logical features. The temples ivcre at one time plastered through- 
out but the pealing off of the plaster in most places while it is intact 
in other places shows that it tvas put on aftenvards. T he sculptured 
figures executed in the plaster coal do not correspond to the under- 
lying sculpture on the bricks themselves and this proves the later date 
of the plaster coat. According to Mr. Beglar, these repairs were 
done during the time of Raja Man Singh.“® This fact has also been 
mentioned in Manbhum District Gazetteer in which Mr. Coupland 
affirms that both the temples tvere repaired during the time of Raja 
Man Singh probably by one Sri Purushottam Das of Brindaban.*' 

Mr. Beglar visited a village named Felkupi, situated in the 
district of Manbhum in the State of Bengal. It is on the south bank 
of Damodar river. He saw a group of temples within a small space 
in that village and noticed that extensive repairs and alterations 
were done in those temples. The ornamentation executed in the 
plaster coat resembles that which is used in the plaster coating put 
on the brick temple at Para. It testifies to the fact that the repairs 
were done by Raja Man Singh or during the time of his governor- 
ship.“‘ This has also been accepted by Mr. Coupland, writer of 
Manbhum District Gazetteer.^’ 


381. 


“BtiimI District Gatelleer, (Sanihai Pargfims), by L.S.S. O Mallcy, p. 

»Tlio^ District of Rbinbluim now fonns .t part of tlic Stale oC Bcnpi . 

“Repoit of a tour llirmiRh the Bcnfial province by Mr. J. D. BcRlat in 1872-73. 

"jBciimt Dislrkl Gazetteer, (Manbhum), by H. Coupland, p. 282. 

»• Report of a Totir l>y ]. D. BcRlar, pp. 171-72. 

Bengal District Gaycticcr, (Manbhum), p. 287/ 
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Mr* Beglar found a large temple in an enclosure, 120 ft. square, 
in the village ol Dhad Ki Taut in the district of Manbhum. This 
temple liad other subordinate temples round it, two to the north, 
two to the south, one in front and two at the back, making up seven 
small temples subordinate to the principal one in the middle. From 
the shallowness of the mouldings and the general appearance, 
especially of the subordinate temples and of their remains, the 
learned tourist asmbes them to the period of Raja Man Singh's 
governorship of Bengal.^® 

Referring to the two temples allied "Buri and Chholi Paitan- 
devi'* situated in the area called Patna City, Buchanan noted in his 
report of the Survey of the Patna District conducted in 1811-12 that 
the "Xhotti Pattaiidan'' was placed in her present situation by Raja 
Man Singh ^vhile that noble ums the governor of Bihar.^' 

There is a small pargana in Central India situated in the 
Bhopawar agency. It lies on the edge of the Vindhyan scrap. 
Manpur is the headquarters of the pargana and is situated on the 
Bombay-Agra highroad, 24 miles from Indore. The place is said to 
have derived its name from Raja Man Singh, It is said that after 
sustaining a defeat certain Rajputs of Raja Man Singh’s army were 
ashamed to return home and settled in this distria where they 
founded a village called Manpur in the name of their master. -These 
Rajputs formed a section of the Amber army ivhich accompanied 
Raja Man Singh to the south. It has already been said that Raja 
Man Singh did not fare well in the southern campaigns conducted 
during the reign of Jahangir. These Rajputs formed connections 
as time 'went on, 'with tlic Bhil M’onicn of the neighbourhood. They 
lost their caste and became merged in the general population.^' 

There is a pargana named Ambar ■which lies north-east . of the 
Pakaur subdivision in the district of Santhal Parganas in Biliar. 
Tradition affirms that during the reign of Akbar a pestilence broke 
out in Kanauj, and a number of its inhabitants, both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, migi'ated to this part of the countrj', which was then 
covered ivith dense forest, and brought it under cultivation. ^Vhen 
Raja Man Singh proceeded to put down the rebellion of Raja 
raUpaditya of the Siindarbans. he ivas actively supported by one 
of the ancestors of the ex-proprietors of the pargana who was Brahman 
y ciste. As a re^md for liis services, he was given a grant of this 
paigana in jagir by Raja Man Singh aiid out of gi'atitude the jagir 
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Repoit of a Tour bv J. D. Beglar, np 171-72 

Imlieml Gazclteo oj Imih, Cential India, p. 204, (published in 1908). 
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ivas named Ambar after the home-state of the Kachhwaha Raja 
’ivhich Avas Amber.^^ 

Raja Mali Singh built a beautiful temple at Varanasi, an 
important religious centre in Northern India, Jaliangir lias made 
reference to this temple in his 'Memoirs', He writes : 

''Raja Man Singh built a temple at Banaras. He 
spent 8 to 10 lacs of rupees from my father's treasury. The 
Hindus have great faith in the temple and they have this 
belief that those who die here go straight to heaven — no 
matter whether they are cats, dogs or men, I sent a reliable 
man to enquire everything about the temple and he 
reported that the Raja spent one lac rupees of his own in 
the construction of the temple. At this time, there is no 
other bigger temple than this. I enquired from my father 
as to why he had approi'ed of the construction q£ the 
temple. He replied : 1 am the Emperor and the Emperors 
arc the shadow of God on each. I should be bountiful to 

all * Jahangir further states : ‘I ordered a bigger 

temple to be constructed near it’,®‘ 

The fact that Raja Man Singh built a temple at 
Varanasi has been further mentioned in the Jailnir 
Vansawali, It states : “Raja Man Singh built a big temple 
at Banaras for the worship of the people”.®* 

Sri Sriram Sarma has written that Abdul Latif, Muslim 
traveller, has, in his Diai 7 compiled early in the reign of Jahangir, 
referred to the architectural beauty of this temple ivishing very much 
that it had been built in the service of Islam rather than Hinduism.*® 

The exact location of the temple has not been traced out in the 
city of Varanasi. But there is a building called 'Man Mandir^ 
(Temple of Man) situated on the bank of the Ganges just a few yards 
to the west of Dasasxuamedli Ghat at Varanasi. The temple as mem 
tioned in }ahangirna77tah must have been situated in one portion of 
the building and that accounts for the fact that the udiole building 
came to be known as 'Man Mandir'. Another question naturally 
crops up as to who was the chief deity of the temple. Varanasi is 
also called "Vishxvanathpiiri'' because the chief deity of the city is 
Lord Vishwanath, Moreover, in other temples of Raja Man Singh, 
for example, Baikatpur or Manpur, the chief deities arc 'Siva' or 


” Bengal District Gaz^itcer, (SanlJwI Parfranas), by L.S.S. O* Mallcy, p. 3G2. 
JahanRirnamah, (Persian MS), pp. 7(by, 8(a) & (b). 

Vansmuali in tbe Slate Arrhives of Taipw**, p. 41. 
fmlian Historical Qttaitaly^ Vol. XIII, 1937, p. 312. 

V : K— 20 
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Besides, thcae arc other paintings depicting mythological stories 
which include the marriage of Lord Siva. The paintings arc getting 
dim but they represent the brilliant specimen of tlie local paintings 
which were in vogue in Bihar during the days of Raja Man Singh. 

The most interesting feature of the temple is the main deity 
itself. It is Gauri Shankar Mahadeva, a single piece of black-stone 
bulging towards north. Generally, the image of Lord Mahadeva 
is a round piece of black stone quite smooth in features. But this 
deity is of a different type. It not only bulges towards north but 
there are fine lines can’ed on the body of the main figure ^vhich arc 
highly pleasing to the eyes. The round body is Shankar-Mahadex^a 
and the bulged part is Mother Gauri^ wife of Lord Mahadeva, and 
hence the temple is called "Gauri Shankar Temple. As is usually 
the case udth Raja Man Singh's temples there is the image of Lord 
Vishnu also in tlie main sanctum. A small image of Lord Ganesh 
is placed in a niche at the top of the main entrance. Besides, there 
is the image of Shitalajee (Mother Goddess) in a separate temple to 
the east of the main temple. 

The architecture of the temple is purely in Hindu style and is 
unique in sonic respects. The whole outer ^vall of the temple is 
divided into a number of lines in triangular form at mathematically 
well-planned and measured distances.'^® The petals of Lotus flou’ei', 
the attractive drailar domes, the beautiful Baradari arc indicative 
of the fact that the builder of the temple — Raja Man Singh — ^iv’as a 
man of highly artistic taste. 

On all sides of the temple excepting the north, there are open 
tcnaccs, made of stone and 20 ft. wide. They are reached by two 
stairs at the southern side. The steps arc long and stiff and they 
seem to be the exact reproduction of the stairs of Amber palace. 

There is a big open pucca courtyard in front of the temple*® 

endos^ by terraces on three sides and with a Yagyasala in the centre. 

t is emout 150 ft, long and 80 ft. wide. On the northern 'side, there 

once flou'ed the river Ganges (which has receded further north) but 

the beautiful pucca Ghats are still extant.^* These ghals arc divided 

into tuo parts, one for the ladies and the other for the malcs^ and 

there is a raised plalfonn, under which, tradition 

^ Gf the mother of Raja Man Singh iverc enshrined.*- 

1 of 15 ft. diameter at the extreme ends of 

both the ghats. 

IHmtrtiittn No. 24. 

** fkt Illustntinn No. 2fi 

Set IlIiiMrniJon No. 27. 
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The panvanal’’' in possession oC the chief Priest o£ the Baikatpur 
temple dearly indicates that Raja Man Singh had made ample provi- 
sion for the maintenance of the temple. 

Raja Man Singh erected at Brindaban, 5 miles north of Mathui’a 
in the State of Uttar Pradesh, a temple of Govinddeva or Lord 
Krishna.^* Groivse considered it to be “the most impressive reli- 
gious edifice that Hindu art lias ever produced at least in Upper 
India.’® To Fergusson. "it appeared to be one of the most interesting 
and eloquent temples in India and the only one, perhaps from trhich 
a European architect might boiToiv a feiv hints”.®” 

There is some confusion with regard to the date of the construc- 
tion of the temple of Govinddeva at Brindaban. Groivsc and V. A. 
Smith affirm that the temple was built in 1590 A. D.®’’ But the 
Stone Inscriptions on the Govinddeva temple state that it was erect- 
ed in Samvat 34 (i.e. V. S. 1634) or 1577 A. D. In 1577, Man Singh 
was still a ‘Kua?, holding the rank of a petty mansabdar. It is 
hardly expected of Kuar Man to have completed the construction 
of the massive temple of Govinddeva at Brindaban in 1577 A. D. 
when he himself was struggling hard to acquire an independent 
status of his oivn in the Mughal Court. But it is just possible that 
Man Singh started the construction of the temple either to com- 
memorate the visit of Emperor Akbar to Brindalian®' or under the 
influence of the Gosains of Brindaban®® in 1577. But the work 
would have been considerably interrupted on account of the long 
absence of the Kachhwaha Raja to far off Punjab and Kabul. The 
construction ivork must have been resumed with gi-eater vigour and 
speed from 1587 onwards when Man Singh was transferred to the 
Eastern Provinces. The Govinddeva temple is a huge structure of 
imposing dimensions. It must have taken at least 3 years to construct 
it. In any case, we may safely assume that though the construction 
of the temple ivas started in 1577, it was completed in 1590 by which 
time Raja Man Singh had been able to establish preponderant 
influence in the Mughal Court and was reckoned as one of the 
powerful grandees of the Mughal Empire. 

The temple is built of red stone, ivhich was commonly used in 
the buildings of Akbar’s period, and it consists of a portico of the 
form of a cross which is still incomplete externally but its internal 

Appendix 
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portion is complete in all respects. It measures 117 ft, cast and west 
and 105 ft. north and soutli and is covered by an arched roof built 
ivith radiating arches, The four sides ol tlic portico arc roofed by 
a vault of pointed form, consisting of overlapping brackets. The 
external portion of the temple is really attractive. The angles arc 
accentuated with singular force and decision and the openings arc 
picturesquely arranged and pleasingly divided. Rightly remarks 
Mr. Fergusson : “It is the combination of vertical with horironta! 
lines, covering the ndiolc surface that forms the great merit of the 
dcsign^'.*^® The original design provided for five towers wliich were 
never completed.®* Jahangir has also mentioned this fact in liis 
'Memoirs^. He says that the temple of Raja Man Singh at Mathura 
is still incomplete.®^ 

The Govinddeva temple is an imposing structure and may be 
considered as one of the major contributions of Raja Man Singh in 
the field of architecture. 'Fhd pillars in tlic Baradari arc richly 
carved but the images thereon have been disfigured*® either on 
account of the ravages of time or the barbarity of the iconoclasts. 
The Sanskrit®* and the Hindi®® inscriptions*® arc to be found on the 
western corner of the Baradari. The Sanskrit inscription is com- 
plete though many of the words have disappeared whereas the Hindi 
inscription is incomplete though quite distinct.®^ An inscription on 
the outer wall of the temple*® tells us that the constniction work of 
the temple of Govinddexfa was executed by Govinddas, the architect 
of Delhi, who was the son of Manikehand Chapar, the obedient son 
of Kalyandas. The temple was built at a cost of half 

a million rupees by the Kachhwaha Raja.*® 

Raja Man Singh built a small fort at ManiharP^ ivhich is north 
of Godda Subdivision in the district of Santhal Parganas in the State 
of Bihar. The story curi'ent among the people of the place is that 
when Raja Man Singh came to conquer Eastern Bengal from the 
Afghans, he encamped at Manihari and built a fort which was called 
Mangarh after him. The village contains several large tanks, at 
present silted up, from the beds of which as well as from other places 
in the Adllage, images canned in stone and other architectural remains 


Fcipusson, Hhtory of Indian and Eaitrrn Arrhitreture, IT, n. 
** Sm til, V. A., Ahbar The Great p. 440. 

Tahanfrirnamahj (MS), p. 8 (b). 

** See Illustration No. 80. , 

See Illustration No. 32. 
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have been obtained. These are associated with the memory of Raja 
Man Singh.’^^ 

One important piece of architecture associated with the memory 
of Raja Man Singh in the State of Jaipur is a large and well built 
Mughal gateway at Bairat.'® Two cupolas on the upper storey of 
the gatetvay bear stucco paintings. These depict legendary scenes 
from the Sanskrit epics and scenes from the Mughal Court, e.g. the 
reception of Raja Man Singh by Emperor Akbar when the latter 
was out on hunting excursion to the Jaipur territory.’^* 

Raja Man Singh also built the fort of Ramgarh, laid out a garden 
within it and sank a well inside the garden. This was carried out 
under the supervision of Purohit Pitamber, the son of reverend 
Purohit Padmakar.^* The association of a Brahmin in construction 
work was a special feature with Raja Man Singh. The stone inscrip- 
tion in the fort of Rohtas states that Priest Sridhar, Daroga Balbliadra 
and architect, Ustad Mubarak were associated with the repairs of the 
fort. The Sanskrit insoription in the fort of Rohtas indicates that 
Sridhar was the family priest of Raja Man Singh.’® 

Raja Man Singh not only built palaces, temples and forts but 
he also founded three cities of importance. In 1595 while the Raja 
%vas marching from the new capital (Rajmahal) to chastize Isa Khan, 
the most potverful zamindar of Dacca, he encamped in Sherpur Herra 
(Mymensingh) on account of the approach of the rains. He built 
a fort there and named it Salimnagar.’® A fine city developed round 
this fort. 

In 1595, Raja Man Singh founded the city of Akbamagar (no^v 
called Rajmahal) and transferred the capital of Bengal from Tanda 
to this place.” Rajmahal is in the district of Santhal Parganas in 
the State of Bihar. It has many edifices associated with the memory 
of Raja Man Singh. Near the Court building of Rajmahal stands 
the cemetery, on the west of it is the Singdalan or marble hall. 
Local tradition affirms that it tvas built by Raja Man Singh and is 
still known as ‘Man Singh’s Singdalan’. At present it is in a dilapi- 
dated condition. There are still three rooms of which the central 
one has an arched roof supported by six stone pillars which are 
finally polished.” 

” Santhal Parfranas Gazetteer, p. 393. 

Bairn I: is Jicndqiiarlcr of a iahsil in the Jaipur State. It connects Delhi with 

Jaipur, the distance from Jaipur bcinp^ 52 miles. 

AicluTologjcal Ilcinnins anti Excavations at Bairat, p, 15. 

Stone Inscription in Amber Museum. 
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“ Ahbarnamaf translated by H. Beveridge, III, p. 1043. 

reasons of the transfer have already been CKplalncd, Sec page 01 of the 
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About 50 yards away from the Singdalan is an old mosque in 
good preservation. According to local tradition, it was built by 
Raj'a Man Singh in two months’ time to enable the Emperor to 
perform his worship when he visited Rajmahal in connection with 
the building of the Jumma Masjid.^^ 

About 600 yards west of Akbarshahi mosque, there is a building 
known as BuT&dtotiTi from the fact that it has 12 doorways (three on 
each side) and in the middle is an arched room. It is said that this 
building belonged to Fateh Jung Khan, a rich muhammadan 
zamindar. According to local tradition, he incurred the displeasure 
of Raja Man Singh for having sent word to Akbar that the Raja was . 
building a palace for himself when the foundation of Jumma Masjid 
were being laid. On this account, it is said that the Raja had his 
house blown up with gunpowder. This story finds some collabora- 
tion from the state of the ruins of the buttresses and a portion of 
the parapet wall on the north.*® 

On a small eminence called Hadaf (hill or Archery butts) some 
four miles west of the Railway Station and about 100 yards to the 
south of the road leading to Sahebgunj is the Jumma Masjid erected 
by Raja Man Singh. It is an imposing building and is a fine 
specimen of the Mughal style of architecture. The legend relates 
that Raja Man Singh originally intended the building to be a palace 
for himself and that when Fateh Khan, a rich zamindar of the place, 
informed the Emperor, he converted it into a mosque. Another 
tradition is that Raja Man Singh wanted it to be a Hindu temple 
but converted it into a mosque in order to avert the anger of the 
Emperor.*^ 

But on closer scrutiny both the legends fail to convince us. By 
1595, Akbar had become too much tolerant in matters of religion 
and if Raja Man Singh had any idea of building a temple at 
Rajmahal, he knew it well that it would not excite the fury of Akbar. 
Besides, Rajmahal iras a neiv city and u'as the capital of Bengal. If 
Raja Man Singh wanted to build a palace for himself, there was no 
reason why Akbar should have been displeased. - It tvas essential 
that the governor of Bengal Subah should have a stately mansion for 
his residence. But Akbar really wanted this building to be a mosque 
because Rajmahal ivas the capital of Bengal and it was necessary 
that the State Capital should have a mosque in keeping ivith the 
dignity of the place. Thus it was in fitness of things that Raja Man 


Satifhtil Parcaua^ Gazetteer, pp. 397-401 , 
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Singh erected a mosque which ^vas in scale and general design superior 
to many o£ the large mosques in the States o£ Biliar k Bengal. 

It appears from the general design and pattern of the mosque 
that originally it consisted of a large prayer chamber and a spacious 
court-yard in front, enclosed by a high, compound wall which had 
three entrances one each on the north, south and east respectively. 
The eastern entrance must have served the purpose of the main gate 
because it is provided with a porch in front. Along the enclosure 
wall, on the inner side, was a continuous lo^v platform about 10 ft. 
wide. The northern half ot the prayer chamber has disappeared 
and the remaining portion measures about 90 ft. long and 60 ft. wide. 
Now the prayer chamber consists of a large central hall roofed 
transversely by a lofty pointed vault. The prayer chamber has by 
its side a set of four chambers ^vhich are covered by four large semi- 
circular domes resting on lofty arches. The western wall of the 
prayer chamber has got several niches, over some of ^vhich, may be 
observed some floral designs picked out in stucco. 

At the extreme south-end of the prayer chamber is a set of four 
small rooms (about 10 ft. square) running east to west and covered 
by small domes. There is a second storey consisting of four* domed 
roofed chambers (about 10 ft. squai'c). At each corner of the prayer 
chamber is a lofty octagonal tower and at the end of the eastern 
wall as also on either side of the main gate on the east, arc circular 
towers of smaller dimensions. In the middle of the court-yard was 
a small tank suiTounded by chambers but has now silted up and 
overgrown Tvith jungles. The northern part of the Prayer Chamber 
has totally collapsed ; none the less the mosque looks magnificent. 

On the west of the mosque is^ a temple of Siva. Tradition 
affirms that it ^ras built by Raja Man Singh. The temple is in a 
dilapidated condition and only the walls arc standing and the 
remaining portion has fallen down. About one mile south-east of 
the Jtwima Masjid, at a place known as Katghar, situated on the 
western out -skirts of the Anna Sarobar (tank), there is a well about 
30 ft. in diameter known as Raja Man Singh’s wcll.*^- 

Raja Man Singh also founded a town named Manpiir on the 
other side of the river Phalgnn in the city of Gaya. This fact has 
been corroborated by *Vamav)ali^ in the State Archives of Jaipur 
which says : 

'Trom Azimabad the Maharaja went to Gaya and 
offered Sradhs for forty-five days and brought the to^vn of 

Sanlhtil Parfytnn^ pj>. .W-401. 

Kuinistn*. Af. JSf, II.. AtuietU AfouttmrfiU of Hihai & Orissa* pp. 215*217, 
(ArdiacoloB;ical Sun'cy of Tnclfa, Vol. El). 
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Sambhupuri, ^v^hich ^vas the abode o£ the Sayyids; under 
occupation. In between the city of Gaya and Sambhupuri, 
the river PhalgU72 flo'^vs but the water was not visible 
because it was filled with sand all over. The Raja crossed 
the river and ordered that a big city be established on this 
spot. The order ivas carried out by the artisans engaged 
for the purpose and the new city named *Manptir^ sprang 
up”.®® 

The information supplied by ^Vonscwdli^ is further supported 
by local tradition which avers that Raja Man Singh had inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Muslims of the locality who had dared to 
oppose him. These Muslims made a representation to Emperor 
Akbar at Agra against the Kachhwalia Raja, but to no effect. 
Tradition is eloquent on this point that Raja Man Singh founded 
the new city on the other side of the river Phalgutt in order to per- 
petuate his victory over the Muslim chiefs of the place. 

Manpur is now no longer an independent city but it forms an 
important part of the Gaya to^rn. There are still a few edifices 
associated with the memory of Raja Man Singh. The first thing 
that catches our eye is the 'Marigarhi'^^ (Fort of Raja Man) located 
on the bank of river Phalgun, but no trace of the fort is no^v visible. 
Excepting the bricks of the outerwalls, everything else has gone dowm 
under a mound of earth and sand. 

Local tradition affirms that Raja Man Singh built seven wells 
in the city of Manpur, out of which, only one is extant**® and is still 
used by the people of the locality. There is a small stone plate .in- 
serted on the upper portion of the well but the inscription on it is 
completely ^vashed out and it is of no use to us. This well has some 
marked features. It is quite large being about 20 ft. in diameter. 
The well is located in the middle of a rectangular platform about 
40 ft. in length and 20 ft. in ^vidth. The most important feature is 
the long open tunnel five feet ^vide ^srhich is located on the eastern 
end of the platform and connected with the mouth of the well by a 
small covered tunnel 3 feet wide and this takes out the refuse ^vater 
of the well. The bigger tunnel ser\^es the purpose of a water reser- 
voir for animals to drink from.®® The raised platform is about 5 ft. 
high and has four broad stairs round it. The well is about 30 feet 
deep in diameter and it is still in use. 

Another important edifice is the Mahadeva temple with the big 

in the State Archives of Jaipur, p. 41-42. 
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tank attached to it. In general outlines and design, the temples at 
Manpur and Baikatpur bear close resemblance and it appears that 
both of them were constructed by the same architect. If there is 
any difference between the two, it lies in details and size and not in 
general features. The Baikatpur temple is bigger and more artistic 
than that at Manpur but the style of architecture is almost the same. 

Like the temple at Baikatpur, that at Manpur"" also is a Siva 
tciuplc.^^ The chief deity is *NUkantha Mahad€va\ As is the usual 
fcatiuc with Raja Man Singh's temples, besides the chief deity, there 
are other gods and goddesses here also ; for example, Lord Vishmi, 
Lord Surya (SumGod), Ganesh and Indm. All these are carved out 
of stones and appear veiy artistic and their style of architecture is 
that of the later Gupta period.’ The image of Sui 7 ade\^a is finely 
carved ivith t^vo Lotus flo^vers in hands. The avails of the Sanctum 
are relieved by four niches on ^vhich are placed the images of Surya, 
Ganesh and Indra, Lord Vishnu, occupies the ground-floor to the 
west of the main deity. I'hc idol of 'Nilkantlia Mahadeva* is placed 
in the centre of a circular platform made of black-stone. The idol 
is carved out of a singlei piece of black-stone. It is not A'ei 7 large in 
size — about 3 ft. high and 4 ft. in circumference. But one thing is 
quite peculiar — It appears that all the idols and the images had to 
bear the stroke of the axes of the invaders because they are all partly 
disfigured. Local tradition is completely silent on this point. It 
is quite possible that the Saiyyads ivho had been defeated at the 
hands of Raja Man Singh attacked the temple at an opportune 
moment when Raja Man Singh had left the Eastern Provinces for the 
distant south. 

Like Baikatpur Temple, the temple at Manpur consists of a 
.Sanctum and a Baradari. The Baradari is rectangular in shape, its 
size being 12 ft. long and 15 ft. wide. It is also covered by a circular 
dome on which is placed the Lotus flower in full bloom. This along 
with the lotus on the ceiling which covers the main sanctum appears 
very lifelike and both these lotuses seem to be the exact reproduction 
of the Lotus floTvers placed in the same position on the Baikatpur 
temple. The main sanctum is covered by a vertical dome which 
looks quite pleasing. The ^vliole structure is made of bricks. lime 
and mortar. The temple is still intact and is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. One torn, undated farman, in possession of the chief priest 
of Baikatpur, ^vhich bears the seals of several governors of Mughal 
times indicates that suflicient provision had been made for the up- 
keep and maintenance of the temple at Manpur. On the whole, the 

•’•Thr niipnriancc ot Af.nnpiir has incrcasal on account of this temple. 

Sec Ilhistrations Nos. & .*J7. 
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Maiipur temple is a small but a beautiful structure and the plinth 
area is 35 ft. long and 30 ft, iridc. 

At the foot of the temple, there is a big lank.®*' Local tradition 
affirms that this tank once co\’ered a space of nineteen acres of land. 
Even a casual glance at the tank suggests that formerly it must have 
been quite ektensi^'e co\'ering a large area but no^v a large portion 
of it is silted up. Even then the tank is quite big — about 100 ft. 
long and 75 ft, ivide The tank -tvas renovated in 1959 and one 
Yagyayupa or made of 'irood was discovered at the centre of the 
tank. This log of ^vood is quite thick being 30 ft. in diameter and 
is damaged but still intact. In appears very very old and people 
say that it belongs to the time of Raja Man Singh. The tank has 
on all the four sides long stairs made of stone but these are now in 
tottering condition. 


There are traces of a big- garden enclosing the temple and the 
tank. A large number of Mango & Peepal trees are still standing 
round about the tank. It is quite possible that Raja Man Singh had 
laid out a beautiful garden encircling the whole area. 

The provision of a large tank and several wells in the city of 
Manpur clearly indicates that the Raja wanted thereby to remove 
the probem of water scarcity in the town. On account of the fact 
that the river Thalgu" remains dry for most part of the year (except- 
ing the rainy season) the people of Gaya even now suffer from the 
scarcity of water. Raja Man Singh ^vas conscious of this difficulty 
of the people of Manpur and therefore, he made a liberal proxdsion 
of water in order to enable the people to tide over their difficulty. 

The most stupendous work of Raja Man Singh is the extensh^e 
repairs and the re-modelling that he carried out in the fort of Rohtas. 
Rohtasgarh®^ is situated on an out-lying spur of the Kaimur hills, 30 
miles from Dehri-on-sone in the district of Shahabad in the State of 
Bihar. Raja Man Singh, on being appointed as the governor of 
Bihar and then of Bengal selected Rohtasgarh as his stronghold and 
M his fiefs there. The Raja put the fortifications in complete repair. 
He deepened and repaired the resen-oirs, erected a palace for his 
own midence and laid out a handsome garden in Persian style. 

„ Justifications now existing are at Rajaghat and 

The Palace or Mahal Sarai covers a verv large area 
about 500 feet north to south and 300 ft. cast to svest.®® The archi- 
teaure IS typical of that of 

built and IS a unique example of this style in the State of Bihar. The 
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main gateu'ay o£ the palace is towards the south and is known as 
Hathia Pol or the Elephant gateway. It is perhaps the most deco- 
rative part of the palace. It is made of stone on which traces of 
beautiful paintings in stucco are still to be seen. Two fine oriel- 
balconies are attached to the gate which enhance the dignity of the 
place. Under these balconies arc placed sculptured elephants about 
3 ft. high in a typical early Mughal niche.*" 

'I'hc main entrance. 9 ft. wide, leads into a beautiful guard- 
room. on the north and cast sides of ^vhich arc raised stone platforms 
which .served the purpose of benches for the guards. The central 
portion of the guai’d-house is covered by a flat-domed roof. 

The Barailari is quite imposing on account of its being most 
symmetrically aiTangcd part of the whole palace. It is situated on a 
large platform about 120 ft. long and 90 ft. tvide and 2 ft. high. 
The Imver storey consists of a pillared I’arandah with a spacious ball 
behind it in the centre and four small rooms at the four corners. 
The varandah is supported on four sets of octagonal pillars and has 
a sloping roof. At both ends of the varandah, there is a small flat 
roofed chamber, 10 feet square with four doors. The great hall 
at the back is an imposing chamber measuring 40 ft. long and 
20 ft. wide. It is covered by a hcmisphericil ceiling in the central 
section and pointed semidomes at the ends. At the east and west 
end of the building are tu'o narrow stairs leading up to second 
storey.*^ 

Towards further south there is a chamber with arched door- 
ivays which leads to a building known as governor s residence. 
This double-storied building contains some of the finest rooms in 
the palace. The lotver storey consists of a long galleiy tvith a hall 
and a dark chamber situated behind it on the west side and a set 
of liandsome rooms on the north. Its roof is relatively low and is 
supported on arches. Behind the gallery is a long hall measuring 
about 45 ft. long and 15 ft. wide with an arched door-way. The 
second storey of this building is one of the most atti active paits of 
the palace and consists of a fine gallery tvith a very hand- 
some hall behind it. The hall measures about 50 ft. long and 
15 ft. wide and is locally known as Taklita Badshahi, or throne 
room and was used as Dhoan-i-Khas by Raja Man Singh.*" 

A large arched gate-way at the north-west corner of the 
governor’s re.sidence leads to the Znimna Quarters locally knotvn 


“ See Illustration No. 4 * 2 . 

** Sec Illiistralion No. 45. 

Sec Ilhriinlton No*?. 44, 4.'; R: vk 
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as the Phuhoari or Floiver garden, or Khana Bagh. It is so called 
on account of the fact that the court-yard u’as once dmded into 
numerous flowerbeds by narroAv pa\'ed pathways crossing each 
other at right angles/*^ It lias a tivo-storcyed building known as 
the Aina Mahal or Shish Mahal (Palace of Mirrors) in the centre. 
The usual arrangement adopted for the apartments surrounding 
the Court is a hall ivith a wide entrance in the centre flanked by 
a room at each end. These apartments ivere intended to accommo- 
date some of the governor's ivives. The apartments afforded acco- 
mmodation for some sixteen ladies,®^ In the general design of cons- 
truction, these apartments bear close similarity to those in the 
Amber Palace 'which were meant for the ivives of the Kachhivaha 
Raja. Three coi^ered stairs near the south-east, north-east and 
north-west corners lead up to the roof of the apartments. At each 
of these comers of the roof is a small but handsome chamber about 
12 ft. square with openings on all sides. These are very fine rooms 
and they have been provided ivith deep sloping chajjas on the side 
facing the interior court®® 

The Ama or Shish Mahal is a beautiful building in the flower- 
garden. But the name appears to be a misnomer. Unlike the Shish 
Mahal of the Agra Fort or the Amber Palace the Aim Mahal of the 
Rohtas Fort has hardly any glass on its walls. There are only 
t^veh'e pieces of glass (2 ft. square each) in the '^vhole of the building 
which have been darkened by the passages of time. Hoivever, the 
Shish Mahal ivas reserved for the most favourite tvife of the Raja. 
It is a two-storeyed building the exterior of which is extremely plain. 
The lower storey consists of a room, a large square chamber in the 
centre, a closed varandah in the middle of each side and a small room 
in each corner. The corner roofs are very pleasing with hemispheri- 
cal roofs. The rooms to^vards the south end are octagonal ivhile on 
the north are square. The central chamber is large and handsome. 
A broad stair on the east side leads up to the second storey '^vhich is 
a small building. The upper storey is flanked by four small but 
beautiful rectangular rooms on the four sides. 

Towards the south end of the fio^ver garden, there are apart- 
ments for governor’s kitchen, Baths or Hammams 'ivhere provision 
for cold and hot-baths tvere made. The '^voven for boiling the ^vater 
is still extant.^®® 


Sec Illustiation No. 47, 
See Illustration No. 47. 
»• Ibid, 

” Sec Illustralion No. 48. 
Sec Illustration No. 49. 
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Quite close to these apartments is the Nauch Ghat (Dancing 
Hall) or Diwan-i-Avu^^'^ It is an imposing building and consists of 
a large open court-yard surrounded on two sides with pillared galle- 
ries shaded by deep chajjas in front. According to the local tradi- 
tion, the building was used as a Dancing Hall by Raja Man Singh, 
A door in the cast wall of this building leads to a small open court 
with a long chamber on the north and a gallery on the south. It 
was intended for the acconiinodation of the dancers and singers. 

It is doubtful, however, if the Dancing Hall was used for the 
purpose mentioned above. It seems more probable that it served as 
the Dhvau-i-Aju or Hall of Public Audience, It is situated near 
the other official buildings, namely the Baradari, Pliul Mahal and 
others. Besides, there is no other building which might serve the 
purpose of Dhvan-i‘Aw except this one. Moreover, Public Audience 
Hall was an essential feature of all Mughal Palaces. 

An arched gate-way at the north-west corner of the so-called 
Naueb-Ghar leads into Phul Mahal or Palace of Flowers. The 
Phul Mahal consists of a spacious hall in the centre and a gallery on 
each side, front and back. I'he bases and capitals of the pillars are 
carved. The avails of the palace are relieved both inside and out by 
numerous niches and ornamented with floral and geometrical paint- 
ings and figures of \^ascs etc. and it is possible that on account of 
these decorations, the building is called Palace of Floivers. The 
building, according to local tradition, was used by Raja Man Singh 
as his office. 

In front of the west facade of the palace is a rectangular area 
measuring about 520' north-south and 274' east-west and suiTounded 
by a high enclosure wall/®® It is possible that the gallery served as 
barracks for the men immediately attached to the governor’s person. 

On the outer face of the ruined south gate-ivay of the courtyard 
is a small niche with the Quranic verse : 

my tS y y 

“ I I <^5 iir! 'i-' I ^ » I / I K ” 

y y y y 

Translation : “There is no compulsion in religion ; 

The Right Path is distinct from the Wrong : ” 

On the south face of the inner gatc-tvay opposite the Baradari 
are three inscriptions — one in Sanskrit and two in Persian. The 
Ictlci's of the inscriptions arc quite distinct. The Persian inscrip- 
tions are tv'ritten in Nastaliq cliaracters and read as follows : 

See Illusiratum No 50. 

See Illustration No. ,52. - ‘ 

Sec Illiwtralion No. 51. 

.See IlliHiratlon No. 53. 
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(Xm j] iJaLrt j &Xiyo AU I <>J>^ 

^ i} cr*^ ^ 

^^(ll|^i ^^XLw 3I fft 


Tra??j/a^ 2 on : L. — / : On this date in the time of Sultan Jalal- 
uddin Muhammad Akbar Bahadtir-i-GImi 
may God perpetuate his kingdom and liis 
supremacy. 

L . — 2 : When this strong gate-^vay was completed 
the arch of heaven became "weak (or fell 
ill) with envy. 

L. — 5 : I asked genius for the date of its construc- 
tion. 


L . — 4 : It replied : ‘Raja Man Singh has built 
strong building'. 

L . — 5 : 'Written on this the 27th day of the blessed 
month of Rajab in the year one thousand 
and five Alf and (letters) ain. 

The second insaription consists of six lines of practically one 
Avord each, vk : 


^ ^ 4> \sy^ **^’*'*^j^v 

Translation : Priest Sridar 

Darogha Bah Bhadr 
(Architect) Ustad Mubarak. 

The Sanskrit inscription reads as follows : 

fw 'TftfJflt SOT ( RT ) ’IPir 

^ia»ra (, ) 1^ 

^ fiisli Ml 

«iOT Bjpn^r = Ji'WT HI Ml *n ^'srrvft 
'5rr - iiitOTi Ml »OT Ml ^ t ) gcl%r Ml«r 
»1g - g*w = 3i^ 



lUJA MAN SINGU'S CONTRIUUTION lO ARClUTECrURE 1(59 

SAMVAT 1654 

Translation : Salutation to Gancsh. During the year measured by 
the seas arrows rasas and the moons in the 
meritorious half of the year, in the month of 
Chaitra, in the sixth day of the dark halt (of the 
month) on Monday — the repairs to the palace of the 
illustrious king Mana wci'c completed on the moun- 
tain Rohitasva, the scion of tlic race of all the great 
mountains. 

Bhatta Balbhadra under tiic authority of Sridhara, 
the family priest of illustrious Manasinha, king of 
kings, overlord, caused this (composition) to be made. 
May there be happiness.”* 

About two hundreds yards south-trest of the Inspection Banga- 
low is the Gancsh temple.''’^ It is located in an area cillcd Rajghat. 
It consists of small sanctum with a mandapa in front. The mandapa 
seems to be incomplete. It is quite possible that it was destroyed by 
some non-Hindu invaders. 'I'lic temple stands on a stone platform 
about 3 ft. high and measures 34 ft. x 38 ft. The plinth of the man- 
dapa is ornamented with narrotv pilasters in lotr relief. The trails of 
the sanctum arc relieved with bold horizonal mouldings broken by 
chases and grooves. The spire is of the usual form — being decorated 
with a number of attached miniatures of itself. Inside the sanctum 
a modern statute of Gancsh is placed at the ledge. 

About 50 yards to the cast of the temple is another temple known 
as the Mahadeva temple of which only the sanctum is notr extant. 
It measures 15' x 15'8" out-side. A linga is placed in the pit. From 
the annual report of the Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle 
(1902), it appears that these two temples were not known by any 
particular name until 1902. Thus, the names Gancsh and Mahadam 
given to the respective temples arc recent additions, but they must 
be either Vishnu or Mali:ideva temples or both combined in one as 
is the special feature with the temples of Raja Man Singh. 

The fort of Rohtas .stands in village Akbarpur”" tvhich also, 
according to locil tradition, owed its origin to Raja Man Singh. 
The Kachhwaha Raja founded this village in order to perpetuate 
the memory of his master— Emperor Akbar. Raja Man Singh tvas 
appointed as the governor of Bihar in December, 1587 and tv’itli it 


Tinnslaiion ropircl fiom Atrl)at‘<ilo|;ical Sunxy of Inilia* Vol, I.l, p. Ifin. 
*"*St*ti illustiatioii No. 54. 

See No. 5.5. 

Sec Illustration No, 56, 
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he received his fiefs in Rohtas. The Raja must have commenced the 
repairs of the building of Rohtasgarh soon after his arrival in Bihar. 
The dates as mentioned in the Persian and Sanskrit insaiptions 
(1005 A. H. or 1596 A. D. & 1654 V. S. or 1597 A. D.) must not he 
taken as referring to the completion of the gate-way but it also 
relates to the completion of the whole building at Rohtas which 
took ten years (i.e.' 1587 to 1597). ' 

■ The palace and other structures at Rohtas are really ^vorks of 
great architectural beauty.^®® Rightly obser\'es Mr. L.S.S.O’ 
Malley : “The palace at Rohtas is of unique interest as being the 
only specimen of Mughal civil architecture.””® 


ShahaOiid DisUict GazelUct b> L.S.S.O’ Mailer, PP- 150-’j2. 

A Account of Seuf^al by W. W, HiuUci» Vol. XII, pp. 209-2 IK 

publisbcrd in 1877. 

Aiihaeoingiciil Snn*py of huVut, Vnb 1.1, 

Ancient monument of Dthat and Oiis^a by Mauht Mnhnmmnd linmul Kuiai 
slii, pp. 154—180. 

Shahabad District Gazeltco by L.S.S.O* Malley, pp. 150-’52. 



A i‘ V i: N I) ! X *A’ 

FARMAN OF RAJA MAN SINGH 1‘0 MAMU-BHANJA 

MAUSOLEUM 

This farmnii of Raja Man Singh was discovered from the mauso- 
leum of Pir Mamu Bhauja, wliich stands on an extensive ground 
along the Mahnar Road in Mohalla Jaruha of Hajipur town in ilie 
State of Biliar. It is difficult to say as to when and by whom the 
iiiausolcuin was consirucicd. Local tradition supported by the find- 
ings of Prof. S. H. Askari ‘ lead us to believe that the mausoleum 
was erected by Sahi (Shiva) Singh.- 'Fhe Raja had no issue 
bill was blessed with one through the blessings of Pir Manni 
Bhnnja. He also constructed a ivcll and a tank and made over an 
area of 32 Ijighas of land for the maintenance of the mausoleum, 

I'hc farmau was found in possession of Shah Mokhtar Ahmad, 
the present keeper of the niausolcuni. This Sanad tells us that Raja 
Man Singh granted H bighas of arable land by ivay of }?ui(lad maash 
or means of subsistcnccp to Shaikh Baksha, one of the keepers of the 
mausoleum of Syed Ahmad and Syed Muliammad, avcII known 
traditionally as Pir Mamu B/tauia.^ The farman is dated 21 Zil- 
liijja, 999 A* M. or 1st October, loOl. 

The Samu! is quite old and is partly damaged, the result being 
that some of its ^vords and sentences ha\^c disappeared. The farman 
Is bilingual — both in Persian and Hindi. The Hindi portion is 
important since there arc some pieces of information contained in 
it. Moreover, it represents one of the earliest pieces of Hindi lan- 
guage that was in use in Bihar at that time and is also a typical 
specimen of Hindusthani then in vogue. It is also possible that 
the Court language of the present lime (which is highly Persianised 
Hindusthani) evolved out of this form. 


* t'rof. S. H, A'.taii is n l*rofcsv»i cif nisior\ in the Paina t^nhersitv. This 
fmmofi of Raja ^^all Sinjjh was ilisiovctal hv him. 

* Raja Shiva Siiii;h was ai) important i tiler of Rraliinan Dynn.sty of Kame^iwar. 
He mlal over Tiihiit in the Slate op Riliar in llic early pait of the IStli 
ccnttir^'. 

^ Syed Ahmad was the inntci lint nitric (mother’s hioihcr) of Syed Miiliamntad, 
Ihof. Askaii hol(l> the view that Syed Ahmad was the hi other of Miran 
Iliissnin Kliiiigsawcr who had lost Ids life at the hands of the Hindus in 1213 
A. D. at Ajmer. 
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It h 1 -ather surprising that the Samd is ivithout any seal But 
it docs not in any way cloud our belief about the genuineness of the 
document. Perhaps the portion containing the seal is torn away. 
The paper and the ink bear out fully that the document is very old 
Besides, there can be one more possibility. It might be an old copy 
of the original Jarman. However, this farman of Raja Man Singh 
is of great historical value. 

The Persian text which consists of 12 lines has been witten in 
good Shikasfa characters but has many lacunae. It reads thus ; 


...iNA I 1^^ (3^ ^ 

oIaUI ^ Li^ W ^ j JUr 

slij 0^1 ^ ^ 

« 0 ^ ^ I ^ ^ ^ txw I j ^ C-^}^ 

j\ ..Ui* JU ^1 

• vi^ j j lA^-^ 

Ti txit y ^jkyo ^ ^ . . tJ *Ja3 1^ I 

... b ^ \i) yi b , , , [ yjn j y ILiflLJW IaJ 

VI^ljL> ^tci3J. . O^jUaJ AJ^£ ]lbe , ,^LeJ (Jbr j) 

M ^ ^ Ij &Aiw [ 0 bLx.tf) } \*) if {XAJ J La3 I OJ } 

“aJ ^ 0 ^ a.j Y] aJU *^bjv ' 


Translation: "The lofty command has been issued that the 
agents and the administrators of the affairs of 
Pargana Hajipur being expectant of the kind- 
ness and favours should know that according to 
the attestations and verifications of the Lord 
Chief Justice Qazi Yakub, the deceased, and the 
Sanad granted by the previous rulers 14 bighas 
of arable revenue-free lands in \ illage Jaruha of 
the said Parganah has been settled from the end 
of the year, by iray of madad-inash (means of 
subsistence) 'with Sheikh Baksha and the body of 
the custodians of the holy shrine of the pole of 
the poles Syed Muhammad and Syed Ahmad 
alias Mamii Bhanja and the same settlement has 
now been confirmed and, therefore, they should 
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make ovcr'Lhe same lo the donee on condition of 
their having (previously) enjoyed its use and 
possession in accordance with the distribution 
made by the Qanungocs so that being relieved 
(of anxiety) they should remain engaged in 
prayer for the eternal slate (of His Majesty), 
I'hcy should not demand the renetval of the 
Panvam everj^ year dated 21 Zulhijja 999”. 

The Hindi text tvhich comprises 25 lines has been deciphered 
as follmvs : 

1— 


— 

513 3I«lv! ^ 5iTRr— 


V—... 

C ^ 

^ |5T«T m (gtifi) 

Oral iv 

^ q 

n— spstfi ars 
1^— qqqqiqr ^ qw 
1 qi urarq 

iv — qra® 

<1^— qt ^ u 

'I's — qt ^ ^ 

itj—qqiOFaJ imw qtiJjjpflf 
IS— gtirifeET 3i§if % tftsi55 
^to— *nT ^ qt ^n» qrai^ 

XI— fjsq qfT qi® ?nTH ^ 

XX— q'^i: qqi 
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Translation : 


9 ?^ ^ 

^S55 ;}cl «ft sft .... 

3ig ’ll gssf^s^ s\\” 

“Srcc Maharajadhiraj Man Singhjee directs the 
agents and administrators of the afiEairs of the 
Pargana of Hajipur that on a perusal of the 
Sanad and according to the attestation and veri- 
fication thereof by Qazi Yakub and the Sanads of 
the prc\'ious rulers fourteen bighas of culti\'able 
lands in village Jaruha in the said pargana have 
been settled by way of maintenance with Shaikh 
Baksha from the end of the year of the autumnal 
season of the month of Parsi Eel year 999. Do 
deli^'er it to the aforesaid person in accordance 
with the proved custom of the land and the dis- 
tribution made by Kanungoes pro\ided that the 
previous possession thereof is proved. You 
should not seize it nor demand the renewal of 
Pan^ana every year. Do take at the end of every 
year four annas per rupee for every bigha of the 
cultivated land. Don’t seize any other thing 
‘ Zulhijja 999 A.H. or 1591 A. D/* 



Appendix ‘B’ 

FARMAN OF RAJA MADHAVA SINGH 

This iarman of Raja Maclha^a Singh (brolher of Raja Man 
Singh) was found in possession of the Brahmin priests of Baikatpur 
temple in the district of Patna. 'I'he Hindi text of the (ariiian runs 
as follows : 

sft i^ian its ? q 

«r =^'l9TH ^ ^g^ntaiR ^ jpr^ dlcR ^ 

% ^ STTO ^ 315? ^1 qprk? qi'^ qqrtite qgsftq q^^T 

«ft qcRf^rP??!^ qfRtsir qFraqeft q ’ts q anq^t ‘too'?, cfhr sr() 

■i ^ g^?r #l?:t ^ Slf? ^qiu ?q?T qq^ \jV\ 5f?q?it 

sftsi \\\ II qqs ^ 

?R*Pfd fq3>t 'qrqB #n3i 

jqi j% 

315?5ft »R35 q 

^q qFT qlq ql^iq 

j^ii ji 1 q)ar 

%q(l 

qi 

’tol IS 

5q<t5fqi5ft cpift qi^ qt qifff^qf^ ?«fl sraK i 

qin qn ^qi q?5ft q^ra ii »ti ^qi ^ ft ^ 

q?nfq ft^ qi»ff 3^* 

qiq qfqrqi ^ srq® 5(t^ qigqpf 5t q^iq q^ qd qqiqSl^ qcqiqi 
gsittf^rt q<qRT sirs q?ft qi?t i 

qi: q’tqiaftasFTqqqqo'i'l g^iq^qsgsi 
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TransIatio7i : Radlia Vallava and BJiawani Sliankarji 

The blessed Shri Maharaja Madho Singhji De\^ 
dictates : “Be it known to all the present and 
future Amils, 'Jagirdars, 'Chaudharis, 'Quanun- 
goes and Muqaddams of the Pargana of Baukat- 
pur in the Sarkar of Bihar that in accordance 
Avith the Panrana of Maharajadhiraj Maharaj 
Shri Man Singhji dated the 29th Ashri, 1009, Le. 
26th Paus, V. S. 1657, (1600 A. D.), provisions 
are made for the offerings of various descriptions 
to the Thakurdwara by ^vay of ... . cloth, cash, 
articles .... as detailed below — 

Articles 

Vegetables Sieeeis Rice Flour 
2 seers. 1^ seers, 5 seers. 6 seers. 

Milk Paua Datni Ghee Seedam Kesari 
2 srs. 25 2-J srs. 1 sr. 1 govya 1^ 

Land for garden for Sliri Thakurji : — 27 bighas. 
Land : — 200 bighas. 

Effect be given to the parwana. No inteiierence should be made 
in any ^v^ay, and as directed in the original parwana yearly check-up 
for rene^ral should not be made.” 22 Zilkad 1011 A. H. Village 
— Boukatpur. 

The Persian text is as folloivs : 

^ } Jt J ^ J 

0 J I— Ub jb ^ J v-f" 

fiJ IA. J ^ 1^ S 0 Li I J J ^ 

I; h- J L?;iybl 

|H«<b ifj^j (iiU uly 
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v>r' L- J It If ^ I j J ^ 4? 

^Ia/d L' cNi 5* % o^*"’ ^ (jt^ 43 0^ J 

(J tfj ^la ISiO 6^ C^sJm Ij I (3 ^ ^ -3 

JU ji J O^i AJ U5 J Ix-U- 1 o ^-asw Vi) cvJL’ is a *• I J 

^ ^ t>#a * ^ I j i>A-^ LeJ ^^J,L (Xv^ uaL* 

^ |-|| :(t>*l{0 sU f'f' cXv^ Uaj 

Radha Vallava mul Bhawani Shankar 


1 ran slat ton ; I he present and future Ami Is, Qanungoes, 

jagiixlai's. Chaiidharis, the subjects and the culti- 
vators of pargana Baikimthpur. Sarkar Bihar, 
were informed that on the basis of a panvana of 
Nawab Maharajadhiraj Man Singh, 13-J seers 
.... 5 seers of lh*id (a kind of grain), 2i seers 
pulses. 1 seer cow’s ghee, Rs. 36/4/- (Rupees 
l"Iiirty-Six Sc annas four only) for the dresses of 
the Brahmins, 227 bighas of land, both cultivated 
and uncuUi\’atcd, including the groves of trees 
^rerc gi^'cn to Ram Das, Lachman, Tulsi and other 
Brahmins, in order to enable them to sciTc 
Patvii Bhog (offerings to the deity) in the temple 
at Baikimthpur. The content of the Panvana 
has been confirmed once again and that afore- 
said persons were alloivcd to enjoy those gnints 
undisturbed so that they might continue to pray 
for prosperity of the kingdom. The Sanad 
should not be demanded e\cry j-car and no 
departure should be made from the contents of 
the aforesaid, AVritten on 22nd of the month 
of Zilkada 1011 A. H. or 1th May, 1602 A. D. 

\VhiIc perusing the Hindi texts* of the bilingual firmans of the 
Mainu-Bbanja Mausoleum and tlir Baikatpur temple, we come to the 
conclusion that the languages used in the tiro differ (o a great extent*. 
In the finnan of the Mamu-Bhanja ^^^^lKSolcum some jn'cscribcd 
official form seems to have been adopted, whereas in the panvana of 
the Baikatpur temple, (he form has been considerably adapted to in- 
corporate several words representing religious rites and usages. The 
farman of the temple starts with common form pf expression still 


'Some of the saliences in the TIindi lc\( aic incomplete and, tlicicforc, thev 
roiiid not be deriplirrcd. ivlicrcn^ ibe vcnirnrcs in tlio Persian io\( ai c .complcio 
and intcllJsiblc. 

p:M— 23 
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prevalent among the Hindus, e.g. Radha-Vallava, . . . The rigour 
of the stereotyped official expression as appears in the farman of the 
Mausoleum seems to liave been relaxed in the panoaiia of Baikatpur 
temple. But there is also an element of similarity in the two texts 
where the appeal has been made to the officers and their hierarchy, 
and there the same Pei'sianised Urdu expressions, e.g. Lijjo, Mat Karo 
etc etc. have been used.* 


Tiic Jarman of the Baikatpur temple as menti<>ned above is the certified copv 
issued under die seal of tlic Mimsif, Third Court, Patna in 1900 A. D. The 
onfpnai jarninn is m ]aipur vchirli could not he traced by me diirinR my stay 

ulcrCa 



Appendix ‘C* 

Hindi Imcription in western corner of Baradan m the Govind 
deva temple : 

% -115^ ^ 

^15T >TfI^ § 

^ *pr ■ftf 

q' lff^-1 ^ ^ ' 

••• * \ 

(For translation please see p. 16 of the book) 


SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION 

^ ^ 

"JZ 


U «» 11 3^W;gqRI5 ^ 


rav7OT5tit5f^T ; :v ^ 

cr^ 11 ^ ^ ^ ^if^Rra 

^ 5^f^r«f-nn ^ ^ 

™ i' « St 

^llWraiiii X II fli FitfiiwiVsSn 

f^spft 5Tf^ ,- t 

^ sfiqtf^?*I^T-l *J'ailvl'*il^-l 

l” 

, 1 • J 1 oi • 

f:„h,tmice • "At Brindaban, which has been eulogised by Shiva 
* ^ and other gods as well as Vedas and Shastras and 

the lovely groves of which are blessed •with the 
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Irolic!. ol Shri dopal. Sliri Man Siiigli, the ioii ol 
Shri Bhaj-wat Das, the son oC Bhavamal and scion 
oE Emperor Pritlnviraj. at the scrs-icc of the feet of 
Shri Got inti, got the temple constriicted during the 
rcigji of Emperor Akitar, when the subjects enjoyed 
perfect happiness and tranquillity. I'hc Malta- 
nijadhiraj roams fcarlcsslj and triumphantly, hav- 
ing destroyed all his foes. Victorious Man Singh 
whose banner of fame flics aloft in the skies, got 
the temple built by Shri Govintl Das. who serves 
the lotus-feet of Shri Govind with a great devo- 
lion.” 

Hindi Imeription on the outer trail of the wcstcni side of the 
Govinddeva temple : 

f-11 

-11^ UlwTEi'fRre g 
tT til fit 

7 ¥-11^ !?hfrf^ ^ ^ I 

wTOTf-i ttenmtfrff sutmT-i 
WT?!^ iror- 1 
»it^ra 1 

Traiiilalion : “This temple of Shri Govinddeva in the logtf- 
ftclli of Brindaban was built by Shri Maharaja- 
dhiraj Shri M:in Singh, the son of Shri Bhag- 
tvant Das Ji. descendant of Shri Karviakui Shri 
Emperor Prillmiraj during the reign of Shri 
Nrakhandh (?) Akbar Shah in Samvat 3^. The 
construction work of the temple of Govinddeva 
was executed by Govinddas. the architect of 
Delhi, tvho was the son of Manickchand Chapar, 
(?) the obedient son of Kalyandas.” 

Sd/- Gorasdasu Vibhawal.* 

' Tliii appeals to Ija llic name ut !.omc pi test of tin: Goviuddeia icm|)le because 
Dasu or Das was the sub iiilc iisunlh nssmnccl by ibc (3owm» of Binnbuan m 
those (lays. 
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